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PREFACE. 



The attentive reader of Sacred History cannot fail to 
discover, that the many events "therein recorded, were 
transacted, either according to the permission or express 
command of Him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of His own will; nor can he fail to notice, that whether they 
were transacted according to the one, or according to the 
other, they were all made subservient to the ends which 
God, in his infinite wisdom, had designed. Constant refer- 
ence is therefore made, by the inspired penmen, to the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of Jehovah. The guiding in- 
fluence of His hand is, if not at all times vividly pourtrayed, 
at least made sufficiently apparent, and throughout, He is 
uniformly represented and acknowledged, as the Governor of 
the universe. 

Not so, however, in the majority of histories of mere 
human composition. The prosperity or adversity of nations 
is too frequently ascribed to the possession or the, want of 
political sagacity on the part of rulers. Success in war is, 
in like manner, regarded as the necessary result of military 
skill and brave soldiers, while defeat is spoken of, as the 
award of something denominated Chance, or, it may be, 
Fortune, In short, the means by which the vicissitudes of 
this ever-shifting world are accomplished, appear to be re- 
garded as the chief cause, and the references to Him who 
brings every thing to pass, are, at the best, but "few and 
far between." 

It may, indeed, be said that the historian goes beyond his 
province when he proceeds to moralize on the subjects of his 
record, and that, to inculcate religion by tracing the footsteps 
of Jehovah, is more especially the work of the Christian 
Divine. However this may be, it is certainly the duty of 



him who brings the facts of history before the youthful mind, 
to represent them as the dispensations of unerring Providence > 
and to deduce from them such instructions as may serve to 
exhibit the perfections of the Deity, and to enforce those 
duties which man is under an obligation to perform. 

Impressed with this idea, the writer of the following 
history has endeavoured to make such remarks at the con- 
clusion of almost every chapter, as in his judgment, are cal- 
culated to serve these important ends. This is the distin- 
guishing feature in the present undertaking. How far he 
has been successful, it is the province of others to determine. 

As to the history itself, he has only to observe, that the 
facts therein narrated have been collected from the most 
authentic records, from some of which he has made copious 
extracts. His object has been to state the truth, in such 
plain and intelligible terms, as may be readily comprehended 
by those for whom the work is more especially designed. 

It is usual, in books of this description, to annex questions 
to each chapter. The writer's own experience, however, has 
taught him, that the contents of a lesson are always most 
naturally and effectually elicited from the pupil by questions 
of his own propounding; and presuming that this accords 
with the experience of others, he has deemed it prudent to 
depart from the usual practice. 

At the request of many Teachers, he has prefixed to each 
chapter, an exercise in Spelling, with the meaning and pri- 
mitive of the respective words. This, with the List of Pre- 
fixes, Postfixes, and Primitives, will serve, materially, to 
enhance the value of the work. 
Qlatgow, 25th Feb., 1845. % 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Scotland — its extent and boundaries — manners, customs, and 
religion of its ancient inhabitants. 



In-va'sion, hostile entrance vastu 
trans-mit'ted, handed down rmtto 
o-rig'in-al, first orior 

in-hab'it-ants, dwellers habitus 
eon-tro-vert'ed, disputed verto 
con-clud'ed, settled claudo 

tra-di'tions, accounts deA 
livered from age to age > trado 
by word of mouth ) 



Ab-sur'di-ties, things con-\ IIIW » IW 

trary to common sense / 
ac-com'plish-ments, elegant \ -^ 
acquirements / *^ 

nav-i-ga'tion, sailing navi* 

con-struct'ed, formed ttructus 

im-mor-tal'i-ty, never\ -VWM .*.-„ 
ending life / "»"* 

de-gra-da'tion, low estate gradus 

Scotland is the northern part of the Island of*Great Britain, 
and is about two hundred and fifty miles in lengthy and one 
hundred and fifty in breadth. It is bounded on the North, by 
the North Sea ; on the East, by the German Ocean ; t>n the 
South, by England and the Irish Sea; and by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the West. Previous to the Roman invasion, Scotland 
seems to have been known by the name of Albany ; but Agri- 
cola, the Roman general, finding that it abounded with forests, 
termed it Caledonia, which means a woody region. It retained 
this name till the ninth century, when, for the first time, it was 
called Scotland. 

The early part of Scottish History, like that of all other 
nations, except the Jewish, is involved in the darkest obscurity; 
and very much of what has been transmitted to us, is so mixed 
up with fable, that no reliance can he placed upon it Of the 
precise time when Scotland was first inhabited, we must ever 
remain ignorant ; and whence the original inhabitants came, is 
a question that has been keenly controverted. It would appear, 
however, that a branch of the Celts* from Gaul, now called 
France, having settled in the South of Britain, gradually ex- 
tended themselves to the northern parts of the island. However 
this may be, it is certain, that the original inhabitants of 

* The earliest inhabitants of the Continent of Europe were called 
Celt, who are supposed to have come from Asia. 
B 



Scotland resembled those of South Britain, not only in their 
language, but also in their manners, customs, and religion ; and 
from these points of resemblance, it is concluded, that they were 
of the same origin. 

It has been well remarked, that " History which ought to 
record truth, and to teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing 
fictions and absurdities *; and were we to record the early history 
of Scotland, according to the traditions of its bards, we should 
make it absurd and fictitious indeed. The earliest accounts on 
which any dependance can be placed, are furnished by Roman 
authors. From them we learn that, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, the country was occupied by twenty-one distinct 
tribes ; that they were extremely savage ; and that the skins of 
beasts, wrapt round them and fastened at the top with a kind of 
breast-buckle, were their only clothing. They are said to have 
painted their bodies with different colours, and to have lived in 
wretched hovels, composed of small branches of trees twisted 
together. As ttiey considered it unlawful to eat fish, their food 
consisted of the flesh of their herds and flocks, venison, milk, 
and whatever fruit the fields produced of their own accord. 
They Are also said to have been tall, well made, yellow haired, 
and of such strength as enabled them to bear the extremes of 
toil, hunger, thirst, and cold. War was their chief study; hunt- 
ing, their exercise ; running, leaping, wrestling, throwing the 
dart, heaving large stones, and darting the lance, were their 
accomplishments. In their battles, they used darts, spears, 
long swords, and small shields stained with different colours. 
Their spears, or lances, had a piece of brass, in shape of an egg f 
fixed to the lower end of them ; and, as they usually attacked 
their enemies in the darkest nights, they shook these to terrify 
them with the noise. Their men of rank fought in cars or 
chariots, having short pieces of iron, like scythes, fastened to 
the axle, with which they drove furiously among their enemies, 
and wounded them in a horrible manner. Their knowledge of 
navigation appears to have been extremely limited ; and what 
boats they possessed, were constructed of hoops, covered with 
ox hides. 

The ancient religion of Scotland was Druidism ; so called, 
because religious ceremonies were chiefly performed near or 

nder oak trees. For the same reason, their priests were termed 
lids. The chief doctrines taught by the Druidical priest- 
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hood, were, the immortality of the soul, and its transmigration 
or removal, from one body to another, after death. They in- 
culcated the duties of worshipping God, abstaining from evil, 
the love of country, and courage in defending it But, while 
they inculcated these as the great duties of man, they also 
taught the necessity of human sacrifices ; and their practices, 
in this respect, were awfully bloody and cruel. Such person*, 
as had been guilty of robbery, or had been taken prisoners in 
war, were first chosen for the purpose of sacrifice ; but, when 
these could not be obtained in sufficient numbers, they scrupled 
not to take the innocent. With the view of removing or avert- 
ing national calamities, -the unhappy victims were inclosed in a 
large wicker cage, made in the shape of an idol, and publicly 
burned alive. 

Such were the customs, manners, and religion of the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland at the time of the Roman invasion. Let the 
Scottish youth consider the moral degradation and spiritual 
darkness, in which their ancestors were at this time placed, and 
be grateful to Almighty God, that their country, so long the 
abode of horrid cruelty, is now blessed with the full light of re- 
velation; and that it is their privilege to know, thai* Christ 
Jesus hath appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 



PERIOD FIRST. 

From the Roman invasion to the Union of the Scots and PicU. 

80—843. 



CHAP. I. 

Roman invasion — success and recall of Agricola— proceedings 
of the Emperor Adrian— evacuation of Britain by the Ro- 
mans—distress of the South Britons. 
80—446. 

Vio-to'ri-ous, triumphant vietut Ag-gres'sions, assaults gressws 

sub-ju-ga'tion, conquest jugum re-lin'quish-ed, abandoned linquo 

au-thori-ty, power augeo al-ter'nate-ly, by turns alter 

in-de-pen'denoe, freedom pendeo pre'-vi-ous-ly, formerly, via 

in-cursions, attacks ewm fe-roc'i-ty, fierceness /era 

pro-se-cu'tion, pursuit secutus ccn'tu-ries, hundreds of > centum 

evM-dent, plain video l years / 

The History of Scotland is divided into six periods, the first 

of which extends from the Roman invasion to the union of the 

Scots and Picts, in the year 843.— About half a century before 

the Christian era, Julius Cesar invaded South Britain, now 
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called England, which, however, was not completely subjected 
to the Roman yoke, till the year of our Lord, 80. This con- 
quest was achieved by the victorious arms of Agricola, during 
the reign of the Roman emperor Domitian. The subjugation 
of the whole world, was the grand object at which the Romans 
aimed; and in the same year that South Britain was brought 
completely under their authority, Agricola invaded North 
Britain, to which, as already noticed, he gave the name of 
Caledonia. He found the country in possession of the people 
formerly described, who, favoured by woods, marshes, and rugged 
mountains, were not to be brought under the Roman yoke, 
without making a decided struggle for their independence. 
After many battles, he subdued that part of the country which 
lies south of the firths of Forth and Clyde, between which, 
he erected a strong wall, to prevent incursions from the north. 
Having thus secured the conquests he had made, he ventured 
across the firth of Forth, in the year 83 ; and in 84 penetrated 
as far north as the Grampian mountains, near which he engaged 
in battle with the natives, over whom he gained a decided vic- 
tory. But, although Agricola obtained this victory, so many of 
his troops had fallen in the conflict, that he was compelled to 
abandon the prosecution of the war, and immediately returned 
to that part of the country he had subdued, on the south of the 
firths of Forth and Clyde. He may, therefore, be said to have 
overrun, rather than subdued, the northern part of the kingdom, 
and the wall he erected between the Forth and Clyde, was, in 
reality, the boundary of the Roman empire, in Britain. The 
success which had attended the arms of Agricola, affected his 
master Domitian, with such a degree of envy, that, on pretence 
of his services being elsewhere required, he recalled him from 
Britain, in the year 85. Previous to his departure, however, he 
sailed round the northern extremity of the kingdom, and had 
the honour of first discovering, that Britain was an island. 

For about thirty years after the departure of Agricola, very 
little of the affairs of Caledonia is known. It is evident, how- 
ever, that during this interval, the natives, south of the Forth 
and Clyde, had endeavoured to regain their independence, and 
had made such aggressions upon the Roman provinces in South 
Britain, as induced the emperor Adrian to visit Britain, in the 
year 120, in order to reduce them to submission. Adrian ad- 
vanced with his army to the banks of the Tyne ; but being more 
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inclined to peace than war, he contented himself by erecting 
a strong wall of defence against the Caledonians, which ex- 
tended across the island, from the mouth of the river Tyne to 
the Solway firth, between the towns of Newcastle and Carlisle. 
He thus relinquished the conquests which Agricola had won ; 
but the ambition of succeeding emperors endeavoured to recover 
what Adrian had abandoned, and the country, between the walls 
erected by him and by Agricola, was alternately under the 
dominion of the Romans and that of the Caledonians. Such, 
however, was the restless spirit of the Caledonians, that skilful 
generals and powerful armies had to be supplied by the Roman 
emperors, in order to keep them in subjection, as well as to 
protect the South Britons from their aggressions. But the 
period at last came, when the Romans, who had thought to 
become masters of the world, were so grievously distressed by 
the Goths and other Barbarians,* that, for the sake of defend- 
ing the centre of their empire, they withdrew their legions, and 
left the British provinces to their own defence. Thus did the 
Romans, in the year 446, relinquish the southern part of the 
island of Britain, which they had acquired at a vast expense of 
blood and treasure. But the South Britons, now set free from 
the Roman yoke, had, during the period of their subjugation, 
entirely lost that spirit of bravery for which they were pre- 
viously distinguished, and, conscious of their inability to defend 
themselves against their northern neighbours, would gladly have 
remained in a state of slavery. The Caledonians, however, 
having preferred barren mountains and liberty to fertile plains 
and slavery, retained their warlike ferocity, and, taking 
advantage of the departure of the Romans, they distressed the 
South Britons, to such a degree, as constrained them, in lan- 
guage strikingly descriptive of their helpless condition, to 
implore assistance from their former protectors. "The Bar- 
barians," said they, " drive us into the sea, the sea drives us 
back upon the Barbarians, and we have only the hard choice 
left us of perishing by the sword or by the waves." "Whatever 
answer was returned to this entreaty, no assistance could be 
granted, and they were left to contend with the Caledonians as 
jhey best might. 

* The Goths were a fierce and warlike people who inhabited Mysia 
and Thrace, ancient divisions of Turkey in Europe. The term Bar- 
barians, was applied by the Greeks and Romans to all other nations, 
because less civilised than themselves. 
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It is worthy of remark, that however much a nation may be 
victorious in arms, there is only a certain length, to which it is 
permitted to proceed. He, who says to the ocean, " Thus far 
shalt thou go, but no farther, and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed," in like manner, sets bounds to the dominions of 
princes, and brings their ambitious projects to nought The 
ambition of the Romans, was to lay the world prostrate at their 
feet, and, though permitted for many centuries, to add conquest . 
to conquest, they were, nevertheless, in God's appointed time, 
when His wise purposes were served, compelled to relinquish 
them, and hide their diminished heads. So shall it be, with 
those nations and individuals, who seek their own glory, in 
preference to the glory of Him, whose they are, and whom they 
ought to serve. 



CHAP. II. . 

The Picts and Scot* — the Anglo-Saxons — their conquest of 
South Britain- -Picts utterly defeated by the Scots— extinc- 
tion of the Picts. 

446—843. 



De-scend'ed, sprung xxmdo 

se-cu'ri-ty, safety cura 

op'u-lence, wealth opttlentus 

fer-til'i-ty, fruitfulness fero 

op-po'nents, adversaries pono 

absolute, complete tolutou 

em'i-grate, remove migro 
dis-pen-sa'tions, dealings pensut 



Oc'cu-pied, inhabited capio 

de-nom'i-na-ted, named nomen 

u-ni'ting, allying unus 

ul'ti-mate-lv, at last uttimus 

for'mi-da-ble, dreadful formido 

do-mes'ti-ca-ted, tamed domus 
e-mer'gen-cy, pressing! 

necessity, / *»wy w 

Wr have, hitherto, applied the name of Caledonians to the 
inhabitants of North Britain, but, for a considerable time pre- 
vious to the departure of the Romans, it was occupied by two 
distinct races of people, termed the Picts and the Scots. The 
term Fict, however, does not denote a people distinct from the 
Caledonians, but merely a new name given to those who dwelt 
beyond the wall of Antonine,* as far south as the Firth of 
Forth, and as far north as the island extended. It is supposed 
that they were first called Picts, in the year 206 ; but, whether 
this name was bestowed on them, because they painted their 
bodies when going to battle, or because they frequently pilfered 

* The Romans, during the reign of Antonine, erected a wall some- 
what farther north than that erected by Agricola. This second wall, 
named the wall of Antonine, extended from Carriden, close to Lin- 
lithgow on the firth of Forth, to Dunglass on the firth of Clyde. 
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from their neighbours, a thing not then reckoned disgraceful, 
has not been fully determined. The Scots are said to have 
come from Ireland, the inhabitants of which seem, for some 
time, to have been so denominated. Of this people, however, 
no mention is made in Roman history, till the year 360, when 
they are noticed as uniting with the Picts against the South 
Britons. A colony of these people from Ireland, landed in 
Argyleslrire, in the year 503, where they established themselves , 
and continued to multiply, until they formed a nation which 
occupied the western side of the country, north of the Clyde. 
It would appear that whatever hatred ultimately existed between 
the Picts and the Scots, they were at first friendly, and united 
their forces against the South Britons, to whom, since the de- 
parture of the Romans, they had become extremely formidable. 
The South Britons, having received no assistance from the 
Romans, were as unable to defend themselves, as a domesticated 
bird or animal is able to shift for itself, after having, from its 
birth, been fed and supplied from the hand of man. In this 
emergency, they invited the Anglo-Saxons, a people of Gothic 
descent, then occupying Germany, to come to their assistance. 
The Anglo-Saxons readily complied with the invitation ; and 
having fitted out three transports, fifteen hundred of them put 
to sea, under the command of two brother chiefs, said to be 
descended from Woden, their tutelary god.* Soon after their 
arrival, they marched against the Scots and Picts, whom they 
routed with great slaughter, and compelled to retire within their 
own limits. This defeat led the South Britons to entertain the 
hope, that they would now enjoy security under the protection 
of the brave Saxons. But, while they looked for protection 
from this people, they forgot that they had discovered to them 
their own weakness, and laid open the beauty, opulence, and 
fertility of their country. These circumstances, however, soon 
arrested the attention of the Saxons. They considered with 
what ease they might subdue a people who required their aid 



* The mid-day of the week, Wednesday, is named from Woden, and 
at first was written Wodensday. The Saxons were still in a state of 
heathenism, and, like all other heathens, made gods for themselves. 
Having deified Woden, one of their former monarchs, they still con- 
tinued to regard and worship him, as their tutelary gad, that is, as the 
god under whose care they more immediately placed themselves. In 
the language of superstition, St. Andrew is styled the tutelary saint 
of Scotland. 
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to resist such feeble invaders as the Scots and Picts ; and invited 
their countrymen to come and shore in the spoils of a nation, 
rich and fertile, but destitute of valour, and sunk in indolence 
and sloth. 

Allured by the invitation of their countrymen, about 500O of 
the Anglo-Saxons soon arrived from Germany, who, with those 
already in the country, commenced hostilities against the people 
they had come over to protect. The South Britons, finding 
that their Saxon friends had now become their avowed enemies, 
strove to defend their country ; but after a course of wars, which 
continued till 582, a period of one hundred and thirty-five years, 
they were obliged to yield to the superior strength and military 
skill of their opponents. The Anglo-Saxons thus became abso- 
lute masters of the whole fertile and cultivated parts of South 
Britain, which, in process of time, came to be called England 
J— the land of the Angles. 

The Scots and Picts, having been compelled by the Saxons 
to retire within their own dominions, that is, within the wall of 
Adrian, soon engaged in mutual hostilities. Many bloody 
battles were fought between them with various success, till the 
year 843, when Kenneth II. , king of the Scots, completely de- 
feated the Picts, united their crown with his own, and became 
sole monarch of the country, north of the wall of Antonine. 
Caledonia was now, for the first time, called Scotland, which 
name it has ever since retained. During the progress of the 
war between the Scots and Picts, the Saxons had made them- 
selves masters of that part of the country between the walls of 
Adrian and Antonine, comprehending the Lothians aud other 
districts, which they continued to retain, till two hundred and 
fifty years after the Scots had subdued the Picts. Edwin, one 
of the Saxon kings, founded a castle near the Forth, which he 
named Edwtnsbitrgh, in honour of himself, now called Edin- 
burgh, the capital of Scotland. Galloway, and the other parts 
south of the wall of Antonine, in process of time, were annexed 
to the Scottish crown, and for many centuries have been 
accounted integral parts of Scotland. 

On the defeat of the Picts, many of them fled to England for 
protection. After a while, they prevailed on the English to 
assist them in regaining their lost possessions. A war accord- 
ingly ensued, but when peace came to be restored, their claims 
were totally overlooked. Thus disappointed, many of the 
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Picts emigrated to Norway and Denmark, and such as remained 
In England were cruelly massacred. Those who had fled to Nor- 
way and Denmark, afterwards made several attempts to recover 
their dominions from the Scots, but without success. They were 
therefore compelled to inhabit foreign countries, and in course 
of time ceased to be recognised as a distinct people. * . 

Thus, by a mysterious Providence, were the Picts, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of Scotland, rendered no more a people ; and, 
though we cannot discover the secret purposes of the Almighty, 
in bringing down one nation aud setting up .another, we must 
nevertheless rest satisfied, that, in these, as in all His other dis- 
pensations, He acts in perfect righteousness. 



Stren'u-ous-ly, actively 
vi-cis'si-tudes, changes vicis 

man-i-fest'ed, shown manifestos 
min-is-tra'tions, services minister 
ter'mi-na-ted, ended terminm 

as-so'ci-ates, companions aociu* 
sem'i-na-ry, school \ , erol - n ^ 

dis-sem'i-na-ted, diffused/ 



CHAP. III. 

Christianity during the First Period of Scottish History — 
its Progress chiefly promoted by Columba and tl\& Culdees. 

Im-port'ance, moment porto 

{>rop'a-£a-ted, spread ago 

ux-u'n-ance, abundance luxuria 
e-stab'lish-ment, settlement sto 
im-pe'ded, hindered pedis 

ex-tir'pa-ting, rooting out stirps 
per-se-cu'tion, unjust \ „ . 

affliction J / ""*" 

It has already been stated, that the religion of the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, at the time of the Roman invasion, was 
Druidism. It is believed, however, that, previous to that event, 
the doctrines of the Gospel had, in some measure, been de- 
clared, even in this remote corner of the globe, but by whom, 
is quite uncertain.—- It is a matter of little importance by whom 
the Christian religion was first propagated in our land ; it is 
sufficient to know, that their labours were not in vain, and that, 
however feeble their efforts, and however slight the success 
which first attended them, they nevertheless, like the grain of 
mustard-seed in the parable, sprung up in rich luxuriance, and, 
in due time, rendered Scotland a glory and a praise among the 
nations. 

The progress of Christianity, during the first five centuries of 
our history, cannot be exactly traced. It would appear, how- 
ever, that about the beginning of the third century, a king, 
named Donald L, with his queen, and several of his courtiers, 
were solemnly baptized, and set about the rooting out of 
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Druidism, and the establishment of Christianity, as the national 
faith. But, an invasion of the Romans, during the reign of this 
monarch, greatly impeded his pious endeavours, and Druidism 
'still continued to prevail. Towards the end of the same cen- 
tury, another king, named Cratilinth, displayed much zeal in 
propagating the Christian faith, and extirpating the Druids. 
During his reign, a cruel persecution was raised against the 
Christians, in South Britain and other places, by the Roman 
emperor Dioclesian. This, like all other persecutions against 
the faithful, in place of retarding, served greatly to promote, 
the progress of Christianity. Many of those who were perse- 
cuted in South Britain and elsewhere, took refuge in Caledonia, 
where they were graciously received by the reigning monarch. 
These refugees strenuously inculcated the doctrines of the 
Gospel upon the natives, and uniformly recommended them by 
the purity of their lives. Thus, an impulse was given to the 
Christian religion, which, amid all the future vicissitudes of the 
nation, continued to be felt. By degrees, the Druidical worship 
was totally overthrown, and, though the nation long remained 
in a condition of gross barbarism and superstition, it was, never- 
theless, though with frequent interruptions, advancing to that 
state of civilization and sound morality, which can be effected 
only by the power of true religion. 

It is now necessary to notice by whose agency the lessons of 
the Gospel were thus brought to bear upon the mass of the 
Scottish people. The first person, mentioned by name, who 
held the rank and performed the duties of a minister of Christ, 
was Ninian. The chief scene of his labours seems to have been 
Wigtonshire, but he occasionally preached the Gospel in other 
parts of the kingdom. The people's gratitude to this distin- 
guished individual, was manifested by calling many places by 
his name, of which the parish of St. Ninian, near Stirling, is an 
instance. Other instances are to be found, as far north as the 
Shetland Isles, and as far west as the islands of Bute and Mull. 
His ministrations, which terminated towards the middle of the 
fifth century, were attended with remarkable success, and, from 
his time, Christianity seems to have taken a fast hold of the 
minds of the people. Still, however, there was a want of la- 
bourers to prosecute the good work in which Ninian had been 
so successful, and it was not till the sixth century that this want 
came to be more abundantly supplied. 
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In the year 663, Columba, a native of Ireland, remarkable 
for eminence in piety, and zeal in the cause of Christ, landed 
on our shores, with twelve of his associates. By this time the 
Scots had established themselves in the country, and Columba, 
being related to the Scottish monarch, had the island of Iona* 
assigned to him for a habitation. From tins sequestered islet, 
the light of Christian knowledge issued forth upon the north of 
Scotland, and Columba became the apostle of the Highlands. 
In the island of Iona he erected a seminary for the education of 
missionaries, and established the Society of Culdees, an order 
of men eminent for piety, and unwearied in their exertions for 
extending the knowledge of the Gospel. The Bible was their 
companion and their guide ; its doctrines were the subjects jof 
their conversation with the people; its precepts were exempli- 
fied by the holiness of their lives,— like their Master, Jesus, 
they went about doing good. Their chief employment was 
preaching and teaching. By preaching, they disseminated the 
truths of the Gospel among the community ; by teaching, they 
inculcated its precepts in private, and trained up the youth, 
both in the knowledge of the Christian faith, and of useful 
learning. 

Columba died in the year 597 ; but before his death, he had 
the happiness to know that the pleasure of the Lord was pros- 
pering in his hands. There was, perhaps, no district in the 
country, which had not been visited either by himself, or by his 
missionaries ; monasteriesf were founded throughout the whole 
kingdom, and the doctrines of the Cross came' to be openly 
professed. The good effects of the Culdee system, however, 
did not cease with its founder. For many ages the Culdees 
continued faithfully to proclaim the Gospel at home ; and from 

* The common name for Iona is I-Colm-Kill, which means the is- 
land or cell of Columba. It belongs to the county of Argyle, lies 
about nine miles south-west of Staffa, and does not exceed three miles 
in length, and one in breadth. 

f The Culdees were monks, but of a very different character from 
that of the Popish monks. The Popish monks confined themselves to 
their monasteries ; and, secluding themselves entirely from the world, 
pretended to hold communion with God alone. The Culdees, on the 
other hand, remembering that no man liveth to himself, and that no 
man dieth to himself, engaged actively in preaching the Gospel, and 
in cultivating the useful arts, thereby making their light so shine in 
the world, that others, seeing their good works, might be led to glorify 
their heavenly Father. The Culdee monasteries were, therefore, not 
places of seclusion from the world, but seminaries of learning, in which 
men were prepared and qualified for missionary labours. 
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their various monasteries, which were the strongholds of piety 
and virtue, missionaries went forth to make known the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, in distant lands. But long before the first 
period of Scottish history was finished, the doctrines of the 
Popish faith, and the ceremonies of the Popish worship, had 
gained some footing in our land, and, notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of the Guldees, triumphed for a season. 



PERIOD SECOND. 

From the union of the Scots andPicts to the death of Margaret, 

the Maiden of Norway. 

843—1290. 



CHAP. I. 

Kenneth II. , first King of Scotland— enlargement of the 
Kingdom—the Danes — Cumberland and Westmoreland — the 
Feudal System, and its pernicious consequences. 
843—1056. 



Op-er-a'tion, action opera 

in-cli-na'tion, will clino 

in-im'i-cal, hostile amicus 

de-nu'ded, stripped nudus 

ob-struct'ed, hindered structus 

sta-bil'i-ty, firmness sto 

as-cen'den-cy, power scando 



Suc-ces'sion, order \ ^ 

pre-de-ces'sors, ancestors/ 
ter'-ri-tor-ies, dominions terra 

ex-ten'sion, enlargement tensus 
pro-pri'e-tor, owner propriu* 

From the time that the Scots had established themselves in 
Caledonia, till their final subjection of the Picts, an interval of 
three hundred and forty years, no less than twenty-eight kings 
had reigned oyer them, in regular succession. Kenneth was, 
therefore, the twenty-ninth king of the Scots, but, as his domi- 
nions were extremely limited, until he added to them the terri- 
tories of the Picts, he may justly be regarded as the first king 
of Scotland. He was, however, styled Kenneth II., because 
one of his predecessors had borne the same name. After a reign of 
sixteen years, he was succeeded by his brother Donald,* the 
events of whose history, and those of his successors, till the 
reign of Malcom III., are, for the most part, neither well authen- 

* The kings who reigned between Kenneth II. and Malcolm III., 
were Donald V., Constantine II., Eth, Gregory, Donald IV., Con- 
stantino III., Malcolm I., Indulfus, Duffus, Culen, Kenneth III., Con- 
stantine IV., Kenneth IV., Malcolm II., Duncan I., and Macbeth. 
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ticated, nor of much importance. It is, nevertheless, proper to 
remark that, during this interval of two hundred and fifty years; 
the territories of Scotland may be said to have extended to their 
present limits. It is also to be noticed, that the Scots had to 
contend with the Danes, by whom their country, in the course 
of this interval, was frequently invaded. They were, however, 
as frequently overcome ; and although these northern warriors 
succeeded in subduing' England, and, for a time, placed their 
princes on its throne, the defeats they had sustained in Scotland, 
led them, in future, to shun its fatal shores. 

But previous to the extension of the Scottish dominions, 
Edmund, king of England, bestowed Cumberland and, West* 
moreland, now parts of the English territories, on Malcojm I., 
king of Scots, on condition that he should become his ally, and 
assist him, by sea and land, in defence of his kingdom. For 
these provinces, however, Malcolm and his successors were to 
do homage* to the kings of England, that is, they were to 
acknowledge, when required, that they retained these lands, on 
condition of rendering the assistance they had promised. Thus, 
in regard to Cumberland and Westmoreland, the kings of Scot- 
land became vassals of the kings of England. This method of 
obtaining and holding possessions for military services was not, 
however, confined to kings, but, under the name of the Feudal 
System, existed, for many ages, in all classes of society, both 
in Scotland and throughout the whole of Europe.. 

The king, as head of the State, possessed the right of allot- 
ting lands to such of his followers as had distinguished them- 
selves in war, or, in any other way had obtained his favour. 
These lands were made over to them on condition that they 
should, with a certain number of their dependants, assist him in 
all his military enterprises, failing which, they forfeited the pro- 
perty they had received. Such as obtained grants of land from 
the king were called vassals of the crown, and were required 
not only to serve him in time of war, but also to attend him in time 
of peace, and to do homage to him, or, in other words, acknow- 

* ledge him as the chief proprietor of the lands they possessed. 

- As the crown vassals had very extensive possessions allotted to 



* The ceremony of homage, by the feudal laws, was, that the vassal 
should throw himself on his knees, put his hands between those of his 
superior, and in that posture swear fealty to him. 
C 
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them, they found it expedient to parcel them out into estates, 
which were bestowed upon such gentlemen as they considered 
best qualified to attend them in war. These again divided their 
estates among a lower class of gentry, by whom they were to be 
cultivated. For this purpose, they employed the common peo- 
ple, as husbandmen or peasants, who in reality were a kind of 
slaves, and, with their wives and children, were as much the 
property of their employers, as were the sheep and oxen that 
grazed in their fields. The peasants could no more disengage 
themselves from the services of those with whom they had once 
engaged, than a soldier can leave his regiment without a dis- 
charge, and were therefore uniformly bought and sold like 
cattle, along with the estates on which they happened to be 
situated. 

All these various classes held their possessions, however small, 
and their situations, however humble, exactly on the same terms 
as the great vassals of the crown. Every man thus became the 
property of his superior, to whose will and authority he was at 
all times obliged to submit. In time of war, the crown vassals 
were bound to follow the king ; the holders of estates were, in 
like manner, bound to follow the vassals of the crown ; and the 
farmers, with their peasantry, were under an equal obligation to 
follow them. Thus, in those times, every man was a soldier, 
and the whole strength of the kingdom was at once brought into 
operation. But although the nobles, or vassals of the crown, 
Obtained their possessions on condition of rendering military 
services as often as the king required them, yet they not unfre- 
quently refused to obey his summons, and at times turned the 
power with which he had invested them, against himself. When 
he engaged in any war without their consent, or against their 
inclination, they refused to muster their forces ; and when he 
adopted any measures which they conceived to be inimical to 
their interests, or tending to increase his own power, they im- 
mediately rebelled against him. This was more especially the 
case, when they were convinced, that the circumstances of the 
king, were such as would deter him from seizing their estates. 
But whilst they occasionally refused obedience to their sovereign, 
and rebelled against his authority, they more frequently quarrel- 
led amongst themselves. On such occasions, in place of seeking 
redress at the hand of justice, they summoned their followers to 
arms, and engaged in mutual hostilities. In short, the nobles 
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acted as so many independent princes; scorned to consider 
themselves as subjects ; and usurped the right of administering 
justice within their respective provinces. The authority of the 
king was often little more than nominal,— he wore the crown 
and sat upon the throne, but wielded the sceptre with a feeble 
arm. The frequent wars between the nobles, produced many of 
those castles and places of strength, the ruins of which still 
attract the notice of the traveller. It may, therefore, be affirm- 
ed that, under the Feudal System, the king was almost wholly 
denuded of his authority,— the nobles exalted to the rank of 
princes, and the common people degraded to the condition of 
slaves* While this system continued in operation, the country 
was agitated by civil wars, during which the ground was uncul- 
tivated, and the people reduced to a state of starvation. The 
progress of civilization was, moreover, impeded, and the spread 
of pure religion greatly obstructed. It was, however, favourable 
to the growth and stability of Popery, which never fails to gain 
the ascendency among an enslaved and ignorant people. 



CHAP, II. 



Accession of Malcolm III. — his first measures — death of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, king of England — England conquered 
by the Normans— War between Scotland and England, 
1056—1072. 



As-sist'ance, aid 



!-quir / ing, gaining 
ts'o-la-ted, laid wa; 



waste 



nar-ra'ted,"spoken of 
in-ces'sant, unceasing 
em'is-sa-ries, secret \ 

agents f 

in-vin'ci-ble, not to be 1 

overcome J 



sisto 
gyuaero 

solus 
narro 
cessus 



U-eurp'er, one who seizes! mtmm , m 

unlawfully / ww 

con-ven'tion, assembly ventus 

tes'ti-fied, showed testis 

pos-ter'i-ty, descendants posterus 

oor-o-na'tion, act of > ^.^ 
_„_•_,. ^ >• coronet 

crowning J 

pro-claim'ing, declaring clamo 

pro-tec'tion, defence tectus 

Malcolm III., surnained Canmore, on account of the bigness 
of his head, was the eldest son of Duncan I., who was murdered 
by Macbeth. On the murder of their father, Malcolm and his 
brother Donald, fearing that Macbeth would adopt measures fur 
their destruction, betook themselves to flight Malcolm fled 
to Cumberland, and Donald to the Hebrides or Western Isles. 
In the meantime, Macbeth took possession of the throne, and 
occupied it for seventeen years. During the last seven years of 
his reign, he exercised the most cruel tyranny on his nobility, 
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who, groaning under his oppressions, offered to assist Malcolm* 
the lawful heir, in driving the usurper from the throne. Malcolm, 
having accepted their offer, obtained an army from Edward the 
Confessor, then king of England, with which he proceeded to 
Scotland, and, by the hearty co-operation of the nobles, was, 
soon restored to the throne of his ancestors. He was crowned. 
at Scone,* in April, 1056. He commenced his reign, by sum- 
moning a convention of the nobles at Forfar, when he restored 
the estates of such noblemen as had been slain by Macbeth, to 
their children. On the same occasion, he testified his gratitude 
to the nobles for their assistance, and created one of them, named 
Macduff, earl of Fife, in reward for his eminent services, Ho 
also honoured the posterity of Macduff, with the privilege of 
placing the fature monarchs of Scotland, in the-chair of state, 
at their coronation ; and of occupying the chief post of honour 
in all the royal armies. 

With Edward the Confessor, king of England, who had also 
assisted him to obtain the throne, Malcolm may be said to have 
lived on the best of terms; but the death of that monarch, in 
1066, put an end to the good understanding which, since the 
accession of Malcolm, had existed between England and Scot- 
land. Some years previous to his death, Edward the Confessor 
invited his nephew, Edward Atheling, from Hungary, with the 
intention of proclaiming him as heir to the English crown. But, 
very shortly after Edward Atheling had arrived in London, he 
sickened and died, leaving a son and two daughters. This son, 
named Edgar Atheling, the last male heir of the Saxon line, 
should have succeeded the Confessor, as king of England ; but 
the throne was immediately usurped by Harold, the Confessor's 
brother-in-law, who was soon defeated and slain at the battle 
of Hastings, by William, Duke of Normandy, cousin to the 
Confessor, who shortly afterwards made himself master of all 
England. 

Soon after William had taken possession of the throne, Edga; 
Atheling deemed it prudent to escape with his mother and two 
sisters, Margaret and Christian. In attempting to return to 
Hungary, they were forced by a violent tempest to land in 
Scotland, where they were received by Malcolm, with the 

* Scone is in the neighbourhood of Perth, and, in its ancient palace, 
,niany of the Scottish kings were crowned. 
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greatest courtesy. The princess Margaret, who was remarka- 
ble for amiable manners and uncommon piety, soon became his 
wife ; and, having thus formed an alliance with the Saxon royal 
family of England, he took a deep interest in their welfare, and 
extended his protection to all who had fled with them, from the 
cruelty of William, now called the Conqueror. William, fearing 
that Edgar Atheling, assisted by the Scots, might now disturb 
his possession of the throne, demanded him to be delivered up, 
and threatened war against Malcolm in case of refusal. His 
demand not being complied with, war accordingly commenced* 
Malcolm, thinking himself unequal to the contest, called the 
Danes to his assistance, who, after taking the city of York, and 
acquiring considerable booty, accepted a bribe from William, 
and left England, before the Scots were in a condition to take 
the field. Deserted by his allies, and left to his own resources, 
Malcolm laid waste the northern counties of England ; but, 
while thus employed, his own territories in Cumberland were, 
in like manner, desolated by the English. Malcolm, in revenge, 
commanded his soldiers to slay the inhabitants of the northern 
counties, without distinction of rank or sex, and ordered the 
young, of both sexes, to be carried captive into Scotland* 
Henre, for many years after this event, English slaves were to 
be found in every Scottish hut and hamlet. After many 
battles, fought with various success, peace was concluded on the 
following terms: — That Edgar Atheling, on receiving large 
possessions in England, should renounce all claims to the crown; 
that no English exile should be admitted into Scotland ; and 
that Malcolm should do homage to William for the possessions 
he beld in England, as had been done by his ancestors. 

The events narrated in this chapter, discover with what ardour 
princes prosecute their schemes of worldly glory. To obtain 
or secure a crown, no means are left untried ; no labour is es- 
teemed too great; no sacrifice too costly. With how much 
greater ardour should the young seek after a crown of glory, 
which, when once obtained, they shall continue to wear for ever? 
Ere It is obtained, however, an incessant warfare must be waged 
with enemies, more powerful by far than mortal men. These 
are Satan and his emissaries ; but powerful though they be, tbey 
are not invincible. There is an armour by which they may be re- 
sisted-— even the armour of God; there is a strength by which they 
may be completely vanquished—even the strength of the A Imighty. 
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With tills armour all mint be dad; by this strength all must be 
supported, else the enemy will triumph, and lead them captive 
at his will. Put on, therefore, the whole armour of God, so 
minutely described in his Word;* and pray for Divine strength 
therein so surely promised, and you shall at last receive the 
crown of life, and reign as kings throughout eternity. 



CHAP, HI. 

Consequences of the peace— hostilities with England renewed 
—death of William the Conquerors-succeeded by William 
Rufus— England invaded by the Scots— Restoration of peace 
*~war renewed - death of Malcolm Canmore. 
1072—1093. 



Dis-po-ei'tion, temper pontes 

ex-pul'sion, driving out pulsus 

de-va8-ta'tion, ruin vastus 
ex-pe-di'tion, warlike march pedis 

con-spir'a-tor, one who \ . ^ 

plots evil J #**»**• 

med'i-ta-ted, designed msdUor 

u-lit er-ate, unlearned Utera 
coin-mis-er-a'tion, pity 



Op-por-tu'ni-ty, season porto 

a'mi-a-ble, lovely amo 

in-tro-duced', brought in duco 
li-cen'tious-ness, looseness^ 7 . 

of morals / lteeo 

dis'so-lute, given to vice solutus 
com-mo'tions, tumults motus 

in-sur-ree'tions, rebellions surrtetus 
con-trib'u-ted, served tributus 

Bt the restoration of peace, Malcolm was favoured with an 
opportunity of reforming the manners, and improving the con* 
dition of his people* In this important undertaking, he was 
greatly assisted by his amiable queen. Having introduced 
into her court, the offices, furniture, and mode of living, which 
were then common among the more polite nations of Europe 
she dismissed from her service all who were of profligate habits, 
and by her own gentle, polite, and exemplary demeanour, did 
much to soften the rudeness, and restrain the licentiousness of 
the Scottish nobility. These changes, however, though highly 
calculated to benefit the country, were far from being agreeable, 
to many of the dissolute nobles. Attached to their former 
habits, they looked upon the introduction of foreign customs with 
disgust, and are said to have excited commotions in Galloway 
and other districts, in order to divert the attention of the king, 
from the good work in which he was engaged. But whatever 
was their motive, these insurrections were actively and speedily, 
ouelled, and the manners of the people, during the remainder of 
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Ills reign, continued to make steady advances in civilization. 
In addition to the exertions of the queen, the settlement of so 
many English and Norman* exiles, who introduced the customs 
of their respective countries, contributed not a little to improve 
the condition of the Scottish people. Malcolm, being desirous 
of retaining these exiles, especially the Normans, in his king, 
dom, gave them large possessions, to be held for military ser- 
vices, and thus introduced the Feudal System, which, from this 
period, gradually gained -strength, till it became the general law 
of Scotland. Hence it is, that many of the Scottish nobility are 
of Norman descent. 

The peace between Malcolm and William the Conqueror, 
lasted only about seven years. William, having gone to Nor- 
mandy to suppress a rebellion which had been raised by his own 
son, Robert, Malcolm, during his absence, invaded England, and 
laid it waste as far south as the river Tyne. William, having 
suppressed the rebellion in Normandy, and become reconciled 
to Robert, despatched him with an army, in 1080, to punish the 
Scots, for their late invasion. Robert, however, found himself 
unable to resist the valour of the Scots, and being compelled to 
make a dishonourable retreat, he erected a fortress about ten 
miles from the mouth of the Tyne, called Newcastle, in order to 
check their future incursions. 

On the death of William the Conqueror, in 1087, he was suc- 
ceeded in Normandy, by his son, Robert ; and in England, by 
his son, William, surnamed Ritfut, on account of the redness of 
his complexion. But William Rums was of too fierce and 
usurping a disposition, to permit his brother, Robert, to retain 
peaceful possession of the kingdom of Normandy. He accord- 
ingly invaded his dominions, from which he expelled Edgar 
Atheling, Malcolm's brother-in-law, who had there obtained a 
settlement Malcolm, displeased with the succession of William 
Rufus to the crown of England, and, probably, more so, with the 
expulsion of his brother-in-law from Normandy, invaded Eng- 
land during the absence of Rufus, and having committed greek 
devastation, returned home with immense booty. In order to 
resent this injury, Rufus, on his return, undertook an expedition 

* Many of the Normans who had come to England* after its conquest 
by king William, on finding that they did not succeed according to their 
expectations, repaired to Scotland, where they were graciously received, 
and* «s noticed m the text, provided lor by Malcolm. 
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against the Scots, both by sea and land. His fleet, however, 
was dashed to pieces by a storm, and almost all on board per- 
ished. That part of the country through which his land forces 
had to pass, having been laid waste by Malcolm, they were so 
reduced by fatigue and famine, as to be unable to oppose the 
Scots, who were advancing against them in great numbers.— 
Rufu8, finding himself placed in such disastrous circumstances, 
found it expedient to negociate a peace, which was effected on 
the following terms : — That Edgar Atheling should enjoy the 
estates from which he had been expelled; that Malcolm should 
receive from Rufus twelve gold merks yearly ; and that he should 
still do homage to him for the lands he held in England, 

Rufus, however, considered these terms so dishonourable, that 
he resolved not to fulfil them ; and soon afterwards took mea* 
sures to provoke the Scots to a renewal of hostilities. For this 
purpose, he erected a fortress at Carlisle, in 1092, which, with 
the one erected at Newcastle, during the reign of the Conqueror, 
tended to render Malcolm's possessions in Northumberland and 
Cumberland, less secure. Malcolm, having in vain complained 
that the erection of this castle at Carlisle, was a violation of the 
terms of the late peace, resolved to maintain his rights by arms. 
He accordingly invaded England ; and, having laid siege to the 
castle of Alnwick, in Northumberland, was, with his eldest son, 
slain in battle, on the 13th of November, 1093. The Scots, 
sadly dismayed at this double loss, raised the siege and returned 
home. Queen Margaret, then lying ill at Edinburgh castle, was 
so overwhelmed with grief at the loss of both her husband and 
her son, that she died on the 16th of November, the day on 
which the doleful tidings reached her. 

Malcolm had reigned over Scotland thirty-six years, and, at 
his death, left five sons and two daughters. He fell in maintain* 
ing the honour of his crown, and, considering the rudeness of 
the age, left a name stained by no vices, but distinguished by 
many virtues. He was noted both for courage and generosity, 
of which the following anecdote affords an illustration : — A few 
years after his accession to the. throne, "a nobleman of his 
court had engaged to assassinate him. The circumstance became 
known to the king, who, during the amusement of a hunting 
match, drew the conspirator into a solitary glade of the forest, 
upbraided him with his traitorous intentions, and defied him to 
mortal and equal combat. The assassin, surprised at this act 
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of generosity, threw himself at the king's feet, confessed his 
meditated crime, his present repentance, and rowed fidelity for 
the future. The king trusted him as before, and had no reason 
■to repent of his manly conduct 1 ' 

But, though Malcolm was brave and generous, he was, never- 
theless, very illiterate ; so much so that he could not even read. 
It is said of him, that " he often used to turn over the leaves, and 
kiss the prayer-books, and books of devotion, which he had 
heard his wife say were dear to her/' If the monarch was so far 
illiterate, we may infer, that the native nobles and common peo- 
ple were also uneducated. The Culdees had, doubtless, done 
much to instruct the people of their time in reading and in useful 
knowledge; but these devoted men had, by the persecution of 
the Romish Church, been compelled as a body, long ere this, 
to relinquish their labours. The Popish monks had now gained 
the ascendancy ; any learning that existed in the country was 
almost wholly confined to them; and, though much was done, 
during the reign of Malcolm, to improve the outward condition 
of the people, they may, nevertheless, be said to have lived in 
superstition, and to have died in ignorance. 

With what feelings of commiseration ought the young, to read 
the history of the past, and, contrasting it with the present, how 
grateful should they feel that they are taught to read, and that 
they enjoy the means of becoming wise, both for this world, and 
that which is to come. 



CHAP. IV. 

Usurpation of Donald Bane — Duncan compels him to resign 
the crown — murder of Duncan— second usurpation of Donald 
Bane — his flight and apprehension — reign of Edgar, 
1093— 1107. 



A-ver'sion, hatred versus 

do-min'ions, territories dominus 

grat'i-fy-ing, pleasing gratus 

re-pu-ta'tion, honour puto 

pre-ten'sions, claims tensus 

con-cert'ed, contrived eerto 

ob-nox'ious, odious noxia 

tuVbu-lencc, tumult tufba 



Ex-haust'ed, worn out haustus 

sur-viv'ing, still alive vivo 

pen'i-tence, repentance pcemteo 

dis-tract'ed, perplexed tractus 

i^r nent ' } *«■*• 

de-tes-ta'tion, abhorrence testis 

e-ventfu-al-ly, finally venluB 



Immediately after Malcolm's death, the throne was usurped 
by his brother Donald, surnamed Bane, on account of his fair 
complexion. It will be remembered that Donald, on the murder 
of his father by Macbeth, fled to the Western Isles, where he 
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seems to have remained throughout the whole of Malcolm's 
reign. Like many of the Scottish nobles, he entertained a deep* 
rooted aversion to the English and Norman families, who had 
obtained settlements in Scotland; and, on coming to the throne, 
banished them from his dominions. However gratifying this 
measure was to those nobles who supported him on the throne, 
his conduct, in other respects, was far from being relished by 
them* They therefore invited Duncan— -a natural son of Mai* 
colm, who had, with great reputation, long served under Bums, 
king of England — to drive the usurper from the throne. Having 
promised to assist him in this attempt, Duncan readily accepted 
the invitation ; and, by the'permission of Rums, from whom he 
received some forces, he immediately marched towards Scotland. 
On his approach, Donald Bane was deserted by his followers, 
and Duncan obtained possession of the throne without bloodshed. 
Thus, after a reign of only six months, Donald was obliged to 
resign the crown, and again to take refuge in the Hebrides. 

On the usurpation of the throne by Donald Bane, the family 
of the late Malcolm, fled for protection to their uncle, Edgar 
Atheling, then residing in England. Ethelred, Malcolm's eldest 
eon, having chosen the profession of a priest, thereby renounced 
all pretensions to the crown ; and whether Duncan, who now 
occupied the throne, had obtained possession of it in his own 
behalf, or as regent for the family of Malcolm, is quite uncer- 
tain. However this may be, Edmund, Malcolm's second eldest 
son, entered into a treaty with Donald Bane, for the purpose of 
murdering Duncan, and dividing the kingdom between them. 
Edmund accordingly concerted measures for Duncan's destruc- 
tion, which was accomplished at Monteith castle, about eighteen 
months after his accession to the throne, by Malpender, an earl 
of the Mearns, now called Kincardineshire. On the murder of 
Duncan, Donald Bane again usurped the sovereignty ; but his 
conduct was as obnoxious to the nobles as before. He con- 
tinued, however, to sway the sceptre for about three years, in 
the midst of great turbulence. But, by this time, the patience 
of the nobles was completely exhausted, and they resolved no 
longer to submit to his authority. Messengers were therefore 
secretly despatched to Edgar, the third surviving son of Malcolm 
with a promise to support his title to the throne. Encouraged 
by this promise, Edgar proceeded to Scotland, at the bead of a 
small force he had obtained from Rufus. As soon as he arrived, 
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all ranks flocked joyfully to his standard; and Donald, finding 
himself unable to contend with him, immediately fled. He was, 
however, speedily overtaken, and cast into prison ; where, being 
deprived of his eyes, pain, grief, and age, soon brought his exis- 
tence to an end. " Edmund, who had been the author of this 
second usurpation of Donald Bane, was imprisoned; and in token 
of penitence for the guilt he had incurred, by his accession to 
the murder of Duncan, ordered the fetters he had worn in his 
dungeon to be Juried with him in his coffin." 

1098. Edgar,* being now exalted to the throne of his fathers, 
enjoyed the love and esteem of all classes of his subjects. 
Throughout a reign of about nine years, no internal commotions 
distracted the country ; and, having lived on good terms with 
Bums, no war took place with England. On the death of that 
prince, Edgar confirmed the treaty of peace with his successor i 
Henry L, to whom he gave his sister, Matilda, in marriage. 

When a throne is lawfully obtained, and he who occupies it, 
enjoys the affections of his people, mutual prosperity and happi- 
ness are, in general, the consequences. But the reign of a 
usurper is never a reign of peace. Self-aggrandizement is the 
object at which he aims, not the welfare of the people. To gain 
his end, rigorous measures must be adopted, and he thus becomes 
an 'object of terror and detestation. Proceeding from one act 
of severity to another, his government becomes intolerable ; and 
the spirit of discontent thereby excited, at last breaks forth in 
open rebellion, which generally terminates in his own destruc- 
tion.— -It must not, however, be forgotten, that if such be the 
conduct and the end of the usurper of royalty, he who acquires 
a possession unjustly, no matter however humble, pursues a 
similar course; and, in his own sphere, is equally destitute of 
peace. He may assume the appearance of tranquillity, and, 
by fraud aud artifice, continue to evade the claims of the right- 
ful proprietor ; but will eventually reap the bitter fruits of his 

* Edgar was the first Scottish king who was anointed with oil. 
Anointing, in the most ancient times, was a sign for setting apart a 
man for the office of a king ; and, in Scripture language, all princes are 
said to be the anointed of the Lord. By this phrase, however, ;it;is 
not meant, that all to whom it was applied, were actually anointed 
with oil. It only intimates that they were appointed, by the providence 
of God, to execute the kingly office. But the Pope, having now 
acquired considerable influence in Scotland, commanded Edgar to be 
anointed with oil by the Bishop of St. Andrews, in order to testify 
thai it was by his permission that he was set upon the throne. . 
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unrighteous doings. It is therefore incumbent upon all, espe- 
cially upon the young, to guard against a covetous disposition. 
Honesty is the best policy ; " godliness with contentment is 
great gain ;" and " a little that a righteous man hath, is better 
than the riches of many wicked." 



Edgar is succeeded by Alexander L — conspiracy against his 
life detected and defeated — his conduct towards oppressors 
of the poor-— his death, and accession of David I. 
1107—1124. 

Lim'it-ed, confined limitis In-dig-na'tion, anger <Hgnu$ 

dis-pu'ted, questioned puto ex'e-cu-ted, put to death secutus 

per-ceiv'ing, observing capio el'e-va-ted, raised levo 

ac-ces'sion, coming cessw ex»pe'ri-ence, practice perior 

con-spir'a-cy, secret plot spiro in-ter-rup'tions, stops ruptus 

de-scend'««mt, offspring scando im-port'ance, consequence porto 

tran-quil'li-ty, peace tranquillus im-per'a-tive, incumbent impero 

Edgar, having left no family, was succeeded, in the year 1107, 
by his brother, Alexander I., surnamed the Fierce, probably on 
account of the violence of his temper. " By the will of the 
late monarch, Alexander's power, as king, was limited to the 
countries north of the firths of Forth and Tay ; while the southern 
districts, with the exception of Lothian, were assigned to his 
youngest brother, David." Alexander at first disputed the 
power of Edgar to make such a division of the kingdom, but, 
perceiving that the English barons espoused the cause of David, 
lie prudently consented to abide by the terms of the will. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, a' number of 
restless young men, thinking that, like Edgar, " he would be a 
peaceful, or, as they styled it, a slothful king," formed a con- 
spiracy against his life, in order to place a descendant of Mac- 
upon the throne. Their purpose, however, was discov- 
ered, and Alexander soon gave them to understand that they 
had formed a false estimate of his character. Having pursued 
the rebels to the utmost boundary of Ross-shire, he speedily re- 
duced them to submission, and brought their leaders to a shame- 
ful death. The activity and promptitude with which he defeated 
this conspiracy, secured to him uninterrupted tranquillity during 
the remainder of his life. 

Alexander is said to have been rigid in the administration of 
justice, and to have exerted himself in relieving the poor from 
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the oppression of the nobles, of which the following anecdote is 
a remarkable instance : — While passing through the Mearns, on 
his return from quelling the insurrection just adverted to, a poor 
woman complained to him, that the son of the earl of that dis- 
trict, had scourged her husband with thongs, for prosecuting 
him In a court of justice, in order to obtain payment of a lawful 
debt. The story excited the indignation of the monarch, who, 
in order to deter others from such like cruelty, alighted from his 
horse, and ordered the young earl to be executed on the spot. 

But while Alexander was charitable to the poor, and endea- 
voured to relieve them from oppression, he was haughty and 
terrible to his other subjects. To the clergy, however, he was 
humble and courteous, and " his reign is chiefly remarkable for 
the determined struggle which he made in defence of the inde- 
pendence of the church of Scotland.' 7 His proceedings in this 
matter, will hereafter be noticed, when treating of the history of 
the Church. Alexander died at Stirling, in 1124, after a peace- 
ful reign of seventeen years. It was during the reign of this 
prince that silver coin was first introduced into Scotland. 

On the death of Alexander, his brother David was elevated to 
the sovereignty of the whole kingdom, with the universal ap- 
probation of the people. During the reigns of Edgar and 
Alexander, he had resided with his brother-in-law, Henry 
I., king of England. By his long residence at the English 
court, he had acquired no small experience in the art of go- 
vernment, which, with his superior talents and eminent piety, 
rendered him well qualified for the exalted situation he now oc- 
cupied. Since the commencement of his father's reign, the 
manners of the Scottish people had, with occasional interrup- 
tions, been gradually improving, and the nation was now well 
prepared for a higher degree of cultivation. This was what 
David earnestly desired, and throughout the whole period of 
his reign, his attention was chiefly devoted to the improvement 
of his people. 

The demise of one monarch, and the succession of another, 
are events of the utmost importance to a nation. When, how- 
ever, the throne is lawfully and peaceably assumed, and he who 
sways the sceptre is disposed and resolved, like David, to rule 
for the public good, a great national blessing is, doubtless, con- 
ferred by Him who ruleth over all, But, it is not enough that 
the monarch be resolved to rule well, — the people must also be 



resolved to render a dutiful obedience, and ought ever to sup- 
port the sovereign, in the execution of his lawful authority. By 
the wise administration of government on the part of the monarch 
—and the dutiful submission to authority on the part of the peo- 
ple, the throne is established, and the national welfare promoted* 
As it is by the Almighty that " kings reign, and princes decree 
justice/ 9 it is therefore imperative upon both sovereign and 
people, to approach the throne of the Eternal, thnt the one may 
be enabled to rule, and the other to obey, in the fear of God. 
There are many who " despise dominion, and speak evil of 
dignities, 99 but let all remember, that " the powers that be are 
ordained of God, 99 and, that to despise those in lawful authority, 
is highly criminal in the sight of Him who has said, " Thou 
shalt not revile the judges, nor curse the ruler of thy people." 



CHAP. VI. 

Insurrection in Murray-shire suppressed— precautions of 
Henry L for the succession of Matilda — David swears to 
support her claims — Stephen usurps the English throne — 
war with England—Battle of the Standard. 
1124^-1138. 



Ex-ci'ted, raised cito 

con-nec'tion, alliance necto 

con-cur'rence, consent curro 

con-sis'ten-cy, agreement sisto 

san'guin-a-ry, bloody sanguinis 

o-riff'in-a-ted, began orior 

con'se-cra-ted, sacred sacer 

ar'ti-fice, trick artisfacio 



As-ser'tion, declaration sertum 
al-ter-ca'tion, quarrel alternus 
re-duc'tion, subduing ductus 

in-vi'o-late, unbroken violo 

res-o-lu'tion, determina- \ fo j 1rt||B 

tion / 

re-quire'mente, demands quaero 
con scious-ness, knowledge scio 



During the whole reign of David, there was only one civil 
commotion, which took place in the county of Murray. This 
insurrection, however, was soon quelled, and the execution of 
the earl of that district, by whom it was excited, again restored 
internal tranquillity. But, though David, with this exception, 
was not disturbed with commotions at home, his connection with 
the royal family of England, led him to engage in hostile mea- 
sures with that country. His brother-in-law, Henry L, having 
been deprived of all his children, except his daughter Matilda, 
resolved that she should succeed him on the throne. Being 
aware that the English nobles were unfavourable to female go- 
vernment, he prevailed on them to swear that, on his death, they 
would immediately proclaim Matilda as his successor. He also 
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prevailed on her uncle, David, king of Scotland, to take the 
same oath, and having taken these precautions, he indulged the 
hope, that Matilda would obtain peaceful possession of the 
crown. But when his death took place, in 1135, his nephew, 
Stephen, grandson of William the Conqueror, regardless of the 
solemn engagement into which, along with the other nobles, he 
had entered, seized upon the vacant throne, and, with their con- 
currence, was formally crowned king of England, in three weeks 
after his uncle's death. Having thus excluded Matilda from 
the sovereignty, he despatched ambassadors to David, demand- 
ing homage for the possessions held by him in England. Justly 
regarding Stephen as a usurper, David refused to comply with 
his demand, and informed the messengers, that, as he had lately, 
along with Stephen himself, and all the English nobles, sworn 
that Matilda should be the lawful queen of England, he neither 
would, nor ought, in consistency with his oath, to acknowledge 
any other sovereign, and that he was resolved to support her 
title to the throne. War was therefore mutually declared, and 
the two nations were again involved in sanguinary conflict 

The most important event of the war which thus originated, 
was the battle of the Standard; so called from the standard 
used by the English on that occasion. This was the mast of a 
ship, fixed on a high four-wheeled carriage, surmounted by a 
silver cross, and a little casket containing a consecrated host,* 
surrounded by the banners of certain saints. The two armies, 
having met at Gutton moor, near Northallerton, engaged in 
mortal combat on the 22d August, 1138. The Scottish army 
was drawn up in three lines, the first of which was commanded 
by the chiefs of Galloway ; the second by Prince Henry of 
Scotland ; and the third by the king himself. " The English 
were formed into one compact and firm battalion, in the midst 
of which the consecrated Standard was displayed. The bishop 
of Orkney mounted the carriage, and proclaiming the war was 
a holy one, assured each English soldier, that those who fell 
should immediately pass into Paradise. The English barons 

• The word host comes from hostia, which signifies a sacrifice. It is 
a doctrine of the Popish Church, that the bread used at the Lord's 
Supper, is, after consecration, or being prayed over by the priest, con- 
verted into the real body of Christ. The English, who were at this 
time papists, inclosed a piece of this bread in a little casket, and, re- 
garding it as the presence of Christ, assured themselves of Divine 
protection. 
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grasped each other's hands, and swore to be victorious, or die 
in the field. " Both armies fought with the greatest bravery, 
and the action was not only well disputed, but for some time 
even doubtful. The Scots, however, were at last thrown into 
complete disorder by the artifice of an English soldier. This 
individual, having exalted a man's head upon a spear, called 
out, " This is the head of the king of Scots." His assertion was 
believed by those who were around him; the report of the king's 
death flew like lightning through the ranks ; the soldiers threw 
down their arms, and immediately fled from the scene of conflict. 
The king, understanding the cause of their alarm, instantly cast 
his helmet to the ground, and riding among them with his bare 
head, endeavoured to convince them that they had been de- 
ceived, and to prevent their retreat But the alarm and panic 
had become so general, that all his attempts to assure them be 
was still alive, were of no avail ; and his nobles, seeing that the 
battle was completely lost, hurried him away from the field of 
combat. Having retreated with the remains of his army to Car- 
lisle, the various leaders, stung with remorse at the defeat they 
had sustained, indulged in mutual reproaches, each regarding 
the other as the cause of the fatal disaster. So high indeed had 
the spirit of altercation arisen, that David, in order to prevent 
them from mortal strife, engaged them in besieging the castle of 
Werk, on the reduction of which, he immediately returned to 
Scotland. 

David's anxiety to preserve his oath inviolate, occasioned the 
war with Stephen, the principle event of which has just now 
been related. To adhere to the obligations of an oath is, at all 
times, an imperative duty ; nor must we, even for the sake of 
securing our own comfort, shrink from its demands. The 
Psalmist -inquires, "Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill?" and one of the answers is, 
" He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not" The 
non-violation of oaths, is here pointed out as a characteristic of 
those who shall inhabit heaven. An oath, therefore, must not 
be violated ; it is a sacred thing, a most solemn engagement — 
an appeal to heaven of the sincerity of a promise, and of the re- 
solution to fulfil it Such an engagement ought never to 
be made, except for lawful purposes, and in cases of urgent 
necessity. But, even when satisfied as to the lawfulness and 
necessity of an oath, it must not be engaged in, without having 
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well considered whether we are disposed to fulfil its require- 
ments. It is better not to row at all, than to tow under a con- 
sciousness of not being able to pay. But while we respect an 
oath, we must not be regardless of a promise. He who pro- 
mises, and purposes not to perform, is both a liar and a deceiver, 
and justly incurs not only the holy contempt of men, but the 
wrath of an angry God. In all our promises, lot us therefore 
be sincere ; and, baring made them, let us, in humble depend- 
ance on Divine grace, earnestly endeavour to fulfil them. 



CHAP. VII. 



Peace with England—state of matters in that kingdom— death 
of prince Henry — regret of the nation— David's address to 
the nobles, 

1138—1152. 



In-ac-tiv'i-ty, want of \ 
vigour / 

hos-til'i-ties, war " hostis 

med-i-a'tion, intercession medius 

foi'tre*s-es, strongholds 

for 'ti- tude, courage 

ret'i-nue, attendants Unto 

im-pe'ri-ous, tyrannical irnpero 

lib-er-a'tion, setting free liber 



actus 



\ fortis 



Miw'cu-ltoe, resembling nuuadwt 

man ^ ) 

ne-go-ti-a'tion, treaty negotium 

ac-com-mo-da'tion, ad- > , 

J'ustment J 

'u-ta-ry, beneficial salutis 

ad-min'is-ter, give minister 

con-so-la'tion, comfort solor 

fe-lic'i-ty, happiness felicis 



Matilda, for whose sake, David had engaged in war with 
England, had, as yet, taken no .active measures in her own be- 
half; but was residing with her husband, Geoffry Plantagenet, 
in Normandy. Matilda's inactivity seems to have excited the 
displeasure of the Scottish nobles ; and the king, moved by their 
complaints, was somewhat disposed to accede to terms of peace. 
Stephen, too, although victorious over the Scots, was desirous to 
obtain a cessation of hostilities. Like all other usurpers, he had 
good reason to apprehend attacks from abroad, as well as com- 
motions in his own kingdom ; and, to him, peace with Scotland 
was a matter of the utmost importance. He therefore sent his 
wife, also named Matilda, and a niece of David, to treat with 
him about a peace. Through her mediation, ambassadors from 
both courts were appointed to meet at Durham, on the 13th 
April, 1139, when it was agreed, that hostilities should imme- 
diately cease ; that Cumberland, as by ancient right, should 
belong to David ; that Northumberland and Huntingdon, with 
the exception of the fortresses of Newcastle and Bamboroagh, 
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should be given to his son, prince Henry ; and, that for these 
possessions, homage should be done by them to Stephen. 

In the same year that peace was concluded between Stephen 
and David, Matilda arrived in England, accompanied by a nu- 
merous retinue. Her party daily increased, and war soon raged 
in every quarter of the kingdom. After many engagements, 
Stephen was taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln, in 1141* 
Matilda now obtained possession of the throne ; but her pas- 
sionate and imperious temper soon rendered her disagreeable to 
the great bulk of the nation. A conspiracy having been entered 
into to seize her person, she was compelled to flee from place 
to place, in order to avoid a prison. In one of these flights, the 
earl of Gloucester, the leader of her party, was taken prisoner. 
To obtain his release, she consented to the liberation of Stephen; 
—and civil war was again kindled with greater fury than ever. 
Being possessed of a masculine spirit, Matilda continued to 
brave all opposition, till 1146, when, despairing of success, she 
returned to Normandy. On her departure, Stephen immediately 
resumed the government, which was again disturbed by Matilda's 
son, prince Henry, who invaded England in 1 153. A decisive ac- 
tion was daily expected, but the nobles, in order to prevent further 
bloodshed and confusion, interposed with their good offices, and 
set on foot a negotiation between the contending princes. An 
accommodation was at last settled, by which it was agreed, that 
Stephen should possess the crown during his lifetime ; and that 
Henry, on Stephen's death, should succeed to the kingdom. 

On the restoration of peace, in 1139, David devoted his future 
time and talents to the improvement of his kingdom. " He 
founded towns, encouraged agriculture and commerce, enacted 
salutary laws, and advanced the civilization of the country by 
introducing great numbers of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and 
Flemish barons." But while thus most usefhlly employed, his 
only son, prince Henry, the expected heir of so much power 
and good fortune, died, leaving three sons and three daughters. 
The death of this prince was regarded by the people, not only 
as a great national calamity, but also as an individual bereave- 
ment His amiable dispositions and eminent virtues had en- 
deared him to their hearts, and all were looking forward to his 
expected reign, with the utmost pleasure. " His father's grief 
was rendered still more pungent by the tender age of bis grand- 
children, and the restless and ambitious disposition of Stephen ; 
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or, if Stephen should die, the high spirit of Henry, the son of 
Matilda, who would succeed to the kingdom, flushed with the 
headstrong fervour of youth." 

" Sick at heart with the anxious forecasting of so many ap- 
prehended evils, when all imagined he must sink beneath the 
pressure of his grief, such was his fortitude in the midst of his 
afflictions, that he invited his most intimate friends among the 
nobility, who, it would appear, were apprehensive lest he should 
allow his misfortunes to weigh too heavily upon him, to an en- 
tertainment, and thus addressed them, rather as one who could 
administer, than who required consolation. Nothing new, he 
observed, had happened, either to himself or his son. He long 
since had been taught, by the instructions of holy and learned 
men, that the world was governed by the providence of God, 
and, that he who endeavoured to oppose it, was not only foolish 
but impious. Nor was he ignorant that his son was born upon 
the condition that he should sometime die, or, that the loan 
which he received at his birth, must be returned at his death, and 
if he or others were ready to pay this debt, it was of no great 
moment at what time they were called upon by the creditor. 
If the wicked only died, then the decease of relations might 
with justice be lamented, but when we saw good men likewise 
depart, every Christian ought to be persuaded of that truth, that, 
living or dying, no evil can possibly happen to the virtuous. 
What reason is there why we should feel this separation from 
our relatives so severely, especially, when it must be so short ? 
when they do not so much leave us, as go before us to our com- 
mon country, whither we too, however long our life, must soon 
follow. As to my son ! if he have undertaken this journey first, 
that he might first see the holy men, my fathers and brothers, 
and first enjoy their company and conversation, if that grieve us, 
let us beware lest we do not rather seem to envy his felicity, 
than ^lament our own loss. But to you, my noble friends, to 
whom I owe so much for your personal kindness to myself, and 
your pious and grateful remembrance of my son, allow us— as 
for him too, I must reply — allow us to express how much we are 
indebted to you all." 

It is by the influence of Christianity alone, that we can, in 
the midst of affliction, submit with entire resignation to the Di- 
vine will. The religion of the Gospel inspires a magnanimity 
and a peace, which the world can neither give nor take away ; 
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and he who is indeed a disciple of Christ, has cause to rejoice 
even while he sorrows. Should he, however, through the frail- 
ness of humanity, repine, the solemn injunction, " Be still, and 
know that I am God," and the blessed assurance, " All things 
work together for good to them that love Me," again gladden 
and tranquillize his soul. Such is the experience of all who 
love the Lord indeed; and, that it 'may be yours individually, 
"Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at peace: thereby good 
shall come unto thee." 



chap. viii. 
David provides for his grandsons — hi* death— accession of 
Malcolm IV. — a famine and insurrection—artifices of Henry 
II. , king of England. 

1152—1159. 

Ed-u-ca'tion, instruction duco 
in-ca-pa'ci-ty, unfitness capio 



Re-sig-na'tion, unmur- \ 
muring submission ) 



ad-mi-ra'tion, wonder mirus 

in-struc'tion, admonition structus 

af-flict'ed, distressed JUctous 

pro-vis'ion, preparation visus 

con-duct'ed, led ductus 

de-vo'tion, worship votum 

fem'i-nine, woman like femina 



mor-tal'i-ty, death mortis 

ex-cite'ment, disturbance cito 

re-spect'ing, concerning speetus 

un-ques'tion-a-ble, not > miaetUo 



to be doubted 

so St^ tions ' en - } •**• 

The Christian resignation displayed by David on the loss of 
his son, prince Henry, excited the admiration of his courtiers, 
while the address he delivered to them on that occasion, is re- 
plete with instruction to all. David was now an old man, and, 
being afflicted with a disease which must soon cut him oft, he 
immediately made provision for the well-being and security of 
his young grand-children. His eldest grandson, Malcolm, was 
conducted through the whole country, by Macduff, earl of Fife* 
who caused the nobles to swear fealty to him, as undoubted 
heir to the crown. David declared William, his second grand- 
son, earl of Northumberland, and, having obtained a promise of 
obedience from the barons, with hostages* for its performance, 
put him in immediate possession of that province. He made 
David, his youngest grandson, earl of Huntingdon in England, 

* In those times, when a king made an agreement with another 
king,*or with any of his own nobles, persons of distinction were gen- 
erally given up to him, as a security for its fulfilment. The indi- 
viduals thus surrendered, were called hostages, and, in the event of 
their party violating the agreement, were liable to be put to death, or 
*•> be dealt with according to .the pleasure of the party injured. 
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and of Garrioch in Scotland, now a district of Aberdeenshire. 
Having thus provided for his grandsons, and settled all other 
affairs in the interior of his kingdom, he removed to Carlisle, 
where he was found dead, in an attitude of devotion, on Sabbath 
morning, the 24th May, 1153. Thus departed David I., in the 
seventy-third year of his age, after a reign of about twenty-nine 
years. He was "so dear to all, that his loss appeared to bo 
that of the best of fathers, rather than that of a king." 

David I. was succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm IV., who, 
from his feminine appearance, and gentle disposition, was com- 
monly called Malcolm the Maiden. He was crowned at Scone, 
in 1153; and the utmost attention having been bestowed upon 
his education, it was expected that his talents would equal, if 
not surpass, those of his grandsire. Some events of his reign, 
however, have generally been regarded as betraying a want of 
talent, and, above all, of resolution — a quality which, when pro- 
perly exercised, is of the utmost value in the character of a king. 
But these events may perhaps be more justly ascribed to the 
peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, than to natural 
incapacity ; and as he is acknowledged to have been brave in 
battle, he must have possessed at least an ordinary share of per- 
sonal courage, if not of mental resolution. 

In the first year of his reign, the whole kingdom was afflicted 
with a most grievous famine, which occasioned a great mortality 
both among men and cattle. On such occasions, it is usual for 
the people to cry to the king for bread, and, even when it is 
beyond his power to relieve their distress, murmur and discon- 
tent are the general consequences. That such was the case on 
the«present occasion, we do not affirm ; but it would nevertheless 
appear, that the existing famine created considerable excite- 
ment throughout the country. The agitated state of the public 
mind, and the tender age of the king, inspired Somerled, lord 
of the Isles, with the hope of obtaining possession of the throne. 
With a view to effect bis object, he collected a large band of 
followers, and having laid waste the counties in his own neigh- 
bourhood, many, through fear, or hope, were induced to attach 
themselves to his cause. He therefore soon found himself at 
the head of a numerous army ; but, on being opposed by the 
king's forces, under the command of Gilchrist, earl of Angus, 
many of his followers were slain, and Somerled himself, com- 
pelled to submit to the authority of the king. 
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The death of Stephen, king of England, occurred soon after 
Malcolm's accession to the throne. According to agreement, 
he was succeeded by Henry II., son of Matilda, respecting 
whom David had felt great uneasiness, on account of the tender 
age of his grand-children. Henry had, at one time, sworn to 
David, that, on his coming to the English throne, he would 
never attempt to deprive either him, or any of his posterity, of any 
part of the possessions which the Scots then held in England. 
When he became king, however, he formed the resolution of 
annexing the whole of these possessions to the dominions of 
England ; and, but for his oath, would have engaged in war, for 
the purpose of obtaining them. But, while he feared to violate 
his oath, by entering into hostilities with Scotland, he scrupled 
not to evade it by artifice. Having, by flattery and professions 
of friendship, gained some ascendency over the mind of the youth- 
ful Malcolm, he prevailed upon him to do homage for the posses- 
sions already referred to. That Henry was entitled to homage for 
these lands, is unquestionable ; but while this cannot be disputed, 
it is nevertheless evident, that the ceremony should have been 
performed by the individuals to whom they respectively belong- 
ed. Malcolm was accordingly bound to acknowledge Henry 
as his superior for Cumberland, while his brothers, William and 
David, were bound to render homage for Northumberland and 
Huntingdon. Henry, however, not only prevailed upon Mal- 
colm to do homage for the whole, but soon after, to give up all 
claim to his possessions in Cumberland and Northumberland. 
Thus did Henry. obtain possession of those lands, which had 
long been held by the Scots ; and it is not unlikely, that a con- 
sciousness of being unable to maintain his right to them by war, 
induced Malcolm to yield more readily to his solicitations. 

The conduct of Henry towards Malcolm, may be regarded as 
an illustration of the artifices of those, who are desirons to avoid 
the fulfilment of an obligation, or to gratify their wishes in spite 
of any engagement, however solemn, under which they may 
have come. Restrained by the dictates of conscience, or by a 
sense of shame, from openly violating a sacred promise, they 
endeavour to soothe the one, or to elude the other, by such 
means, as in their wisdom, are most likely to accomplish the 
end they have in view. Every advantage is therefore taken of 
the circumstances of those with whom they have to deal ; nor 

^ they deterred by the tenderness of youth, the infirmities of 
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age, or the cries of innocence, from executing their unhallowed 
purposes. Regardless of the Divine injunction, " Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ;" 
they act according to their own counsels, and glory in the suc- 
cess of their unrighteous doings. There is, however, a day of 
final retribution, when every one shall be rewarded according 
to his works. 



CHAP. IX. 

Chivalry— eeremonies of Knighthood — Malcolm is knighted by 

Henry IL— insurrections in Scotland — death of the king, 

1159—1165. 



Es-sen'tial, of the utmost > • 

importance J 

em'u-lous, desirous aemulus 

in'ati-tu-ted, established status 
ad-mis'sion, entrance missus 

can'di-date, competitor candeo 
dis'ci-pline, training discipulus 
in-i-ti-a'tion, admittance initium 



For-mal'i-ties. ceremonies forma 

so-li'ci-ted, entreated solicitus 

ap-pre-hend', think prehendo 

am i-ty, friendship amicus 

pa'ci-fied, appeased pads 

mil'i-ta-rv, warlike militia 

m-tre-pid'i-t), boldness trepidus 

sup-pres'sion, crushing preaaua 

Chivalry, or knighthood, being now considered as essential 
to the profession of arms, kings and nobles were emulous of its 
honours. It is said to have been instituted about the middle of 
the eleventh century, in order to redress private wrongs, and to 
preserve public safety. Those who were distinguished by the 
honour of knighthood, esteemed the redressing of wrongs and 
grievances as their highest glory ; but, in this honourable em- 
ployment, the injuries they committed, were often greater than 
those they redressed. Previous to admission, however, the can- 
didate for the honour of knighthood, had to undergo a course 
of discipline, which no doubt was calculated to inspire him 
with martial ardour. " He was educated in the house of some 
knight, commonly a person of high rank, whom he served first 
in the character of page, and afterwards of squire ; nor was he 
admitted to the honour of knighthood, until he had given many 
striking proofs of his valour and address. The ceremony of 
initiation was very solemn. Severe fastings, and nights spent 
in a church or chapel in prayer ; confession of sins, and the re- 
ceiving of the sacraments with devotion ; bathing, and putting 
on white robes, as emblems of that purity of manners required 
by the laws of chivalry, were necessary preparations for this 
ceremony." 
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" When the candidate for knighthood had gone through all 
these, and other introductory formalities, he fell at the feet of 
the person from whom be expected that honour, and, on his 
knees, delivered to him his sword. After answering suitable 
questions, the usual oath was administered to him, namely, to 
serve his prince, defend the faith, protect the persons and re- 
putations of virtuous ladies, and to rescue, at the hazard of his 
life, widows, orphans, and all unhappy persons groaning under 
injustice or oppression. Then the knights and ladies, who as- 
sisted at the ceremony, adorned the candidate with the armour 
and ensigns of chivalry, beginning with putting on the spurs, 
and ending with girding him with the sword. Seeing him thus 
accoutred, the king or nobleman, who was to confer the honour 
of knighthood, gave him the accolade, or dubbing, by three 
gentle strokes with the flat part of the sword on the shoulder, 
or with the palm of his hand on the neck, saying, 'In the name 
of God, St. Michael, and St George, Intake thee a knight! be 
thou loyal, brave, and hardy.'" 

Henry II., having been admitted to the honour of knighthood 
by his uncle, David, late king of Scotland, Malcolm was now 
desirous that Henry should confer the same distinction upon 
him. To this request, however, Henry at first refused to accede : 
nor did he bestow the honour solicited, until Malcolm had ap- 
proved his valour, by fighting under the banners of England, 
against the king of France, in 1159. Henry had good reason 
to apprehend that the Scots, who were highly indignant at the 
late conduct of Malcolm, in ceding his possessions in England, 
would make an effort to regain them, whenever an opportunity 
should occur. From this it would appear, that the presence of 
their prince in the English army, was devised by Henry, to pre- 
vent them from making such an attempt, during his absence on 
the Continent. But the Scottish nobles could not, with feelings 
of indifference, behold their sovereign bearing arms against the 
king of France, with whom they were on terms of perfect amity; 
nor could they regard him otherwise than acting a part, not only 
derogatory to his dignity as an independent prince, but also de- 
grading to themselves, and therefore insisted upon his immediate 
return. Malcolm, on finding that he had incurred their dis- 
pleasure, hastened home, and, having pacified their rage, re- 
sumed the cares of government An insurrection in Galloway, 
and another in Murray -shire, called for an immediate display of 
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his military talents. After three engagements, he defeated the 
insurgents in Galloway, and, having restored that district to 
tranquillity, he instantly turned his arms against the rebels in 
Murray. These, on account of their perpetual turbulence and 
perfidy, were deprived of their possessions ; and, having dis- 
persed them throughout the kingdom, he planted new colonies 
in their room. Somerled, Lord of the Isles, who had raised an 
insurrection, at the commencement of this reign, attempted a 
similar enterprise, in 1164, but was defeated and slain, along 
with his son, at Renfrew, by a body of the king's troops. 

The intrepidity and valour displayed by Malcolm, in the sup- 
pression of these commotions, secured to him the respect and 
confidence of his people, of which, by his transactions with 
Henry, he had been almost utterly deprived. The young 
monarch, however, did not long survive his return to popularity. 
He died at Jedburgh, in 1165, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, and twelfth of his reign. 

How short is the duration, and how uncertain the tenure, of 
the dignities and enjoyments of a present world ! Death, the 
grand leveller of all human distinctions, enters the palace as 
unceremoniously as he enters the meanest habitation; and he 
who wields the sceptre must resign his breath, even as they who 
are subject to his sway. " There is no man that hath power 
over the spirit to retain the spirit; neither hath he power in the 
day of death; 99 for " it is appointed unto men once to die. 99 
Learn, then, to value and improve your time. Spend it not in 
the vain pursuits of a present world, but in preparation for eter- 
nity. Be not diverted from this all-important work, by the hope 
of many days and future opportunities, for, even now, the last 
messenger may be near at hand. 
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CHAP. X. 

Accession of William the Lion— armorial bearings — William 

in vain demands restitution of Northumberland— alliance 

with France — rebellion of the sons of Henry IL— William 

espouses their cause — invades England and is taken prisoner. 

1165—1174. 
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to arms / 

pro-tect'ed, covered tectus 
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.tion / curaus 

in'flu-ence, power Jluo 

per-pet'u-ate, continue perpe* 

m-sti-ga'tion, incitement stigo 
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m ti^ ble,,inque '-} **- 

pro-sper'i-ty, success spero 



Malcolm IV. was succeeded by his brother, William I., stir- 
named the Lion, who was crowned on the 24th December, 1165. 
Before the days of William none of the Scottish kings had as- 
sumed armorial bearings. " In his time," says Sir Walter 
Scott, " warriors and men of consequence began to assume what 
are called armorial bearings, which you may still see cut upon 
seals, engraved on silver plate, and painted upon gentlemen's 
carriages. Now, it is as well to know the meaning of this 
ancient custom. In the time of which I am speaking, the war- 
riors went into battle clad in complete armour, which covered 
them from top to toe. On their heads they wore iron caps, 
called helmets, with visors, which came down and protected the 
face, so that nothing could be seen of the countenance, except 
the eyes peeping through bars of iron. But as it was necessary 
that a king, lord, or knight, should be known to his followers 
in battle, they adopted two ways of distinguishing themselves. 
The one was by a crest, that is, a figure of some kind or other, 
as a lion, a wolf, a hand holding a sword, or some such decor- 
ation, which they wore on the top of the helmet, as we talk of 
the cock's comb being the crest of that bird. But, besides this 
mark of distinction, these warriors were accustomed to paint 
emblematical figures, sometimes of a very whimsical kind, upon 
their shields. These emblems became general ; and at length 
no one was permitted to bear any such armorial device, except- 
ing he either had right to carry it by inheritance, or that such 
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right had been conferred upon him by some sovereign prince. 
To assume the crest or armorial emblems of another man was a 
high offence, and often mortally resented ; and to adopt ar- 
morial bearings for yourself, was punished as a misdemeanour 
by a peculiar Court, composed of men called Heralds, who 
gave their name to the science called Heraldry. As men dis- 
used the wearing of armour, the original purpose of heraldry 
fell into neglect, but still persons of ancient descent remained 
tenacious of the armorial distinctions of their ancestors ; and, as 
I told you before, they are now painted on carriages, or placed 
above the principal door of country-houses, or frequently en- 
graved on seals. But there is much less attention paid to her- 
aldry now than there was formerly, although the College of 
Heralds still exists. Now, William, king of Scotland, having 
chosen for his armorial bearings a Red Lion, rampant, that is, 
standing on its hind legs, as if it were going to climb, he ac- 
quired the name of William the Lion. And the Rampant Lion 
still constitutes the arms of Scotland, and the President of the 
Heralds' Court, in that country, who is always a person of high 
rank, is called Lord Lion, King-at-Arms." 

William is said to have attended to no duty, public or private, 
until he had demanded from Henry II. the restitution of Nor- 
thumberland, his patrimonial inheritance. With a view to recover 
this possession, he unwillingly followed that prince to the war 
in France ; but, on perceiving that Henry was resolved not to 
comply with his demand, he left his service in disgust, and en- 
tered into a negotiation with France. This seems to have been 
the first intercourse of the Scots with that country, and from this 
period they were for some centuries, more or less, under French 
influence. 

Henry II. had four sons, for all of whom he had made such 
provision as was calculated to prevent jealousy among them, and 
at the same time to perpetuate the greatness of his family. His 
eldest son, prince Henry, had been appointed to sncceed him 
as king of England, and duke of Normandy ; and Geoffry, 
Richard, and John, to bear rule over his other dominions. 
Prince Henry, however, at the instigation of his father-in-law, 
Lewis VII., king of France, insisted that his father should im- 
mediately resign to him, either the kingdom of England or the 
dutchy of Normandy. Geoffry and Richard, by the persuasion 
of their mother, also leagued themselves with the court of 
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France, and demanded instant possession of the territories which 
had been assigned to them. In this absurd and unnatural re- 
bellion, to which John also seems to have been a party, the 
young princes were supported by Lewis, king of France, 
several other princes on the continent, besides many barons, 
both English and Norman. William, king of Scotland, still 
indignant at Henry's refusal of Northumberland, also espoused 
the quarrel of the rebel brothers ; and, having obtained from 
prince Henry a grant of that province as far as the Tyne, he 
attempted to take possession of it, in 1173, but was compelled 
to retreat, and to agree to a cessation of hostilities. 

In the following summer, 1174, William again invaded Eng- 
land, at the head of eighty thousand men. With this numerous 
army he committed such devastations in the northern counties, 
as forced the English to make proposals for peace. These pro- 
posals, however, were made only for the purpose of gaining 
time ; and while the English, by their ambassadors, were assur- 
ing William that all would be settled according to his wishes, 
they were busily employed in preparing for a hostile engagement 
The English ambassadors, perceiving that the Scots, in conse- 
quence of the proposed peace, had become negligent and remiss, 
and that the greater part of the army was scattered in search of 
provisions, insisted that an attack should instantly be made 
upon their camp, then pitched at Alnwick. Four hundred 
horsemen, under the command of some northern barons, were 
accordingly despatched from Newcastle, during the night, and, 
under cover of a thick morning mist, approached the unsuspect- 
ing Scots, unobserved. William, who was at the time patrolling 
the country with a body of about sixty horse, " at first took the 
English for a part of his own army, but when undeceived said 
boldly, ' Now shall we see who are good knights,' and charged 
at the head of his few followers. He was unhorsed and made 
prisoner, with divers of his principal followers. The northern 
barons, afraid of a rescue from the numerous Scottish army, re- 
treated with all speed to Newcastle, bearing with them their 
royal captive. William was presented to Henry at Northampton 
with his legs tied beneath the horse's belly; unworthy usage for 
a captive prince, the near relation of his victor. It should be 
remembered, however, that William's interference in the do- 
mestic quarrels of his family, must have greatly incensed Henry 
against liiin, and, that it was not a time when men were scrupu- 
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lous in their mode of expressing resentment.' 9 Soon after tins 
event, Henry reduced bis rebellious sons to submission. 

Obedience to parents is the great duty of children ; nor must 
they, when arrived at the years of discretion, cease to give them 
reverence. The sons of Henry II. were prompted by ambition 
and wicked counsel, to demand immediate possession of those 
territories, which, according to his own appointment, they were 
in due time certain to enjoy. Heedless of the precepts and 
promises of the Bible, in regard to filial obedience, and in de- 
fiance of the awful threatenings denounced by it against the dis- 
obedient, they sought to deprive their father of his honour, and 
to exalt themselves. Such conduct, however, is manifested by 
children in general. Esteeming themselves wiser than their 
fathers, they despise counsel, and hate instruction; impatient of 
restraint, they long for an opportunity to free themselves from 
parental authority ; and, in place of being a comfort to their 
parents, they too often bring down their gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. By such conduct they give indubitable evidence 
that they love not their Father in heaven. Wherever there is 
true love to God, there is love to all his commandments ; nor 
let any presume to expect prosperity in this world, or happiness 
in the next, who obey not their parents in the Lord. 

CHAP. XI. 

William is carried prisoner to Falaise — resigns the indepen- 
dence of Scotland— death of Henry IL~-is succeeded by 
Rfthard L— Scotland restored to independence-— quarrel 
with king John— death of William. 
1174—1214. 
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ing one more than> partis 

another J 
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William, being now in the hands, of the English, was at first 
confined in the castle of Richmond, but, for better security, was 
soon removed to Falaise* in Normandy. The English monarchs 
had as yet made no pretensions to superiority over the kingdom 

• Falaise=Fa-lai\ 
£2 
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. of Scotland ; bat Henry, having the monarch in his custody, now 
conceived the idea of reducing it to a state of dependance. He 
accordingly demanded that William, as the price of his liberty, 
should do homage to him for his whole kingdom ; and that, as 
security for the fulfilment of this humiliating condition, he should 
give hostages, and surrender the places of the greatest strength 

■ in his dominions. In order to regain his liberty, William, with 
the consent of the barons and clergy, agreed to the terms which 
Henry had proposed, — terms more disgraceful to himself than 
to his royal prisoner. Agreeably to the conditions of this dis- 
honourable treaty, concluded at Falaise, on the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1174, the castles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Edin- 
burgh, and Stirling, were surrendered to the English, while the 
king's brother, David, earl of Huntingdon, and many of the 
Scottish nobles were delivered as hostages. Soon after his 
release, William, along with his nobles and bishops, appeared 
at York, where they swore fealty to Henry, and did homage for 
the kingdom of Scotland. Thus deprived of her independence, 
Scotland remained in subjection to England, till the death of 
Henry IL, in 1189, a space of fifteen years. His son and suc- 
cessor, Richard I., being a man of romantic valour, was desirous 
of distinguishing himself in what was then called the Holy War.* 
It was, however, necessary, before engaging in this enterprise, 
to place his own kingdom in a state of complete security. Well 
aware that the homage renderedby William to England, was ex- 
tremely mortifying to that monarch, he had no doubt that the Scots 
would yet make an effort to regain their ancient independence ; 
and, esteeming the glory he expected to reap in Palestine, much 
more illustrious than the homage of Scotland, he solemnly re- 

• It was inculcated by the Romish Church, that pilgrimages to the 
tombs of saints and martyrs, were meritorious in the sight of God. 
Pilgrimages had therefore long been common ; and as a pilgrimage to 
Christ's Sepulchre at Jerusalem, was attended with great expense, 
fatigue, ana danger, it was esteemed more meritorious than all others, 
and came to be regarded as an expiation for almost every crime. The 
Mahometan Turks, having made themselves masters of Jerusalem, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, pilgrims were thenceforth 
exposed to outrages of every kind from these fierce barbarians. By 
the solicitations of a fanatical monk, commonly called Peter the Her- 
mit, and of Pope Urban II., the princes and people of Europe, were 
induced to unite for the purpose of driving the infidel Turks from the 
Holy Land. The war thus entered into was therefore called the Holy 
War, and those who engaged in it, having, in allusion to our Saviour's 
death, adopted a cross for their standard, and affixed a figure of the 
same to their right shoulders, their expeditions to Palestine obtained 
the name of Crvuade*. 
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nounced the claim, and absolved William from the hard condi- 
tions which Henry, his father, had imposed. For the renuncia- 
tion of this claim, the Scots agreed to pay him ten thousand 
merks sterling, a sum equal to one hundred thousand pounds 
at the present day, which would, no doubt, materially assist 
him in defraying the expense of his expedition to the Holy 
Land. 

The Scots, having now regained their ancient independence , 
lived, with the exception of a few brief interruptions, in great 
harmony with England for more than a hundred years. One of 
these interruptions took place soon after the death of Richard 
I. John, his successor, having engaged in war with the king 
of France, requested the assistance of William. To this, how- 
ever, William refused to accede, on the ground that he had, in 
the early part of his reign, formed an alliance with France. 
Incensed at this refusal, John, on his return, sought an occasion 
of quarrel with Scotland, and for that purpose began to build, a 
fort at Tweedmouth, opposite to the castle of Berwick, now in 
the hands of the Scottish monarch. Having in vain complained 
of this injury, William collected a force and demolished the 
building, which was again erected and again demolished. Both 
parties levied armies, in 1209, but were, prevented by the me- 
diation of their nobles, from engaging in hostilities. "By a 
.treaty entered into betwixt the princes, the cause of complaint 
was removed; William agreeing to pay to John a sum of fifteen 
thousand merks for good-will, it is said, and for certain favour- 
able conditions." Of this sum, ton thousand merks were con- 
tributed by the nobles, in 1211, and the remaining five thousand 
by the boroughs. The payment of this large sum, and the ten 
thousand merks to Richard I., seems to have been accomplished 
without national distress; from which it may be concluded, 
that the trade of Scotland was, even at this time, considerably 
extensive. 

Till within a year of his death, the tranquillity of William's 
reign, was much disturbed with commotions of a formidable 
nature, in various parts of the kingdom. These, however, were 
all brought to a happy conclusion, and William died in peace 
at Stirling, on the 4ih December, 1214, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, and the forty .ninth of his reign. During the 
course of this period, he enacted many salutary laws which are 
•till preserved ; and is said to have been strict and impartial in 
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the administration of justice. " His rashness at Alnwick, and 
the precipitation with which he bartered the independence of 
Scotland for his own liberty/' somewhat obscure the lustre of 
his reign ; " but his dexterous negotiation with Richard I. ena- 
bled him to recoyer that false step, and to leave his kingdom 
in the same condition in which he found it" 

To take advantage of the misfortunes of an enemy, indicates 
a- spirit at once selfish and unmerciful. William's misfortune at 
Alnwick, induced the English monarch to impose conditions, 
not only degrading to the Scots, but, in the eye of an enlight- 
ened policy, highly dishonourable to himself. Such conduct 
may be consistent with a mere earthly prudence, but is ut- 
terly at variance with the maxims of Divine wisdom. " Rejoice 
not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart be glad 
when he stumbleth : lest the Lord see it, and it displease Him, 
and He turn away his wrath from him." " Say not," in regard 
to your enemy, " 1 will do so to him as he hath done to me ; 
I will render to the man according to his work;" but act ac- 
cording to the Heavenly precept, " If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink : for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee." Thus shall ye recompence to no man 
evil for evil, but overcome it with good ; and, in the integrity of 
your heart, be enabled to. pray, "Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors." 



en a p. xii. 
Accession of Alexander II. — England and King John— conduct 
of the Pope — subjection of England to the Roman See— death 
of King John — is succeeded by Henry III. 
1214—1221. 
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Mag'ni-fied, exaggerated magnus 
im-pond'ing, approaching pendeo 
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ab-ject'lv, meanly jactus 
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an'nu-al-ly, yearly annus 
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regard 
lib'er-al, abundant ' liber 
nc-go'ti-a-ting, treating negotium 
con'fer-ence, consultation fero 

Widliam the Lion was succeeded by his son, Alexander II., 
who was crowned at Scone, on the 10th December, 1 214. He 
ascended the throne at the early age of seventeen, and, having 

mediately convoked an assembly of the states, he confirmed 
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all the acts of his father, and settled the affairs of the kingdom, 
with a prudence and firmness which excited the admiration of 
his subjects. 

The enormities of John, king of England, had excited both 
the contempt and hatred of all classes of his people ; and as he 
had also incurred the displeasure of the Pope, his subjects were 
absolved from their oath of allegiance, and he himself sentenced, 
in 1213, to be deposed from the throne. But as this last sen- 
tence could not be effected without an armed force, the Pope 
offered Philip II. king of France, the pardon of all his sins, end- 
less spiritual benefits, and the kingdom of England, as the re- 
ward of carrying it into execution. Allured by this liberal offer, 
Philip levied a great army, and otherwise prepared himself for 
the invasion of England. In the meantime, however, the Pope's 
legate, under pretence of negotiating with the English barons 
in favour of the French monarch, went to Dover, and had a con- 
ference with John on his arrival. Having magnified to that 
prince the number of the enemy, and the disaffection of his own 
subjects, he counselled him as a friend, to save himself from the 
impending danger, by coming under the protection of the Pope. 
Labouring under the apprehensions of present terror, John lis- 
tened to the insidious proposal, and abjectly resigned his crown 
to the legate, as the Pope's representative, who, after retaining 
it five days, restored it to him as a mark of favour from his 
master. John, moreover, swore fealty to him as a vassal and 
feudatory of the See of Rome, and obliged himself and his heirs, 
in acknowledgement of the Pope's supremacy, to pay ten thou- 
sand merks annually ; and consented that he, or such of his 
successors, as should refuse to pay the stipulated sum, should 
forfeit all right to the English throne. The king of France, on 
discovering the Pope's duplicity, was highly incensed, and not- 
withstanding the authority which his holiness had thereby ac- 
quired over England, was much inclined to proceed with his 
invasion, but necessity compelled him to abandon the enter- 
prise. 

John, now under the protection of the Pope, indulged the 
hope of being permitted to rule over England without opposi- 
tion. But the nobles, groaning under accumulated evils, were 
resolved to free themselves from tyrannical oppression. They 
therefore extorted from him, in 1215, the famous Magna Charta, 
or Great Charter, by which very important privileges were 
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either granted, or secured to every order of men in the nation. 
The Pope, however, considering himself as superior lord of the 
kingdom, issued a hull annulling the charter, absolving the 
king from his oath to observe it, and denouncing a general sen- 
tence of excommunication against every one who should persist 
in adhering to it In order to enforce submission to the papal 
mandate, and to re-establish his own tyranny, John enlisted a 
powerful body of foreign troops ; and nothing was to be seen 
from Dover to Berwick but the flames of villages, castles re- 
duced to ashes, and the consternation and misery of the 
helpless inhabitants. In this dreadful extremity, the barons, 
dreading the loss of their liberties, their possessions, and their 
lives, offered the English crown to Lewis, eldest son of the 
king of France. Lewis accepted their offer, and arrived in 
England with some forces, in 1216 ; but the death of John 
having occurred in the same year, the English barons agreed to 
acknowledge the authority of his son, Henry III. ; and Lewis, 
finding that his hopes were blasted, evacuated the kingdom in 
the following year. 

Induced by the promise of receiving Northumberland and 
Carlisle, Alexander II. had lent his assistance to the English 
barons, during this eventful period of England's history. In 
his first expedition he besieged Norham; but afterwards marched 
into the interior, where he prosecuted the war against the king's 
party with much keenness. To avenge this aggression, John 
immediately invaded Scotland ; and, having laid waste some of 
the southern counties, he returned by the sea coast, and burned 
the monastery of Goldingham and the town of Berwick. Alex- 
ander lost no time in pursuing him, and marched through Nor- 
thumberland, carrying fire and sword as far as Richmond. John, 
however, by long marches, eluded his pursuit, and reached the 
interior of England. Thus disappointed, Alexander, crossing 
through Westmoreland on his return, laid waste the whole 
country as far as Carlisle, which he took and fortified. But the 
death of John brought these hostilities to a termination ; and 
Alexander, having reconciled himself to his successor, Henry 
III., obtained, in 1221, that prince's sister, Joan, in marriage. 

The deceitful conduct of the Pope, in the affairs of England, 
cannot have escaped the notice of the youngest reader ; and 
while we regard it, as utterly at variance with the principles of 
true religion, we must, at the same time, view it, as consistent 
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with the character of him, who, in the Holy Scriptures, is em- 
phatically termed the man of sin. Double dealing, however, 
is detestable in every department of life, and though wealth, and 
power, and other temporal advantages, may occasionally be 
gained by it, we are nevertheless assured, that "the end thereof 
shall not be blessed/' 



CHAP. XIII. 

Commotion in Caithness — murder of the bishop of that dis- 
trict—other commotions — expedition against Angus, earl 
of Argyle— death of Alexander JX— is succeeded by his son, 
Alexander IIL—interferenee of Henry HI. — marriage of 
the king. 

1221—1251. 

Op-er-a'tions, pursuits opera 



oc-ca'sion-al-ly, now and \ ^^ m 

then / 

e-rect'ed, set up recto* 

un-dis-pu'ted, not contested puto 
ex-tort'ed, wrung tortum 

in-tel'li-gence, information lego 
fa-cil'i-ty, easiness to be \ » .,. 
persuaded / f aciUi 

ad-mo-ni'tions, counsels monitu* 



Oc'cu-pied, taken up capio 

bar-bar i-ty, savageness barbarus 
ex-act'ed, demanded oxtus 

con-ni'vance, pretended \ . tM 

ignorance ) 

de-struc'tion, ruin struetus 

a-tro'cious, very wicked atrox 
in-sur'gents, persons who*} 

rise ugainst lawful au- > turgo 

thority ) 

Thb remainder of Alexander's reign, was chiefly occupied 
in suppressing commotions throughout the kingdom, and in 
improving the manners of his subjects, which seem, at this time, 
to have been disorderly to a great degree, especially in the 
northern counties. One of these commotions took place in 
Caithness, in 1222, and affords a strikiug proof of the extreme 
barbarity of its inhabitants. Adam, bishop of that district, 
having aroused the indignation of the people, by the extreme 
rigour with which he exacted payment of his tithes, they, by 
the connivance of the earl of the same county, resolved upon 
his destruction. In the height of their fury they set fire to his 
palace, and, notwithstanding the exertions of his servants, and 
his own entreaties, they left him to perish in the flames. On 
receiving tidings of this atrocious action, Alexander, although 
on a journey to England, immediately turned back, and having 
marched into Caithness with an army, is said to have put four 
hundred of the murderers to death. The earl by whose con- 
nivanco this inhuman action was committed, met with a similar 
late to that of the bishop, in 1231. 
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The other tumults were excited by the chiefs of Argyle, 
Murray, and Galloway, who, like many of the insurgents, in 
former reigns, cherished a deep-rooted aversion towards the 
Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans, who were gradually acquir- 
ing possession of the Lowland districts. Having reduced these 
insurgent nobles to terms of submission, a respite was obtained 
from military operations, till 1249. In this year he engaged in 
an expedition for compelling Angus, earl of Argyle, to do him 
homage, as lord-paramount of the isles — an honour which had 
occasionally been paid to the king of Norway. To effect his 
purpose, he set sail with one hundred and sixty galleys, with 
which he reached Kerrera, a small island about eight miles dis- 
tant from that of Mull ; but while lying at anchor in the Horse- 
Shoe bay, he was seized with fever, of which he died in a few 
days. Previous to his death, he had been removed on shore, 
and the spot where his pavilion was erected, is still called the 
King's Field. He was in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and 
the fifty -first of his age, when thus unexpectedly removed by 
the hand of death. His reign was distinguished by the wisdom, 
of his counsels, and by his activity in maintaining the authority 
of the crown, and the impartial administration of justice. 

Alexander II. had been twice married ; first to Joan, sister of 
Henry III., who died in 1237 ; and next to Mary de Conci, 
daughter of a potent lord of Picardy, who rivalled the royal 
family of France, in wealth, splendour, and antiquity. By this 
second marriage, he had a son, also named Alexander, who 
was born at Roxburgh, on the 4th of September, 1241. — 
This prince was therefore only eight years old, when the death 
of his father opened to him the undisputed succession to the 
Scottish throne. But it would appear that, during the life of 
his father, an attempt had been made by Henry III. to revive 
that claim of superiority over Scotland, which had been ex- 
torted from William the Lion, and afterwards renounced for ever 
by Richard I. This attempt, however, was successfully resist- 
ed by Alexander II. ; but, as the matter still lay near to Henry's 
heart, he was resolved to renew tbe attempt, as soon as an op- 
portunity should present itself. He, therefore, " upon receiving 
intelligence of the death of Alexander II., lost no time in des- 
patching an envoy to Innocent IV., who then filled the Papal 
throne, soliciting a mandate from the Holy See, to delay the 

Pronation of tho young king, until he had expressly obtained 
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permission from Henry, as his feudal superior ; and at the same 
time requesting a grant of the tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Scotland The Pope peremptorily rejected both petitions, 
and the coronation was suffered to proceed. A numerous and 
brilliant concourse of the nobility, conducted their youthful 
sovereign to the ancient Abbey of Scone, on the 3d of July, 
1249," where he was knighted by tire bishop of St Andrews, 
and anointed king of Scotland. 

"Defeated in his purpose of delaying the coronation, Henry 
III. now proposed that the marriage between the young mon- 
arch and his daughter, the princess Margaret, which had been 
already agreed on during the lifetime of Alexander II., should 
be carried into immediate effect. To this the counsellors of the 
minor king consented, and the solemnity of the coronation was 
soon after succeeded by the more brilliant pomp of a royal wed- 
ding at York. The bride was attended on tbe marriage-day by 
a thousand knights, clad in robes of silk, which, on the succeed- 
ing morning, they changed for new mantles of a different and 
richer kind. Sixty knights waited on the Scottish king; and it 
may give us some idea of the abundant profusion of the dinners 
of these ancient times, when it is mentioned, that for one article 
of one day '8 feast," the archbishop of York, by whom the royal 
nuptial party was received and entertained, " slew sixty stalled 
oxen." In the midst of these rejoicings, Henry trusting, no 
doubt, to the facility and tender judgment of the royal bride- 
groom, then only ten years of age, " made an insidious pro- 
posal, that at the time when he paid homage for the various 
lands which he held of the crown of England, he should also 
take the oath of fealty for his kingdom of Scotland. But, 
young as he was, Alexander was aware of the injustice of such 
a demand, and his answer surprised all who heard him. * I am 
here, 9 said he, ' by the invitation of the king of England, in all 
peace and good faith, to enter into an alliance by marriage, and 
not to answer any such arduous question as is now proposed, 
upon which it is impossible for me to give any reply without 
the solemn advice of my council. 9 " 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the Scottish nobles, in anti- 
cipation of Henry's making the above proposal, had advised 
their young monarch to answer as he did. — Had he, however, 
liko many children, been[more disposed to'attend to the counsels 
of a stranger than to the admonitions of a friend, he would have 
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acceded to the wishes of the English king; hut regarding his 
nobles as those who knew his interest, and were anxious to 
maintain it, he did as they desired him, and thereby preserved 
the independence of his kingdom, and the honour of his crown. 
As Alexander never had cause to be ashamed of this action, so, 
none who listen to the suggestions of experience, and who act 
according to the dictates of true wisdom, will ever have occa- 
sion to lament their conduct; whereas, those who are stubborn 
and self-willed, may expect nothing but disappointment and 
disgrace. 



CHAP* XIV. 

Alexander HI. assume* the reigns of government*— the Western 
Isles — invasion by the Norwegians'—Alexander's policy- 
defeat of the Norwegians — they renounce all claim to the 
Western Isles* 

1251—1266. 



Per'ma-nent, lasting 
suf-fi'cient, enough facio 

ac-know'ledge, own noseo 

do-mes'tic, belonging to \ f j &mu8 

home • ) 

mi-nor'i-ty, under age minor 

un-suc-cess'ful, without \ 



In-censed', enraged 

mag-na-nim'i-ty, great- \ magnu* 

ness of mind / animus 

ag^gres'sors, invaders gressm 

ac-cord'ance, agreement, cordis 

pro-tract'ed, delayed tracttu 

tem-nes'tu-ous, stormy tempus 

par-tic'u-lar-ly, especially partis 

The minority of Alexander III. was remarkable for motions 
among the nobles, and attempts of the English king to establish 
a permanent influence in Scotland. Of these, however, it is 
unnecessary to give a detailed account : it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that Alexander's taking the government into his own 
hands brought them to an end. But although internal tran- 
quillity was thus restored, he was soon called upon to defend 
his dominions against a formidable invasion of the Norwegians. 
It would appear that the Western Isles of Scotland had ori- 
ginally been conquered by that warlike people, and that the 
island chiefs were still bound to acknowledge the king of Nor- 
way as their superior. The Norwegian monarchs, however, had 
not always been able to enforce this right; and, as the island 
chiefs had frequently disturbed the peace of Scotland, and were 
ever ready to assist her enemies, both foreign and domestic, it 
was the interest of the Scottish kings to detach them from their 
dependence upon Norway, and to bring them under allegiance 
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to themselves. This, as has been already noticed, was the 
object of Alexander II., in that expedition which terminated 
with his life ; and though no similar attempt was made during 
the minority of the present king, it appears that, in the twenty- 
first year of his age, 1262, he despatched an embassy to Haoo, 
king of Norway, with a view to persuade that monarch to re- 
nounce his claim to the Western Isles. This embassy, haying 
proved unsuccessful, the earl of Ross, along with some other 
chiefs, who had been induced to acknowledge the superiority of 
the Scottish crown, assembled a fleet and an army, with which 
he cruelly wasted such of the islands as still retained their alle- 
giance to Norway. "Incensed at such conduct, Haco, a 
prince of great courage and magnanimity, declared that he 
would proceed in person to the relief of his distressed vassals, 
and this with a force which should enable him to establish for 
ever the wavering dominion of the Norwegian crown over the 
Western Isles, and to inflict a just and terrible vengeance upon 
their aggressors." 

In accordance with this declaration, Haco fitted out a power- 
ful fleet, with which he set sail for Scotland, in July, 1263. 
Having entered the firth of Clyde, he laid waste Gantyre and 
the island of Bute, after which he cast anchor between Arran 
and the coast of Cantyre, about the middle of August Alex- 
ander, dreading an immediate descent, opened a negotiation 
with the Norwegian monarch, and proposed terms of peace. 
In the meantime, he prepared to resist a descent, and artfully 
protracted the negotiation till he was in a posture of defence. 
Haco, perceiving that he had been the dupe of an artful nego- 
tiator, attempted to effect a landing at Largs, near the mouth 
of the Clyde, on the 1st of October. The tempestuous state 
of the weather prevented him from landing the whole of his 
forces, but even with the few who reached the shore, he seems 
to have gained some advantage over the Scots. Next day, 
however, the number of the Scots had greatly increased, and 
the contest was renewed, amidst the raging of the storm. Many 
Of the Norwegians were slain in the field of battle ; many while 
attempting to land ; but more are said to have perished by the 
waves, than by the sword of the enemy. Having with great 
difficulty got the remnant of his forces on board, Haco retired 
with his shattered navy, and after much more loss and suffering-, 
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reached the islands of Orkney, on the 29th of October. On 
his arrival, he was seized with a severe sickness, and died on the 
15th of December, a few weeks after his fatal disaster at Largs. 
Before his death, he is reported to have said, "The arm of God, 
and not the strength of man, hath repulsed me ; wrecked my 
ships, and sent death amongst my soldiers." 

" The consequence of this victory was, that the king of the 
island of Man, who had been tributary to Haco, now submitted 
himself to the king of Scotland ; and negotiations took place 
betwixt Alexander HI. and Magnus, who had succeeded Haco 
in the throne of Norway, by which the latter resigned to the 
king of Scotland, in 1266, all right to the islands on the western 
side of Scotland, called the Hebrides. 9 ' For this renunciation, 
Alexander consented to pay four thousand merks, equal to about 
forty thousand pounds of our present money, together with an 
annual payment of a hundred merks, or one thousand pounds. 
It ought, however, to be mentioned, that the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles still remained the property of the kings of Norway. 

" The traces of the battle of Largs, a victory of so much con- 
sequence to Scotland, are still to be found on the shores where 
the action was fought There are visible great rocks and heaps 
of stones, beneath which lie interred the remains of the slain. 
Human bones are found in great quantities, and also warlike 
weapons, particularly axes and swords, which, being made of 
brass, remain longer unconsumed than if they had been of iron 
or steel, like those now used." 

The victory over Haco seems chiefly to have been obtained 
by Alexander's artfully protracted negotiation ; but though he 
therein displayed a policy which is reckoned estimable in his 
character as a prince, he at the same time discovered his frailty 
as a christian. That he might acquire the dominion of the Western 
Isles, he sacrificed his truth and integrity, or, in other words, did 
evil that good might come. In this, his conduct is not to be 
commended, but condemned ; his example not to be imitated, 
but carefully shunned ; nor is the successful issue of his artifice 
to be regarded us an extenuation of his guilt Insincerity, like 
every other moral delinquency, cannot be justified by the fa- 
vourable circumstances in which it may be permitted to re- 
sult None, therefore, are at liberty to conclude, that because 
their evil practices are attended with success, they are the fa- 
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vourites of heaven ; but have just reason to apprehend, that 
they are receiving their good things in a present world, and 
that all their blessedness shall terminate with their existence on 
the earth. 



CHAP. XV. 

Death of Henry III., king of England— is succeeded by his ton, 
Edward L— Alexander does homage for his English posses- 
sions—loses his queen and all his children. 
1266—1283. 



Re-sist'ing, opposing sisto 

ten'e-ments, property ttneo 

fes'ti-val, joyous occasion fbstwm 
cer'e-mo-ny, act ceremonia 

re-serVing, keeping servo 

re-strict'ed, confined strictus 

mis-fortunes, calamities fortis 



Un-ex-pect'ed,unlooked for spectus 
pre'va-Ient, very general valeo 
ex-empt'ed, freed emptus 

re-cog-nized', acknowledged nosco 
pen'i-tent, contrite pcerUteo 

cor-rec'tion, amendment rectus 
af-flic'tion, distress fliclve 

Having obtained an indisputable right to the Western Isles, 
Alexander, for some years, seems to have been chiefly employ* 
ed in resisting the encroachments of the Pope upon the inde- 
pendence of the Scottish church. The nature of these 
encroachments, and the vigour and success with which he 
resisted them, will hereafter be attended to ; in the meantime, 
we proceed to notice some of the principal events which oc- 
curred in the sequel of his reign. 

Henry III., king of England, having died in 1272, was suc- 
ceeded by bis son, Edward I. It will be remembered, that 
Alexander's queen was the daughter of Henry IIL, and, conse- 
quently, the sister of Edward, who now occupied the English 
throne. fl At this period, the king of Scotland was possessed 
of various estates and tenements in England, which he held of 
the king of that country, as his lord-paramount Anxious to 
grace the festival of Edward's coronation, and to pay homage 
upon this joyful occasion, Alexander, along with his queen and 
a brilliant assemblage of his barons and nobles, repaired to 
London, and was present at the ceremony. Upon this occasion, 
the English king, when Alexander came forward to perform his 
homage, made a bold attempt to revive the obsolete and un- 
founded claim to superiority over Scotland, which, many years 
before, had been started by his father, Henry III. The design, 
however, was for the present defeated ; for although Edward 
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went through the ceremony of reserving his claim as to the 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland, Alexander, by the mouth 
of Robert, earl of Carrick, took his oath of fealty, in terms 
clearly and minutely restricted to the lands and tenements which 
he held in England ; and Edward was content to accept the 
oath in the manner in which it was offered." 

In 1274, not long after his return from the coronation of the 
English monarch, Alexander was deprived, by death, of his 
queen. She had had three children, Margaret, Alexander, and 
David, the last of whom had died some time previous to his 
mother. Bereft of his queen, Alexander was desirous to have 
his surviving son and daughter suitably disposed of in marriage. 
Margaret was accordingly married to Eric, the youthful sove- 
reign of Norway, in 1281 ; and in the following year, young 
Alexander married the daughter of the earl of Flanders. The 
loss of his queen and of his son, David, were deep misfortunes 
to the Scottish monarch; " but more grievous trials were behind. 
In the course of the year 1263, the melancholy news arrived, 
that the queen of Norway was dead, leaving an only daughter, 
named Margaret ; and before the same year was concluded, 
Alexander, the prince of Scotland, was seized with a mortal 
sickness, and died at Lindores, in Fife, leaving no family. 
Thus, by a succession of calamities, as deep as they were rapid 
and unexpected, Alexander found himself a widower, and be- 
reaved of all his children." 

It is a prevalent idea, especially among the young, that of 
all men, a king is rot only the greatest, but also the happiest. 
They take it for granted, that, as he is elevated above others in 
rank and power, he is at the same time exempted from the trials 
and the sorrows of a present world. But such is not the case. 
True happiness does not consist in greatness. " Man fs born 
unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward ;" and this is as true of a 
king, as of the meanest of his subjects. Like other men, he is 
born in sin, and therefore born to trouble. Affliction is what 
men of every rank and condition have reason to expect; and 
though for the present it is not joyous, but grievous, it must 
nevertheless not be overlooked and disregarded, but recognized 
as the voice of God, and a messenger from heaven. Under afflic- 
tion, of whatever kind, we must be both penitent and patient ; 
— penitent, because it is due to us for sin ; — patient, because it 
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is administered by God, and is designed by Him for our cor- 
rection. By thus acting, affliction will be sweetened and sanc- 
tified, and will eventually bring forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Alexander provides for the succession to the throne — his own 
death — accession of Margaret, the Maiden of Norway— far 
death — general condition of tlie country. 
1283—1290. 



Ex-tend'ed, ""reached tendo 

e^spe'cial-ly, particularly ipedo 

d 7omS' Underthe } P^ 

Ac'tu-al-ly, really actus 

reg'u-lar, orderly rego 
con-sid'er-a-ble, somewhat \ . . 

great / 



Pro'vin-ces, districts vinoo 

in'do-lenca, laziness dolm 

com-ple'tion, conclusion pletu$ 

in-duced', led dueo 

con-cur'ring, uniting curro 

hos-til'i-ty, enmity hostU 

de-liv'er-ance, freedom liber 

de-sist', cease mto 



Alexander's first step, after these calamities, was to settle the 
succession to the throne. His own children were now all dead, 
and no one had such a near title to the throne as his grand- 
daughter, Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of Norway. 
It was therefore resolved, at a meeting of the king and his 
nobles, that, on his demise, she should be exalted to the throne. 
Some time after this arrangement was completed, Alexander 
was prevailed upon again to marry ; but this event had not long 
taken place, when he was killed by a faH from his horse, near 
Kinghorn, in Fife, on the 19 th March, 1286, in the forty -fifth year 
of his age, and the thirty-seventh of his reign. "The purity 
-of his personal character, the encouragement which he gave to 
every species of industry, his firm and impartial administration 
of justice, and his cultivation of the arts of peace, rendered his 
death a public calamity, which was long and severely felt 4 ' 

On the death of Alexander III., the crown of Scotland de- 
volved on his grand-daughter, Margaret, the Maiden of Norway, 
At that time an infant about four years of age, and living with 
her father, Erie, king of Norway. Her extreme youth rendered 
it necessary that the government of the country should be in- 
trusted to a regency, consisting of four noblemen and two 
bishops, appointed hi a great council of the nation, held at 
Scone, on the llth April, 1286. In the meantime, Edward I., 
king of England, had formed the plan of adding Scotland to his 
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dominions ; and for the purpose of effecting this great object of 
his ambition, he proposed a marriage between his son, prince 
Edward, then also a child, and the young queen of Scotland. 
The Scots readily agreed to his proposal, and a treaty of mar*, 
riage was concluded at Brigham, on the Tweed, in the month of 
July, 1290. Ambassadors were sent to conduot the youthful 
queen into her dominions, and preparations to welcome her 
arrival were joyfully proceeding, when the melancholy intelli- 
gence was received, that she had sickened and died at Orkney, 
on her passage to Scotland. 

The death of the infant queen Margaret, brings the Second 
Period of Scottish History to a close, and it may here be ne- 
cessary to give an outline of the condition of the country. 
When Kenneth II, united the Scots and Picts under his govern- 
ment in 843, the kingdom extended no farther south than the 
wall of Antonine ; but by the exertions of future monarchs, 
especially of Malcolm Canmore and his successors, it was ex- 
tended to the river Tweed, which still forms the southern 
boundary of Scotland. Galloway, and the northern counties of 
Murray and Caithness, in all of which commotions had so fre- 
quently been excited, were now brought to acknowledge them- 
selves dependent upon the Scottish crown, and if not yet actually 
within the limits of regular government, were at least overawed 
by the power of the sword, But this is not all. That portion 
of the country lying between the Forth and the Tweed, being 
occupied by people of Saxon and Norman origin, their manners 
and language had now obtained a considerable ascendancy in 
the neighbouring provinces. In these, barbarism gave way 
to civilization ; the ancient language to the language of the 
English ; habits of indolence to those of industry ; and mental 
inactivity to the study and pursuit of the useful arts. Preferring 
the benefits of civilized government, to the ferocious and indi- 
vidual freedom of a savage state, the inhabitants of the more 
southern districts arrived at a degree of improvement, which 
bade fair for an increase of happiness and comfort, so far as 
these are dependent upon exertions merely human. In the 
mountainous districts, however, the protection of a regular go- 
vernment and salutary laws were far from being desired or valued. 
The restraints of law were hated and despised, and, from the 
completion of this period of our history, the distinction between 
Highlander and Lowlander seems to have commenced. 
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Attachment to the habits of their ancestors, and a desire to 
live as they thought proper, were doubtless the causes wbich 
chiefly induced the northern inhabitants of Scotland to cherish 
an aversion to the authority of government, and to regard their 
more civilized neighbours with indignation and contempt. But 
their folly in these respects, was not so great, as is the folly of 
those, who resist the authority of God, and who hate all who are 
obedient to His law. The love of sin is natural to man, and till 
the heart is changed, he regards every effort to bring him under 
the obedience of the gospel, as an attempt to reduce him to a 
state of bondage. The Highlanders, however, by the influence 
of concurring causes, were at last compelled to desist from op- 
position ; and now find, by dutiful submission to authority, a 
peace and a comfort to which their forefathers were utter 
strangers. In like manner, when the heart is renewed by Di- 
vine grace, the sinner, whether old or young, renounces his 
hostility to God, experiences a deliverance from worse than 
Egyptian bondage, and rejoices in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made him free. 



CHAP. XVII. 

State of the church— originally Presbyterian — introduction 
of bishops— division of the kingdom into dioceses— establish- 
ment of Popery* 
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Long before the expiration of the First Period of Scottish 
History, that is, before the year 843, attempts had been made, 
and not without considerable success, to establish the same form 
of government, and the same mode of worship, in the Church 
of Scotland, as existed in the Church of Rome. The success, 
however, which had attended these endeavours was more in 
regard to the introduction of the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Romish Church, than in regard to the establishment of the 
Pope's authority. The Culdees, who seem to have been the 
first regular Christian clergy in Scotland, were doubtless Pros- 
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byterians. They were all of equal authority in the church,- 
one was superior to another in point of ecclesiastical rank or 
power. It is true, that, in their respective establishments, they 
had what was called an Abbot or Prior, chosen by and from 
their own number, whose duty it was to preside at all their meet- 
ings ; to direct ecclesiastical business, and manage the property 
of which they were possessed, according to established rules. 
But though called upon to exercise this office, he was, in other 
respects, no way superior to those by whom he had been appoint- 
ed. The Guldees, therefore, had no prelaticai bishops ; and 
being the first regular christian clergy in Scotland, it necessarily 
follows, that the Scottish church was originally Presbyterian in 
its constitution ; nor was the term prelate,* as it is now under- 
stood, practically known in Scotland till the eleventh century 
Nominal bishops, however, were introduced as early as the 
middle of the fifth century. The Pelagian heresy, f having 
found its way into the Church of Scotland, one Palladias was 
sent by the Pope to reclaim those who had embraced its mon- 
strous tenets. Palladius, however, did not confine himself to 
the avowed object of his mission, but, in order to forward the 
views of the Roman Pontiff, be prevailed upon the Scottish 
clergy to allow the appointment of bishops ; and, according to 
some historians, was himself the first bishop of Scotland. But 
although it was intended that the bishops now appointed should 
have dioceses, or districts, assigned to them, and should exercise 
authority over the clergy within their bounds, it is nevertheless 
certain, that till the reign of Malcolm Canmore, in the eleventh 
century, they neither had the one, nor exercised the other. 

* The word "prelate" comes from two Latin terms, signifying " ad- 
vanced over," and refers to the superiority over others of the clergy, 
which was claimed by some bishops, who wished to be not only priests, 
but kings. 

f The Pelagians believed that, " Adam was created mortal, and that, 
whether he had sinned or continued innocent, he would have been 
subject to death ; — that the sin of Adam affected him only, and not the 
race of mankind : — that men might be saved as well by the law as by 
the gospel : — that, previous to the coming of Christ, men were without 
sin : — that new-born infants are in the same state as Adam was before 
the fall ; — that it is not owing to the sin of Adam that all mankind are 
subject to death ; nor is it through the resurrection of Christ that all 
men shall rise again; — and that it is possible for man to live without 
sin, and keep the commandments of God, and that without Divine 
grace." These opinions, so contrary to the Word of God, and so sub- 
versive of the doctrines of the Gospel, were adopted by many who then 
fessed Christianity in Scotland, 
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Hitherto, the Church of Scotland was a Presbyterian church ; 
its ministers were all equal in' point of authority — those deno- 
minated bishops having never been able to obtain any degree of 
superiority over them. From this time, however, till the refor- 
mation from Popery, in 1560, the Church of Scotland was pre«- 
latical, that is, governed by bishops; and although the authority 
of the Pope was not at all times either recognized or submitted 
to, it nevertheless rapidly became enslaved to the absurd tenets 
of the Popish faith, and the idolatrous ceremonies of the Popish 
worship. But though the Scottish church thus came within the 
pale of the Roman See, many of the Culdees would on no ac- 
count receive doctrines, and conform to a mode of worship, 
which they conscientiously believed to be contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures ; and, after a long and arduous struggle in defence 
of the ancient faith and simplicity of worship, they peacefully 
submitted to the deprivation of those estates, which princes and 
nobles of former ages had bestowed upon them. Their influence 
as a body was thus brought to a termination, but their exertions 
as individuals terminated only with their lives ; and even in the 
darkest days of Popery in Scotland, the fruits of their labours, 
and the force of their example, were not entirely lost. 

Malcolm Canmore, having spent his early life in England, 
where Popery was triumphant, had become attached to the 
principles and practices of the Romish church. Believing it to 
be the only true church, and desiring to give efficacy to its 
principles and practices in his own dominions, he accordingly 
divided the kingdom into five dioceses or districts, namely, St 
Andrews, Glasgow, Murray, Caithness, and Aberdeen. These 
he provided with suitable revenues; and, having appointed 
bishops to them, ordained according to the Roman ritual, 
Popery from this time may be regarded as the established reli- 
gion of Scotland. But although the Scottish bishops were con- 
secrated according to the form prescribed by the Roman Pontiff, 
they still regarded their church as an institution altogether in* 
dependent of any foreign authority. — This appears from some 
incidents in the reign of Alexander I., which seems to have been 
chiefly occupied in maintaining the church's independence. 
One Turgot was elected bishop of St. Andrew's in 1109, and 
was consecrated according to the forms of the Romish church, 
by the archbishop of York. This circumstance led the arch- 
bishop to consider the Scottish bishops as subject to his control. 
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The king and clergy, however, refused to acknowledge hit 
authority, and so strenuous and persevering was their opposition 
to his claim, that, in 1122, the next bishop of St. Andrews was 
consecrated by Thurstan, then archbishop of York, upon the 
understanding, that by that act, he was not entitled to assume, 
or to exercise, any authority over the bishops of the Church of 
Scotland. Thus, although the doctrines of the Popish church 
were received, and its worship conformed to by the Scottish 
clergy, they refused to come under the authority of the Roman 
See, and boldly maintained their independence. 

When error finds an entrance into the church, it soon per- 
vades the whole system of doctrine and discipline. — So it was 
in regard to the Church of Scotland. , Her ancient purity of 
doctrine was exchanged for the absurd tenets of the Romish 
faith; her simplicity of worship, for the gaudy and imposing 
ceremonies of the Romish ritual, and her scriptural discipline, 
for the pilgrimages and penances enjoined by the Roman Pon- 
tiff. But if such were the consequences of admitting error into 
the church, what are the consequences of admitting sin into the 
soul P Sin is, indeed, inherent in every man, but must not, on 
that account, be allowed to grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength. No : it must, from our earliest days, be re- 
sisted and overcome, else it will ingulf us in eternal woe. Nor 
must we only abstain from the commission of evil, but even from 
all appearance of it— from whatever bears any resemblance to it. 
This, however, is not to be attempted in our own strength, but 
in the strength of Him who alone is irresistible — a strength 
which will not be withheld from any who ask it through faith 
in the Redeemer. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Monasteries— increase of bishoprics — state of the Churchfrom 
David L to the close of the thirteenth century. 
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Fob many years, religious houses, that is, monasteries or con- 
vents, had existed both in England and throughout the Con- 
tinent. Multitudes of men and women of all conditions, but 
especially of the higher ranks, retired to these institutions, 
where, by meagre fastings, bloody flagellations, and other cruel 
austerities of discipline, they vainly attempted to subdue every 
worldly desire, and to commend themselves to the Divine fa- 
vour. Nothing being esteemed so meritorious as the building 
and endowing of monasteries, the monastic system, so horrible 
in its working, and so pernicious in its consequences, now began 
to be established in Scotland. Alexander I. erected the Abbeys 
of Scone and Inchcolm. " The account of the origin of the 
Abbey of Inchcolm is curious '.-—Alexander was crossing the 
Forth at Queenslerry, when a violent tempest arose from the 
south-west, and drove the vessel to the island of Inchcolm. 
The king landed and found a solitary inhabitant of the island, 
who was a hermit, and who was devoted to the service of St 
Columba. He had a small chapel, in which he performed his 
devotions ; and his scanty fare consisted of milk, and the shell 
fish which he picked up on the shore. Of this humble fare the 
king partook, during three days that the wind continued to 
blow with unabated violence ; and he vowed to erect on this 
island something worthy of memory. In this vow the monastery 
of Inchcolm originated." 

David I., having been educated in England, was, with all his 
virtues, a slave to the Church of Rome. His liberality to the 
Popish priests knew no bounds. In addition to the former 
bishoprics, he erected those of Ross, Brechin, Dunkeld, and 
Dumblane. He also established many religious houses through- 
oat the country, among which were the famous abbeys of Jed- 
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burgh, Kelso, Melrose, and Holyrood-house. All of these he 
provided with competent revenues, for which he was rewarded 
with the honour of a Papal Saint. In the endowment of these 
bishoprics and monasteries, he disposed of a great part of the 
royal patrimony, which led one of his successors, James L, to 
remark, that St. David had been a sore saint to the crown. — 
" Before his reign, the simplicity of ancient times had not been 
entirely effaced ; but from this time, the bishop held an exalted 
rank, not only in the church, but also in the state ; and his 
wealth entitled him to a place among the nobles of the land. 
Among the inferior clergy, there were various orders, and cleri- 
cal offices were eagerly grasped at by the restless and ambi- 
tious. The heads of religious houses were not without a deep 
sense of their own importance; and the Pope was applied to 
for his authority to empower them to wear the dress, and hold 
the rank of bishops. In public worship, there was not only all 
the splendour prevalent at Rome, but also the liturgy"— that is, 
the form of prayers — " was introduced, and the ceremonies in 
the dispensation of the sacraments used in that church were ge- 
nerally practised From the reign of St David, the author- 
ity of men was more regarded than the word of the eternal 
God." 

During the reign of Malcolm IV., the Pope was pleased to 
invest the spiritual jurisdiction of Scotland in the Archbishop 
of York. The Scottish bishops, however, declined bis author- 
ity, and having appealed to the Pope, it seemed good unto his 
holiness to exempt the Church of Scotland from all spiritual 
jurisdiction. Malcolm displayed his liberality to the church, 
by bestowing favours upon the clergy, and by erecting monas- 
teries ; and had his life been longer spared, it is not improbable, 
that his exertions in behalf of religion, though then unhappily 
of a false nature, Mould have exceeded those of his predeces- 
sors. In 1164, the year before the king's death, the abbey of 
Paisley was founded, by Walter, then lord high-steward of 
Scotland. 

When William the Lion renounced the independence of his 
kingdom to England, "an attempt was made by the archbishops 
of York and Canterbury to establish severally their authority 
over the clergy of Scotland, but the attempt totally failed." 
Tn 1161, " a dispute arose between William and the Pope about 

■» appointment of a bishop to the See of St. Andrews. The 
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Pope, Alexander III., nominated John Scot, who was remark- 
able for his learning; the king appointed Hugh, his own 
chaplain. The kingdom was interdicted,* and the king was 
excommunicated; but the fulminations of his holiness were 
entirely disregarded." William remained inflexible, and Alex - 
ander having died, one of his successors, willing to compromise 
the matter, gave way to the king's pleasure, and recalled the 
sentence of excommunication. The magnificent abbey of Ab- 
berbrothwick, now called Arbroath, the venerable ruins of 
which still excite the admiration of the beholder, was found- 
ed and liberally endowed by William, in 1 178. 

In the thirteenth century, Scotland was much infested with 
the Dominican and Franciscan monks or friars; the one 
called Dominican from one Dominic, a furious persecutor of 
all who entertained opinions contrary to the doctrines of the 
Romish church; — the other from one Francis, who regarded ab- 
solute poverty as the essence of the Gospel, and the soul of re- 
ligion. Both of these fraternities were under a vow to remain 
in abject poverty, f but the principal design of their erection 
was the extirpation of error, and the destruction of heretics — 
a name then given to all who held scriptural and enlightened 
views of the doctrines of the Gospel. For the accommodation 
of the Dominican monks alone, Alexander II. is said to have 

* When a kingdom was interdicted by the Pope, and his sentence 
carried into execution, it " was suddenly deprived of all the outward 
exercises of religion. The altars were despoiled of their ornaments ; 
the crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints were laid 
on the ground ; and, as if the air itself had been profaned, and might 
pollute them by its contact, the priests carefully covered them up, ' 
even from their own approach and veneration. The use of bells en- 
tirely ceased in all the churches; the bells themselves were removed 
from the steeples, and laid on the ground with the other sacred 
utensils. Mass, or the sacrament of the Supper, was celebrated 
with shut doors, and none but 'the priests were admitted to that 
holy institution. The people partook of no religious rite, except 
baptism of new-born infants, and the communion to the dying. The 
dead were not interred in consecrated ground ; they were thrown 
into ditches, or buried in the common fields; and their funerals were 
not attended with prayers, or any hallowed ceremony. The people 
were prohibited the use of flesh, and debarred from* all pleasures 
and amusements. Every thin? wore the appearance of the deepest 
distress, and of the most immediate apprehensions of divine vengeance 
and indignation." 

f The reader is not to suppose that these monks adhered to this vow. 
No; when attending the great and the wealthy on their death-beds, 
they persuaded them to leave large legacies for the benefit of their re- 
spective monasteries, and thus acquired great riches. 
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founded no less than nine monasteries. In the reign of this 
monarch, a council was held at Perth, 1221, by the Papal le- 
gate, to obtain assistance for the prosecution of the Holy War. 
On his way to Rome, however, he spent the money he had ob- 
tained, in profusion and luxury, and pretended, on his arrival, 
that he had been robbed of it. Another legate was sent by 
the Pope, to demand new contributions ; but Alexander pro- 
hibited him, or any other, on any such errand, to enter the 
kingdom. 

" Some dispute having occurred between Alexander III. and 
his clergy, the Papal legate to England attempted to interfere, 
with the view of levying a contribution for the expense of his 
mission. But the king and the Scottish church, having very 
wisely terminated their dispute without any need of his media- 
tion, resolved that, as the legate's commission extended to Eng- 
land only, he should not be permitted to enter the kingdom of 
Scotland, or exercise authority there. In another instance, 
they showed the same firmness. Pope Clement IV., having 
required the Scottish ecclesiastics to pay to the king of Eng- 
land a tenth part of their benefices, to aid in the expenses of an 
intended crusade, the Scottish church held a general council, 
and resisted the demand. 9 ' The clergy were supported in this 
matter by the king, who gave the Pope to understand that a 
number of Scottish knights was about to set out on the same 
crusade, and that it would therefore be unreasonable to require 
pecuniary assistance from his kingdom. 

But though the demands of the Pope were thus vigorously 
and effectually resisted, ''no doubt can be entertained of the 
prevalence of the Romish apostacy and superstition, which 
enveloped the human mind in clouds of ignorance and dark- 
ness, till they Avere dispelled by the glorious light of the Re- 
formation." 
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PERIOD THIRD. 

From the death of Margaret, the Maiden of Norway, to the 

death of King James V, 

1290—1542. 



CHAP. I. 

Competition for the Scottish crown— Edward J. interferes 
and is acknowledged lord-paramount of Scotland — in- 
vestigates the competitors* claims— decides in favour of 
John BalioL 

1290—1292. 
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" The kingdom of Scotland was troubled, and its inhabitants 
sunk into despair, at the death of their young princess. There 
was not any descendant of Alexander IIL remaining, who could 
be considered as his direct and undeniable heir ; and many of 
the great nobles, who were more or less distantly related to the 
royal family, prepared each of them to assert a right to the 
crown ; began to assemble forces and form parties, and threat- 
ened the country with a civil war, which is the greatest of all 
misfortunes. The number of persons who set up claims to the 
crown was no fewer than ten ; all of them forming pretensions 
on some relationship, more or less distant, to the royal family. 
These claimants were most of them powerful, from their rank 
and the number of their followers ; and, if they should dispute 
the question of right by the sword, it was evident that the whole 
country would be at war from one sea to the other." 

The Scots had therefore before them the unhappy prospect 
of a disputed succession ; but Edward, whose design of attach- 
ing Scotland to his crown seemed to be blasted by the death of 
the infant queen, perceived that the dispute regarding the suc- 
cession would open up another way for his obtaining possession 

* The phrase "in the affirmative/' simply means yes. 
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of that country. " So happy/' says an English historian, " did 
the crisis appear to him for the execution of his design, that he 
could not conceal his exultation, but declared to his privy 
councillors that the time had now arrived to reduce Scotland 
effectually under his power." It is said that the Scottish 
nobles, in order to avoid a civil war, referred the question re- 
specting the election of a king, to Edward's decision. But, 
however this may be, Edward had already determined to regu- 
late the succession to the throne of Scotland, not as a mere 
umpire, but as a person principally concerned. He accord- 
ingly summoned the nobility and clergy of Scotland to attend 
upon him at Norham, in the month of May, 1291, for the purpose 
of deliberating upon the succession to the crown. They obeyed 
his summons, by meeting him at the time and place appointed, 
and thereby virtually, though unintentionally, acknowledged 
him to be their superior. Edward expressed to them his deep 
concern for the unhappy condition in which their country was 
placed, and professed his sincere desire, ihat he who had the 
most preferable claim, should occupy the throne; but, at the 
same time, required them to acknowledge himself as lord-para- 
mount, before he could proceed to investigate the claims of the 
competitors. The Scottish nobles and clergy were struck with 
consternation at this most unreasonable demand. For a time 
they remained silent ; and when one of them ventured to reply, 
that no answer could be given till they should consult among 
themselves, the king exclaimed, " By St. Edward, whose crown 
I wear, I will vindicate my just rights or perish in the attempt 1 ' 
The Scots, however, requested him to afford them time to con- 
sider his pretensions, and to consult their conntrymen ; where- 
fore he granted them three weeks, and required them to meet 
him on the 2d day of June, at Upsettlington, on the Scottish 
side of the Tweed. 

During the time allowed them to consider this demand, they 
ought to have deen busily employed in concerting measures for 
maintaining the independence of their country. The competi- 
tors for the throne ought, for a time, to have lost sight of their 
respective claims, and given Edward to understand that they 
were not so ambitious of a crown, as to accept it by abridging 
the liberty which their ancestors had left them. But in place 
of acting thus, at the expiration of the time specified, each of 
the conpetitors seemed so anxious to obtain the crown, that he 
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was ready to sacrifice the independence of his country, and to 
acknowledge Edward as his sovereign lord. Accordingly, when 
asked if they acknowledged Edward to be lord -paramount of 
Scotland, and if they were willing to accept the Scottish crown 
from him as such, and do him homage for it, all of them replied 
in the affirmative. 

The claims of the competitors were then submitted to Edward 
for investigation. In a short time, all of them were rejected 
but two, John Baliol and Robert Bruce, both of whom were 
descendants of the royal family of Scotland, the former being 
the great-grandson, and the latter the grandson of David, Earl 
of Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion. Bruce was the 
most popular candidate, but Baliol, as the rules of succession 
were then understood, had the preference with respect to here- 
ditary right, and had long attached himself to Edward's party; 
for which reasons, after much ceremony, he was declared king, 
and crowned at Scone, on the 20th November, 1292, where he 
did homage to Edward as lord-paramount of Scotland. 

The spirit displayed by the competitors for the Scottish 
crown, was that of the meanest servility. Rather than unite for 
the preservation of their country's independence, and the honour 
of its crown, each of them was willing, and none more so than 
Baliol, to become the vassal of the ambitious Edward. There 
are many, however, in every department of society, who, in 
order to obtain places of power, or profit, or, it may be, of 
ordinary employment, exhibit a spirit no less servile. Ac- 
tuated by such motives, the noble, at the expense of integrity, 
flatters the vanity of his prince ; and, throughout the various 
grades of society, down to the humblest artizan, professions are 
made, which, could they be tested by sincerity, would bo found 
altogether hollow. In all this, there is a renouncing of our duti- 
ful allegiance to Heaven,< — a surrendering of ourselves to the su- 
premacy of a fleeting world, — a bartering of the soul for the 
gratifications of time and sense. We must, therefore, in all our 
dealings with the world, be regulated by the precepts of the 
Bible, and rather than acquire any advantage by means they do 
not authorize, it is not less our duty than our interest, to remain 
in poverty^— unnoticed and unknown. "What shall it profit a 
man. if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?" 
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CHAP. IX. 

Edwards designs in regard to Scotland—he summons Baliol 
before the English Parliament — Baliol renounces his alle- 
giance to Edward— Scotland is invaded and subdued by the 
English — Baliol is dethroned and imprisoned. 

1293—1296. 
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Scotland, being now deprived of its ancient independence, 
and placed under the government of a vassal monarch, had 
nothing to expect from the haughty and imperious temper of 
the English king but the deepest degradation. The mean sub- 
mission that Baliol had already shewn, was not sufficient to 
satisfy the ambitious Edward ; and we accordingly find that 
Baliol's reign was one continued scene of disaster and disgrace. 
In the completion of his plan for the entire subjugation of Scot- 
land, Edward's object was evidently to goad and irritate the 
vassal monarch, either into an open declaration of war, or into 
a series of acts of disobedience and contempt, which would 
entitle him, in his character of lord-paramount, to enter that 
country with an army, and reduce it under his power by actual 
conquest. To effect his design, he, among other things, en- 
couraged the people of Scotland, who should consider that 
justice was not faithfully administered in their own courts of 
law, to appeal to those of England. Baliol sent messengers to 
remonstrate with him, and to remind him that such conduct was 
a violation of his express promise, "to observe the laws and 
usages of Scotland, and not to withdraw any causes from Scot- 
land, into his English courts." To these ambassadors, Edward 
frankly replied, that, should he think it proper, he would sum- 
mon Baliol himself to answer at the English tribunal, in reply 
to any complaints which might be made against him. Nor did 
he content himself by merely threatening to summon Baliol ;-— 
on the contrary, it appears that he issued six different sum- 
monses, requiring- him to appear at London, to answer for cer- 
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tain sentences he had pronounced as king of Scotland. We 
find that, on one of these occasions, he did appear, but refused 
to plead, declaring, that in matters which affected the people of 
his kingdom, he neither dared nor could answer till he had con- 
suited them. This refusal was interpreted by the English Par- 
liament, into an act of contempt and obstinate disobedience, 
offered by a vassal to his superior, and they commanded him, 
as a punishment for his feudal delinquency, to deliver the three 
principal castles of Scotland — Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jed- 
burgh — into the hands of the English king, until he should 
make satisfaction for his manifest contempt of court, and open 
disobedience. 

Mean and submissive as Baliol undoubtedly was, his treat- 
ment by the English parliament so mortified him, that, on his 
return home, he was wholly occupied, along with his nobles, in 
concerting measures for throwing off the supremacy of England, 
as soon as an opportunity should present itself. Shortly after 
this, a war took place between England and France, when the 
Scots were required by the king of England, as his vassals, to 
assist him ; and, at the same time, were solicited by the king of 
France to renew the ancient league which existed between 
them. The Scottish nobles, considering this a fit time for throw- 
ing off the English yoke, renewed the league with France, and 
Baliol, by their advice, intimated to Edward, that he would no 
longer acknowledge him as his superior. Having thus leagued 
with France, and thrown off the supremacy of England, the Scots 
invaded England, in March, 1296. After laying Northumber- 
land waste, they were obliged to retreat Edward advanced 
against them, at the head of a powerful army, and, by means of 
the friends and partisans of the other competitors for the crown, 
particularly Robert Bruce, who, no doubt, expected to be made 
king in place of Baliol, he overran and subdued the country as 
far as Elgin, in Murray. In the different actions which took 
place during this short warfare, many thousands of the Scots 
were slain, and the flower of their nobility either left dead upon 
the field, or made prisoners by Edward. These were instantly 
sent off in chains to England, to be distributed amongst tho 
various castles of that kingdom; and Baliol, perceiving that 
the hope of regaining his independence was entirely frustrated, 
implored the mercy of the conqueror. — "Edward, however, re- 
fused to see him; but commissioned the bishop of Durham to 
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communicate the terms upon which he might still hope for re- 
conciliation with his liege lord. Being brought into the pre- 
sence of the bishop and the English barons, mounted on a sorry 
horse, he was commanded to dismount ; and, on his treason 
being proclaimed, they proceeded to strip him of his regal 
ornaments. The crown was snatched from his head; the ermine 
torn from his royal mantle ; the sceptre wrested from his hand; 
and every thing removed from him belonging to the state and 
dignity of a king. Standing then on the bare ground, clothed 
only in his shirt and drawers, and holding a white rod in his 
hand, he confessed his treason against his liege lord ; deplored 
his being misled by evil counsellors into a declaration of war 
against England; acknowledged the justice of his punishment; 
and, not many days after, in the castle of Brechin, resigned his 
kingdom of Scotland, with his people and their homage, into 
the hands of his lord-paramount He then delivered his eldest 
son as a hostage for his fidelity ; and, in return for this unqua- 
lified surrender, he himself and this unfortunate youth were sent 
prisoners to England, and confined in the Tower." Here he 
was imprisoned for three years, and, oh being released, retired 
to his castle of Bailleul* in Ficardy, France, where he died 
in the year 1314. 

The reign of Baliol was both uncomfortable, and of short 
duration. Exalted to the throne by the suffrage of the English 
monarch, he found it a hard matter to maintain the dignity, and 
exercise the authority of a king, and, at the same time, obey 
Edward as his sovereign lord. His efforts to regain his inde- 
pendence, so basely surrendered, were, as already noticed, not 
only unsuccessful, but ended in his total degradation. Such, a 
result, however, is by no means uncommon, even in the ordinary 
affairs of life. When a man, for the sake of promoting his own 
selfish views, places himself under the patronage of another, who, 
from motives equally selfish, undertakes his cause, from that 
moment he virtually surrenders his independence, and must 
shape his future conduct according to the will of his pretended 
benefactor. For every favour he receives, many are expected 
in return, and should he fall short of the expectation, he incurs 
the displeasure of his self-interested friend, by whom no means 
will be left untried to involve him in ruin and disgrace. If, 
then, we would be happy and respected, our desire to obtain 

•BailleuU=Bay-ail. 
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any advantage, must ever be subordinate to our Jove of inde- 
pendence, else we shall justly merit the fate of slaves and 
cowards. Above all, we must never surrender our religious 
principles and privileges, for the sake of temporal benefit ; for 
" whosoever will be a friend of the world is the enemy of God." 



CHAP. III. 

Edward assumes the sovereignty of Scotland — Sir William 
Wallace — battle of Stirling — defeat of the English — con- 
duct of the Scottish nobles towards Wallace. 
1296— 1297. 
Re-ga'li-a, ensigns of royalty rego De-fi'ance, challenge fdea 

val'u-a-ble, precious valeo im'mi-nent, pressing mineo 

an-ti'qui-ties, remains \ _,*• per-mit'ted, allowed mitto 

of old times f arOiquus ex-haust'ed, fatigued, 1 - ^. 

po'li-cy, stratagem polis worn out / fuautum 

re-mem'branoe, recollection memor ex'tri-cate, free tricae 

at-tempt'ing, venturing tento ex-ci'ted, disturbed cilo 

On the removal of Baliol from the Scottish throne, Bruce, 
who had aided Edward against him, " expressed his hopes of 
being allowed to supply his place, as tributary or dependent 
king of Scotland. But Edward answered him sternly, ' Have 
we nothing, think you, to do, but to conquer kingdoms for you?' 
By which words the English king plainly expressed, that he 
intended to keep Scotland to himself; and he proceeded to 
take such measures as made his purpose still more evident." 

Edward, having now completed his design of depriving the 
kingdom of Scotland of its ancient independence, determined. 
to keep it in his own possession. As king of the conquered 
country, he proceeded to appoint officers to administer its 
affairs ; and, having made Warrenne, earl of Surrey, governor ; 
Hugh Cressingham, treasurer; and William Ormesby, justi- 
ciary ; and given the command of the principal castles to Eng- 
lishmen, he returned joyfully to England. He carried with him 
the crown and regalia, and the marble chair in which the kings 
of Scotland were always crowned at Scone, and which the Scots 
regarded as the palladium* of their liberty. Besides, he took 

• Palladium, an image of Pallas or Minerva, the goddess of wisdom 
and all the arts. This image was supposed by tha Trojans to have 
descended from Jupiter, and was kept by them as that upon the pre- 
servation of which the safety of Troy depended. It was supposed that 
the palladium of Scottish independence consisted in a famous black 
stone. When Kenneth II. conquered the Picts, he transferred it to 
Scone, and, having inclosed it in a wooden chair, it became the seat 
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care to carry off or destroy every valuable record in the king- 
dom, in which the history and antiquities of Scotland had, till 
that period, been carefully preserved ; thinking, by this barbar- 
ous policy, to root out the very remembrance of their ancient 
liberty, and to reconcile their minds to slavery. 

Liberty now seemed just about taking her last farewell of the 
Scots, when Sir William Wallace, the son of a private gentle- 
man, called Wallace of Elderslie, in Renfrewshire, near Pais- 
ley, stood forth, and, by his bold achievements, revived the 
drooping spirits of his countrymen. " He was," says the author 
of stories from the History of Scotland, " almost as tall and 
strong as a giant; he was as brave as a lion; he was very skil- 
ful in war; and was so frank, and courteous, and kindly in his 
manners, that he was respected and loved by all his companions 
in arms." With the few who joined him, he at first harassed 
the English garrisons by sudden attacks, routed and killed se- 
veral parties of English soldiers, and performed exploits which 
posterity will hardly believe. At length, however, he became 
so formidable by the increase of his followers, that Warrenne 
and Gressingham, at the head of a numerous army, advanced to 
oppose him. Wallace was at this time besieging the castle of 
Dundee, but, on learning that they were advancing tdwards 
Stirling, he immediately hastened thither, and succeeded in 
encamping on the hill above Gambus-Kenneth, on the northern 
side of the river Forth, before the English army appeared on its 
southern banks. It was not long, however, before the English 
troops appeared, and found, on taking up their position at the 
bridge of Stirling, that Wallace and his army were on the oppo- 
site bank, ready to oppose their march. Warrenne, the Eng- 
lish governor, perceiving the danger of attempting the passage of a 
narrow bridge, where there was scarce room for two horsemen to 
ride abreast, in the presence of an enemy ready to attack them, 
sent two friars to Wallace, offering him and his followers pardon 
if they would lay down their arms. To this message Wallace 
indignantly replied, "Return, and tell your masters, that we 
came not here to treat of peace, but to assert our rights, and to 
set Scotland free. Let them advance, they will find us pre- 
pared." On receiving this brave defiance, Warenne, aware of 

on which the kings of Scotland were crowned, till it was carried off by 
Edward I., king of England, who lodged it in Westminster abbey, 
where it is still preserved, and to this day the throne is placed upon 
it, at the monarch's coronation. 
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imminent danger in which he was placed, still wished to avoid 
battle, but Cressingham, the treasurer, insisted, along with the 
division which he commanded, to be permitted to attack the 
enemy. " Wherefore," said he, " do we protract the war, and 
expend the treasure of the king P Let us attack the enemy, and 
fulfil our knightly duty." These taunts at last prevailed, and 
on the 15th September, 1297, Warrenne gave orders to force 
the passage of the bridge, and to attack the Scots. Some of 
the English forces were allowed to pass the bridge, and a divi- 
sion of heavy-armed cavalry proceeded up the hill against the 
main army of the Scots, lu the meantime, a body of Scottish 
spearmen took possession of the foot of the bridge, in order to 
prevent the retreat of that part of the English army which had 
already crossed,, and to dispute the passage of the remaining 
sqaudrons. Wallace, perceiving that the heavy armed cavalry 
were exhausted by the attempt to spur their horses up the hill, 
and were disordered and disjointed by the rugged ground 
through which they had endeavoured to make their way, charged 
down upon them, at the head of his whole army, with the utmost 
fury. By this bold attack, he succeeded in throwing the cavalry 
and the rest of the army under the command of Cressingham, 
into a state of confusion, from which it was impossible to extri- 
cate themselves. Cressingham, who was so anxious to com- 
mence the attack, fell early in the battle ; the bridge was broken 
down or burned; and those who escaped the sword perished in 
the river. Thus was the powerful army of the English entirely 
routed, being either drowned, or slain, or disabled by their 
wounds ; and Warenne, their principal leader, consulted his own 
safety, by galloping off, without an attendant, at full speed, to 
Berwick. By this decisive victory, every thing was lost to the 
English ; the castles which they still occupied surrendered to 
the victorious Wallace, who could now proudly say, that he had 
set his country free. Nor did he content himself with merely 
driving the English out of Scotland. In consequence of the 
excited state of the country, and the ravages of war, agriculture 
had been so far neglected, that famine now pressed sore upon 
the people. In order to maintain his army during this trying 
period, he invaded England and laid waste the northern coun- 
ties with fire and sword. 

These achievements were performed by Wallace, unsupported 
by the influence of the Scottish nobles. Afraid of the power of 
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Edward, and of losing their estates, they refrained from taking 
an active part in restoring freedom to their country. That they 
wished to he relieved from the oppression of England, cannot 
he doubted; hut it is equally certain that, with a few honourable 
exceptions, they had, as yet, served to rivet the chains with 
which their country was fettered, hy assisting Edward to oppose 
the Scottish patriot If, at any time, they seemed to counten- 
ance his exertions in the cause of liberty, it was when they saw 
him certain of victory, and then, with an effrontery which was 
equalled only hy their baseness, they partook of the plunder. 

The fear of personal danger, or the apprehension of any per- 
sonal loss or inconvenience, too ofter deters men from acting in 
concert with those who espouse the cause of true patriotism. 
But when danger, or any other apprehended evil, seems to be 
averted,— when success attends the efforts of the patriot, none 
are so ready to put in their claim for a share of the benefits he 
has won. And so it is in respect to the occurrences of common 
life. A man in adversity has but few who are disposed to 
acknowledge him as an acquaintance, or to treat him as a friend ; 
but no sooner do his affairs assume a prosperous aspect, than he 
becomes an object of general esteem. His friendship is now 
eagerly solicited by those who, in his former circumstances, 
would have reckoned it disgraceful; and he who was despised, 
neglected, and forsaken, finds, on his return to prosper/ty, friends 
without number. But while this holds true in regard to matters 
merely secular, it is equally true in regard to matters purely 
spiritual. So long as religion is considered fashionable, and the 
profession of it is not only respectable, but attended with many 
worldly advantages, there are not wanting professors in abun- 
dance. But when it happens to be otherwise,— when they who 
profess to be followers of Christ are exposed to contempt and 
danger, the number is soon reduced; and while the love of 
many waxes cold, not a few become the persecutors of those who 
remain stedfast in the faith. It is therefore our duty to ascer- 
tain, whether we are professors of religion merely because it is 
reputable in our day, or whether our principles be such as 
would lead us to endure all manner of evil in support of Christ's 
cause upon the earth. " Whosoever," saith Christ, " shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I confess also before my Father 
who is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, 
im will I also deny before my Father who is in heaven." 
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CHAP. IV. 

Wallace is appointed governor of Scotland— jealousy of the 
nobles — Edward enters Scotland with a mighty army— de- 
feats Wallace at Falkirk — again reduces Scotland under his 
dominion—Wallace is betrayed by Monteith—is tried and 
executed at London. 



E-lect'ed, chosen ) 



col-leot'ing, gathering 

in'stru-ments, agents ' struo 

dis-tinc'tion, honour stinctut 

in-sin'u-ate, hint sinus 

ao'tu-a-ted, urged on * actus 

pa-tri-ot'ic, country- \ .^^ 

loving ; J*** 



1297—1305. 
lectus 



Dis-sen'sions, strifes tensus 

pro-vis'ions, victuals visut 

pro-ba-bil'i-ty, likelihood probo 

lm-pru'dent, unwise video 

im-pet-u-os'i-ty, fury peto 

e-vac'u-ate, quit vaco 

ca-pit-u-la'tion, agree- \ .j. 

ment, compact / ^F 1 ™ 

On returning from England, Wallace was elected governor of 
Scotland. By his military skill and success in arms, he had 
proved himself able and worthy to act as the governor of his 
country; and it seemed necessary to invest him with this high 
office, that he might more effectually oppose Edward, who, on 
his return from France, where he was engaged in war, would 
doubtless make a bold attempt to recover his lost dominion. 
Wallace was therefore solemnly elected governor of Scotland, 
in name of the captive, John Baliol, king of Scotland ; and it 
would appear that, his own army, and the common people, were 
the main instruments in raising him to this high distinction. 
His appointment to this honourable office, however, excited 
much jealousy and distrust of him among the nobles, some of 
whom scrupled not to insinuate that he was aspiring to the 
crown. But nothing was farther from his mind; and we have 
reason to believe, that he was actuated by no other motive, than 
that of an earnest desire to redress his country's wrongs, and 
restore her ancient freedom. 

u Edward, having now returned from the continent, hastened 
to Scotland, at the head of an army of eighty thousand men, 
while the Scots, in the interior parts of the country, were col* 
lecting all their strength to oppose him. But dissensions among 
their leaders had weakened their patriotic bands, and their num- 
bers were greatly inferior to the enemy. Had they artfully pro- 
tracted the campaign, instead of hazarding a general engage- 
ment, the English, who were then ill-supplied with provisions, 
mu«t, in all probability, have been compelled to an ingloriou' 
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retreat But, with imprudent impetuosity, they desired to be 
led on to action. An engagement ensued at Falkirk, in which 
the Scots were routed with prodigious loss. Yet even the suc- 
cess of that day was a convincing proof to Edward, that it was 
vain to hope for a complete conquest of the country. The 
remnant of the Scottish army continued still in the field. The 
whole country north of the river Forth was hostile to Edward, 
who, being constantly obliged during the winter to evacuate the 
kingdom, found, at the beginning of every new campaign, that 
he had to recommence his labours. At length, highly provoked, 
and resolutely determined on the entire conquest of the country, 
Edward concluded peace with his enemies on the continent, in 
order to bend his whole strength to terminate, as he called it, 
the rebellion of the Scots, lie brought with him an immense 
army, and, penetrating into the northern provinces, he took and 
garrisoned all the places of strength. Hence, returning south- 
ward, the only fortress capable of opposing him was the castle 
of Stirling, where the Scots were determined to make their last 
stand for the national liberty. But the event was unsuccessful ; 
they gave way to the immense superiority of the English army, 
and the chief of the Scottish barons threw down their arms and 
submitted to the conqneror. A capitulation was signed by Ed- 
ward, from which William Wallace, and a few of the most reso- 
lute of his adherents, were excepted by name. These brave 
men, now reduced to the condition of fugitives, concealed them- 
selves in remote parts of the country ; while Edward, with a 
policy which must ever be reckoned mean and dastardly, endea- 
voured, by high rewards, to prompt a discovery of the places of 
their retreat; and that policy was successful. Wallace was 
betrayed by Monteith, a vile traitor, who had been in his con- 
fidence and friendship. He was given up into the hands of the 
conqueror ; who, with consistent meanness and inhumanity, re- 
fined upon the cruelty of his fate by every species of contumely 
and wanton insult. The deliverer of his country was conducted 
to London, led in triumph through the streets, and seated on a 
mock throne in Westminster Hall, his head crowned with laurel. 
He was arraigned as a traitor to Edward, as having risen in 
arms against his sovereign, and put to death many of his sub- 
jects. ' I never was a traitor,' said Wallace ; ' I owe no alle- 
giance to Edward; and I challenge all of you to produce a 
ugle instance in which 1 have ever acknowledged the king of 
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England to be the lord-paramount, far less the sovereign, of 
my country P To the rest of the indictment, his having put to 
death many of the English, he pleaded guilty. Sentence was 
passed ; he was beheaded ; his head placed upon a pinnacle of 
the city ; and his body, cut into many portions, was distributed 
throughout the different cities of Scotland and England, Thus 
died one of the best of patriots and bravest of men," on the 23d 
August, 1305. 

While we detest the jealousy of the Scottish nobles towards 
the patriotic Wallace ; the foul treachery of his pretended friend 
Monteith ; and the cruelty of the English monarch, we must 
take good heed that our own conduct be at no time actuated by 
the same unworthy principles. In estimating the conduct of 
others, we must judge without malignity ; and should they eclipse 
us in vigour of intellect, or skill in handicraft, it is ours to ad- 
mire their talents, to encourage their efforts, and, if possible, 
to arrive at the same degree of excellence. When confidence 
is reposed in us, or, in other words, when we come under an 
obligation not to reveal what is made known to us, or not to 
part with what is intrusted to our care, we cannot disclose the 
one, or give up the other, without incurring the guilt of treach- 
ery, and enduring all its obloquy. Should he who has offended 
us be brought under our jurisdiction, we are by no means to 
inflict punishment with cruelty. In such cases, our duty ex- 
pressly is, to put on "bowels of mercies," — even to be merciful 
as our Father in heaven is merciful. 



chap. v. 
Robert Bruce — he secretly engages to restore Scotland to 
liberty — his arrangement with Sir John Comyn in regard to 
the throne — Comyn reveals the designs of Bruce to Ed- 
ward—Bruce quits the English court — he murders Comyn 
at Dumfries, 

1305—1306. 

In'ti-mate, familiar intus 



Fi'nal-ly, completely finis 

pa'tri-ot-ism, love of \ .. 

country J **>»» 

an'i-ma-ted, excited amma 

cov'e-nant, agreement vtmio 

ap-pa'rent, seeming parte 

cus T to-dy, imprisonment • cuttodi* 



sa-ga'ci-ty, judgment sagacit 

in-vert'ed, turned inwards verto 

pro-ce'dure, conduct 1 ^ 
ac-oe'ded, consented J 

pre-cise'ly, accurately eaesus 

l-den'ti-cal, same idem 



Tint patriot Wallace being now no more, Edward imagined 
that Scotland was finally subdued. But the spirit of patriotism 
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which had animated the heroic Wallace, now fired another 
breast In a few months after the death of this patriot, Robert 
Bruce, grandson of that Robert who was competitor with Baliol, 
stood forth to claim the throne of his ancestors, and to set 'his 
country free. For these purposes, he at first engaged in a secret 
covenant with the bishop of St Andrews, the bishop of Murray, 
and the earl of Strathern. There was, however, another no- 
bleman, Sir John Comyn, nephew of the ex -king Baliol, whose 
claim to the Scottish crown seems to have been more favourably 
regarded by the nation than that of Bruce. To overturn the 
government of Edward, and set Scotland free, without the 
concurrence of this powerful baron, was deemed impossible. 
"Bruce is therefore said to have thus addressed him :— " You 
cannot fail to lament with me the misery to which this unhappy 
kingdom is reduced under the government of strangers. Why 
should we not yet unite in one determined effort to regain our 
freedom? The right to the throne is divided between you and 
me, not equally indeed, for I have ever maintained that I have 
the nearest claim ; but I am ready for the good of the country 
to waive this question. Give me your land, and I shall bind 
myself to support your title to the kingdom, and when we have 
expelled our enemies, to place the crown upon your head; or, if 
thou dost not choose to assume the title of the kingdom, here 
am I, ready to resign to you my estates, on condition that you 
second me in my efforts to regain the throne of my fathers."— 
Comyn, with apparent cheerfulness, agreed to take Brace's 
estates, and to assist in advancing him to the throne. In the 
meantime, Bruce returned to the English court,* leaving the 
further management of the conspiracy to Comyn, the bishop of 
St Andrews, and others whom he had attached to his party. 
Bruce, however, had not long departed, when Comyn basely 
revealed the secret to the English monarch, and put him in pos- 
session of the written agreement which all of them had sub- 
scribed. On receiving this intelligence, Edward resolved to 
commit Bruce, and his three brothers, then in Scotland, to cus- 
tody, but in the meantime contented himself with secretly set- 
ting spies upon Robert, and ordering all his motions to be 

* The father and grandfather of Bruce had meanly enlisted them- 
selves among the partisans of the English monarch, and, by their 
example, he too had sworn allegiance, along with most of the barons 
of the kingdom, and was now serving in the English army. 
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strictly watched. A nobleman of Edward's court, Brace's inti- 
mate friend, was apprized of his danger ; but not daring, amidst 
so many jealous eyes, to hold any conversation with him, he 
sent him, by his servant, a pair of gilt spurs and a purse of gold, 
which he pretended to have borrowed from him ; thereby warn- 
ing him that it was high time to make his escape. Bruce had 
sagacity enough to discover the meaning of the present, and 
immediately contrived the means of his escape. As the ground 
was at that time covered with snow, he had the precaution, it 
is said, to order his horses to be shod with their shoes inverted, 
that he might deceive those who should track his path over the 
open fields or cross-roads, through which he purposed to travel. 
As he drew near his own country, he met an individual, whose 
seeming anxiety to avoid him, led him to suspect he was a bearer 
of tidings to the English court. He instantly seized him, and, 
on searching his person, he found a letter addressed to Edward 
by Comyn, advising that Bruce should immediately be impri- 
soned or put to death. Having killed this messenger, he pro- 
ceeded to his castle of Lochmaben, where he consulted with his 
friends as to the most prudent mode of procedure. It was con- 
sidered expedient that he should immediately request an inter- 
view with Gomyn, and, if possible, ascertain if the conspiracy 
had been disclosed by any of the others who. were privy to iv 
Accompanied by two of his friends, , Lindsay and Kirkpatrick, 
he accordingly hastened to Dumfries, where Comyn was at the 
time residing. On arriving there, Bruce requested a meeting 
with Gomyn, to which Comyn, who imagined that Bruce was 
not aware of his having revealed the conspiracy, readily acco? 
ded. Having met in Greyfriars' church, accompanied by their 
friends, they saluted each other apparently with much affection, 
and that they might have a conference between themselves, their 
friends retired to some distance, when the two barons walked 
up towards the high altar, engaged in earnest conversation. 
What passed between them is not precisely known, but it is 
highly probable that Bruce accused Comyn of betraying his 
cause, which being denied by Comyn, Bruce gave way to his 
angry feelings, and forgetting the sacred character of the place 
in which they were met, stabbed him with his dagger at the very 
altar. Immediately on committing this atrocious murder, he 
rushed out of the church pale and agitated, crying, " To horse !" 
His friends, who stood without the church, on observing his 
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confusion, hurriedly asked him what had happened. " I doubt," 
said Bruce, " I have slain Corayn." "You doubt," cried Kirk- 
patrick, " and is that a matter to be left to a doubt ? I will 
make sure ;" and, hastening into the church, stabbed him to the 
heart, slaying, at the same time, Sir Robert Gomyn, who vainly 
attempted to defend his wounded brother. The family of Kirk- 
patrick still wear for their crest, a hand with a bloody dagger, 
and have for their motto these words, " l'se make siccar ;" the 
identical expression used by their ancestor when he committed 
that violent deed. 

The murder of the Gomyns was regarded by the Scottish 
patriots as an effort of manly vigour and just policy ; but though 
thus looked upon by men, it was nevertheless a heinous crime 
in the sight of a holy God, As already noticed, it was the 
result of inordinate anger on the part of the perpetrators, and 
clearly points out the danger to which we are exposed, by al- 
lowing this passion to rankle in our breasts. When anger is 
confined to indignation, it neither seeks nor desires the inflic- 
tion of punishment upon the offender, but exercises towards him 
a kind of charitable sorrow. Indignation then is, perhaps, the 
only way in which we can be angry, and not sin ; but if, in 
place of feeling an honest indignation, we give way to wrath, 
and seek revenge, we infringe the prerogative of Him who has 
said, " Vengeance is mine, I will repay." The apostolic in- 
junction, "Be ye angry, and sin not," ought ever to regulate 
our conduct, and we should consider it our highest honour to 
be imitators of Him, who is long-suffering and slow to anger, 
and who forgiveth iniquity, transgression, and sin. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Bruce publicly asserts his pretensions to the throne— 4s 
crowned at Scone — proceedings of the English monarch — 
Bruce is defeated at Methven by the earl of Pembroke— fur- 
ther misfortunes of Bruce. 

1306—1307. 



Com-mit'-ed, done vniito 

re-la'tions, kinsmen latum 

dis-pleas'ure, anger placeo 

conse-cra-ted, holy sacer 

en-ter-tained', cherished teneo 

vin'di-cate, maintain vindicis 

se-cu'ri-ty, confidence cura 



Ex-ceed'ed, surpassed cedo 

in-ev'i-ta-ble, certain vito 
ex-pe'ri-enced, underwent perior 

sub-sist'ing, living sisto 
dis-pir'it-ed, discouraged spiratut 

dif 'n-cul-ties, hardships facilis 

ad-ven'tures, hazards ventus 



The murder of Comyn placed Bruce in very peculiar circum- 
stances. "He had," says Sir Walter Scott, " committed an 
action which was sure to bring down upon him the vengeance 
of all Comyn's relations, the resentment of the king of Eng- 
land, and the displeasure of the church, on account of having 
slain his enemy within consecrated ground. He determined, 
therefore, to bid them all defiance at once, and to assert his 
pretensions to the throne of Scotland. He drew his own fol- 
lowers together, summoned to meet him such barons as still 
entertained hopes of the freedom of the country, and was 
crowned king at the Abbey of Scone," on the 27th March, 1 306. 
" Every thing relating to the ceremony was hastily performed. 
— A small circlet of gold was hurriedly made, to represent the 
ancient crown of Scotland, which Edward had carried off to 
England. The earl of Fife, descendant of the brave Macduff 
whose duty it was to have placed the crown on the king's head, 
would not give his attendance. But the ceremonial was per- 
formed by his sister, Isabella, countess of Buchan, though with- 
out the consent either of her brother or husband. A few barons, 
whose names ought to be dear to their country, joined Bruce in 
his attempt to vindicate the independence of Scotland. 1 ' 

"Edward," continues Sir Walter, "was dreadfully incensed 
when he heard that, after all the pains which he had taken, and 
all the blood which had been spilled, the Scots were making 
this new attempt to shake off his authority. Though now old, 
feeble, and sickly, he made a solemn vow, at a great festival, in 
presence of all his court, that he would take the most ample 
vengeance upon Robert the Bruce, and his adherents; after 
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which he would never again draw his sword upon a Christian." 
— Being prevented by sickness from proceeding against Bruce 
in person, he despatched the earl of Pembroke, brother-in-law 
of the late Gomyn, with what forces he could immediately raise, 
to check his progress, and, with the determination of following 
as soon as he recovered, he summoned all his military vassals to 
meet him at Carlisle. In the meantime, the earl of Pembroke, 
having proceeded as far as Perth, came in contact with Bruce, 
when it was mutually agreed that they should engage in battle 
on the following day. Bruce retreated to the wood of Methven, 
in order to pass the intervening night, and, depending 'on the 
honour of Pembroke, he allowed his men to put off their armour, 
that they might enjoy a little rest. But, in the midst of this 
security, the English, regardless of their agreement, came upon 
them with a force which exceeded them in number by fifteen 
hundred men. Although thus surprised, they immediately be- 
took themselves to arms, and fought with the utmost bravery. 
Bruce is said to have been four times unhorsed, but "at last, so 
many of the Scots were slain and taken prisoners, that any fur- 
ther struggle must have been attended with inevitable ruin ; and 
the king, with the small remnant of his force, amounting to about 
^ve hundred men, retreated into the strong and mountainous dis- 
trict of Athole." 

In this battle some of his best friends were either slain, or 
taken prisoners, but he still found himself attended by Sir James 
Douglas, the earl of Athole, his brother, Edward Bruce, and a 
few other nobles, who were truly devoted to his cause. With 
these he experienced a great variety of hard fortune, being often 
distressed for want of provisions, and subsisting entirely by hunt- 
ing and fishing. "But," says the author of Stories from the 
History of Scotland, " as winter was now approaching, even the 
scanty provisions which they procured in that manner were begin- 
ning to fail. He resolved, therefore, with his troops, which were 
now reduced to the small number of two hundred, to force a 
passage into Kintyre, and then to cross over into the northern 
parts of Ireland. He encountered dreadful hardships and dan- 
gers on his journey. His small army was attacked by the lord 
of Lorn, who had married an aunt of Comyn, and who was 
eager to revenge his death. Many of Bruce's party were cut 
off, and the rest were so dispirited, that they all forsook him, ex- 
cept Sir James Douglas, Sir Gilbert Hay, and a few of their 
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servants and dependants. Amidst all these discouraging diffi- 
culties, Bruce never appeared to despond. He cheered his 
followers with the hope of better times, and related, for their 
encouragement, the adventures of princes and warriors, who had 
once been as unfortunate as he now was, and afterwards as suc- 
cessful and happy as he yet hoped to be. When he eame 
to Lochlomond, he was stopped for want of the means of con- 
veyance over the lake. At last Douglas discovered an old crazy 
boat, in which the king and he passed over at the great danger 
of their lives. The rest of their party followed, — some by the 
conveyance of the boat, and others by swimming." 

" They were now," continues the same writer, " reduced to 
the extremity of famine, and were roving through the adjacent 
woods in quest of food, when they were met by Lennox, a faith- 
ful friend of Bruce, who had hitherto been ignorant of the fate 
of his sovereign. This meeting was very affecting. Lennox 
was so overpowered with grief, at seeing his beloved king in this 
miserable state, that he burst into tears; and Bruce himself, 
moved by the attachment of his faithful adherent, and by the 
thought of the hardships which he had endured, and the dangers 
to which his friends were exposed on his account, could not help 
weeping along with him. Angus of the Isles, lord of Kintyre, 
received Bruce and his friends into his castle of Dunaverty, and 
treated them with great hospitality. From that place, the king, 
with a few faithful companions, passed over to a small island," 
named Rachrin, "on the northern coast of Ireland, where he 
was safe from the pursuit of his enemies." 

In the meantime, Edward proceeded to act against the rela- 
tions and supporters of Bruce, with the utmost severity. His 
brother Nigel, and many others who had espoused his cause, 
were cruelly put to death; his queen and daughter, and two 
sisters, were confined in an English prison, and the countess of 
Buchan, who placed the crown upon his head, was confined in 
a cage, constructed of wood and iron, in the castle of Berwick. 
His own estates were confiscated, and he himself, along with 
his adherents, were solemnly excommunicated* by the Pope. 

• Excommunication is an ecclesiastical penalty or censure, whereby 
such persons as are guilty of any notorious crime or offence, are sep- 
arated from the communion of the church, and deprived of all spirit- 
ual advantages. At that time, however, it comprehended much more. 
An excommunicated person, "was supposed to be so unholy and pol- 
luted, that all good christians held him. in abhorrence, and would have 
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The hardships which Bruce personally experienced, and the 
punishment inflicted on his friends and relatives, did not, how- 
ever, deter him from prosecuting the high enterprise in which 
he had embarked. Hoping for a successful issue to his under- 
taking, he endured them all with a fortitude and patience, which 
have seldom been exemplified. If he, for the sake of an earthly 
crown, endured such suffering-, shall not we, for the sake of a 
heavenly crown, joyfully sustain the hardships of the Christian 
life ? His crown, notwithstanding all his sufferings, was at the best 
uncertain, both as to possession and enjoyment, but the crown 
of life is made absolutely sure to every one, who shall continue 
stedfast unto the end.- — He that would secure this imperishable 
diadem, must not be discouraged by the enmity of Satan or of 
men, neither must he despond amid the trials and the sorrows 
of a present world. Having set his face Zionward, he must re- 
solve to persevere, for "no man having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God." 



CHAP. VII. 

Bruce' 8 brothers, Thomas and Alexander, are defeated at Loch 
Ryan, taken prisoners, and executed at Carlisle — anecdote of 
the spider — Bruce detects a conspiracy against his life, and 
slays the conspirators — battle of Loudon Hill — death of 

Edward I. 

1307. 



Sub'se-quent, fuLure sequor 

be ^r 1,adTan -} *-/<^ 

anx'ious-ly, with much \ . 

concern / "^ 

de-Bert'ed, forsaked sertum 



Con-struct'ing, forming struct** 
re-flec'tion, consideration flatus 
des'pi-ca-ble, mean specio 

in-ac-ces'si-ble, not to be \ 



.reached / ce ° 8U ° 

con 7 fi-dence, trust Jides 

e-lu'ding, avoiding Ivdo 

dis-po-si'tion, distribution poritus 



per-se-vere , go on persevero 

in'ci-dent, occurrence cado 

In the following spring, Bruce, with his party, left the island 
of Rachrin, and proceeded to Arran, and thence to Carrick.* 
Here he gained some advantage over the English, and, in a 
number of subsequent engagements, he was generally successful. 

thought themselves defiled by either touching or speaking to him. — 
His own family were afraid to do him the ordinary offices of kindness 
and attention ; and if any person should injure hun, he was debarred 
from the protection of law. When a king was excommunicated, his 
subjects were freed from the necessity of obeying him." 

* In former times, the county of Ayr was divided into three dis- 
tricts, the southern of which was denominated Carrick. 
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But as his success fn these engagements, was not of sufficient 
importance to produce any great beneficial effect, he^anxiously 
waited the arrival of his brothers, Thomas and Alexander, from 
Ireland, with additional forces. Immediately on their arrival, 
however, with about seven hundred men, they were attacked at 
Loch Ryan, by Duncan M'Dowal, a powerful baron in Gal- 
loway, and almost entirely cut to pieces.— Thomas and Alex- 
ander were carried captive to Carlisle, where they were imme- 
diately executed, and their heads placed upon the gates of that 
city. The defeat of this reinforcement from Ireland, inspired 
the followers of Bruce with no small degree of terror. Many 
of them dropt away, and, in a little time, his adherents did not 
exceed two hundred in number. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of the English troops was every day increasing, so that 
Bruce had carefully to avoid meeting them in the open field.—. 
It is probable that this was the time when Bruce, finding him- 
self thus deserted, had almost resolved to abandon his enter- 
prise, but was induced to persevere from the following incident: 
—-As he lay awake one morning in a barn, which had afforded 
him shelter during the night, and was resting his weary head on 
a pillow of straw, resolving in his own mind to renounce his 
claim to the Scottish crown, and proceed to Palestine to fight 
against the Saracens, his attention was directed to a spider 
busily employed in constructing its web. He observed that, in 
attempting to swing itself from one rafter to another, in order to 
fix its thread, that it failed and fell back. It did not, however, 
abandon its design, but continued its endeavours till it suc- 
ceeded in fixing itself on the rafter at which it aimed. Bruce, 
finding that it was at last successful, was led to reflect that he 
himself had been several times defeated by the English, and 
that his next attempt to regain the independence of his country, 
might, for aught be knew, be crowned with success. Encour- 
aged by this reflection, he immediately started from his couch, 
and exclaimed, " This despicable insect has taught me perse- 
verance. 1 will follow its example." He accordingly thought 
no more of deserting Scotland, and retired to the more moun- 
tainous and inaccessible parts of the country, there to await a 
favourable opportunity for gaining an advantage over his for- 
midable enemy. 

The English, despairing of being able to seize Bruce by open 
force, found means to bribe one of his attendants, in whom he 
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reposed the greatest confidence. Bruce, however, came to 
learn that this individual, with his two sons, were waiting for art 
opportunity to take away his life. One day, when the king 
had retired to a favourite haunt, attended only by a boy, who 
carried his bow and arrows, tbese three traitors approached him 
in full armour. Bruce, well aware of their base intention, for- 
bade them to advance, killed the foremost with an arrow from 
his bow, and, after a short combat, the other two lay dead at 
his feet. After thus delivering himself from these traitors, he 
was, on more occasions than one, pursued by blood-hounds, but 
always found means of eluding their pursuit, and escaping from 
his enemies. 

Sir James Douglas was at this time engaged in making an 
attack on his own castle, then in the possession of lord Clifford, 
to whom it had been given by king Edward. He had, on a for- 
mer occasion, made himself master of it, but as he could not at 
the time retain it, rather than allow it to be possessed by the 
English, he destroyed it by fire. Clifford, however, caused it 
to be built anew, and although Douglas in his second attempt 
was not so successful as to regain it, he nevertheless weakened 
the English force, by cutting off a considerable part of the gar- 
rison. Having accomplished this, he immediately returned to 
the assistance of Bruce, and their forces when united, amounted 
to about four hundred men. With these they ventured to make 
several attacks upon the English, in which they were successful; 
and the earl of Pembroke, resolved to bring matters to a crisis, 
challenged Bruce to meet him in a pitched field, at Loudon 
Hill, upon the 10th of May, 1307. 

Bruce, having accepted the challenge, immediately rode 
off to inspect the ground, and to make such arrangements for 
the disposition of his forces, as were most likely to prove 
advantageous in battle. On the day previous to the engage- 
ment, he led his army, which now consisted of about six 
hundred men, to the place appointed. The English, con- 
sisting of about three thousand cavalry, made their advance 
on the morning of the 10th, and presented so noble and war- 
like an appearance, that they seemed " more like an angelic, 
than a mortal host." Bruce, however, had so taken advantage 
of the ground, and so disposed his soldiers, that his army, though 
far inferior in number, and composed entirely of infantry, was 
enabled to make such a firm stand against the attack of the 
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enemy, that, ere the battle had well begun, the English were 
completely overthrown. In this defeat the English sustained 
great loss; many of their] leaders were slain, and the earl of 
Pembroke fled for refuge to the castle of Ayr, from which he 
hastened once more into England. On the other hand, the 
loss sustained by the Scots was merely trifling, and the victory 
they had won induced many to join the forces of king Robert, 
and tended much to increase his respect and authority in that 
part of the country. In the meanwhile, king Edward, who had 
summoned all his vassals to meet him at Carlisle, had been de- 
tained there by illness for many months. But on learning the 
repeated disasters which his soldiers had sustained in Scotland, 
he persuaded himself that his disease was abated; mounted his 
horse, and attempted to lead his army into Scotland. But, 
though thus resolved to avenge himself on Bruce, such was the 
violence of his disease, that, in the course of four days, he had 
only advanced to a place in Cumberland, about six miles from 
Carlisle, called Burgh-upon-the-Sands, where be expired on 
the 6th July, 1307. While on his death-bed, he made his son, 
who was, in every respect, the opposite of his father, promise to 
prosecute the war against the Scots, and never to make peace 
with them, till they were finally subdued. 

We have seen Bruce almost resolved to abandon the enter- 
prise in which he was engaged, and again induced to persevere 
in his efforts by the example of a solitary spider. We have seen 
the base means resorted to by the English in order to take away 
his life, and we have just recorded the death of the English 
king, whose ambition produced all the misery and suffering 
which the people of Scotland had endured, since the death of 
their infant queen, the Maiden of Norway. These are incidents 
in which the providence of God is distinctly to be traced. Bruce 
had resolved to persevere, and soon after, his confidential fol- 
lowers were bribed to take away his life. Of this he was ap- 
prised, and defeated the design, by slaying the intended mur- 
derers. Still determined to persevere, a mighty effort was in 
motion for the destruction of his army and the enthralment of 
his kingdom, when the anticipating victor was arrested by the 
hand of death. By these interpositions of Divine Providence, 
Bruce was preserved, and a way laid open for restoring Scot- 
land to her ancient independence, and the government of her 
native princes* 
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CRAP. VIII. 

Edward II, returns to England— proceedings of Bruce — battle 
of Bannockburn, and its consequences — Bruce invades Eng- 
land—death of his brother Edward. 

1307—1318. 

• 
Du-ra'tion, continuance durw 
con-sol'i-date, strengthen solidut 
leth'ar-gy, inactivity *■**- 

des'ti-tute, in want of 
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gal'lan-try, bravery gala 
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"Instead of prosecuting the conquest of Scotland, according 
to the desire of his father, Edward II. returned into England, 
after a few feeble efforts, and immediately disbanded his forces. 
Soon after his retreat from Scotland, Robert Bruce made him- 
self master of the whole kingdom, except a few fortresses. He 
daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his dominion; 
he enlisted under his standard every bold spirit, and he enriched 
his followers with the spoils of the enemy. Sir James Douglas, 
in whom commenced the greatness and renown of that warlike 
family, seconded Robert in all his enterprises. Edward Bruce, 
the king's brother, also distinguished himself by his valour; 
and the dread of the English power being now abated by the 
feeble conduct of Edward, even the least sanguine of the Scots 
began to entertain hopes of recovering their independency. 
They obtained a truce, which was of short duration, and ill ob- 
served on both sides. But, short as it was, it served to conso- 
lidate the power of the king, and introduce order into the civil 
government War was renewed with greater fury than ever. 
Not content with defending himself, Robert made successful 
inroads into England; subsisted his needy followers by the 
plunder of the country, and taught them to despise the mili- 
tary genius of a people who had long been the object of their 
terror. 

" Edward, at length roused from his lethargy, had marched 
an army into Scotland in 1310 ; and Robert, determined not to 
risk too much against a superior force, had again retired into 
his mountains. The English monarch advanced beyond Edin- 

•rgh; but, being destitute of provisions, and ill supported 
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by his nobility, he was obliged to return home, without gaining 
any advantage over the enemy." 

Bruce, however, was daily gaining new advantages, and, in 
two years after this second departure of Edward, had made 
himself master of every fortress in the kingdom, Stirling castle 
excepted. Having made these conquests at home, he proceeded 
to Cumberland, where he wrought great destruction. Thence 
he proceeded to the island of Man, which he effectually sub- 
dued, in June, 1313. While thus engaged abroad, his brother 
Edward had laid seige to the castle of Stirling, but with a rash- 
ness and impolicy which incurred the displeasure of Robert; he 
agreed, that in the event of its not being relieved by an English 
army before the 24th of June, 1314, it should then be surren- 
dered to the Scots. Though highly displeased with this ar- 
rangement, Robert, rather than be guilty of a breach of faith, 
resolved to adhere to it. 

With a view to relieve the castle of Stirling, and to secure, 
at one blow, the dominion of Scotland, Edward, in 1314, 
assembled forces from all quarters. " He summoned the most 
warlike of his vassals from Gascony ; he enlisted troops from 
Flanders and other foreign countries; he invited over great 
numbers of the disorderly Irish as to a certain proy ; he joined 
to them a body of Welch, who were actuated by like motives ; 
he collected the whole military force of England, and entered 
Scotland at the head of an army of near one hundred thousand 
men. The Scottish army did not exceed thirty thousand com- 
batants ; but boing composed of men who had distinguished 
themselves by many acts of valour, who were rendered desper- 
ate by their situation, and who were inured to all the varieties 
of fortune, they might justly, under such a leader as Bruce, be 
esteemed equal to a far more numerous*body. Robert, however, 
left as little as possible to the superior gallantry of his troops. 
He posted himself strongly at Bannockburn, about two miles 
from Stirling, the only fortress iu Scotland that remained in 
the hands of the English, and which was on the point of sur- 
rendering. He had a rivulet in front, a hill on his right flank, 
and a morass on his left. In this situation he waited the ap- 
proach of Edward. 

" The English army arrived in sight towards evening, and a 
smart combat immediately commenced between two bodies of 
cavalry. Robert, who was at the head of the Scots, engaged 
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in a single combat with Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of toe 
family of Hereford, and, at one stroke, cleft his antagonist to 
the chine with a battle-axe, in sight of the two armies. The Eng- 
lish horse fled with precipitation to their main body, and night 
prevented any farther hostilities. Meanwhile, the Scots, en- 
couraged by this favourable event, and glorying in the prowess 
of their prince, prognosticated a happy issue to the contest of 
the ensuing day ; and the English, confident in their numbers,' 
and elated by past successes, longed for an opportunity of re- 
venge. The darkness, though but of a few hours, was borne 
with impatience ; and Edward, as soon as light appeared, drew 
up his forces, and advanced against the Scots. Both armies 
engaged with great ardour, and the dispute was fierce and 
bloody. Sir James Douglas had broken the English cavalry; 
but their line of infantry was still firm, when a stratagem de- 
cided the fortune of the field. Bruce had collected a number 
of waggoners and sumpter boys, and furnished them with 
standards. They appeared upon the heights towards the left. 
The English mistook them for a fresh army coming to surround 
them; a panic seized them; they threw down their arms and 
fled. The Scots pursued with great slaughter as far as Ber- 
wick ; and, besides an inestimable booty, took many persons of 
quality prisoners, with above four hundred gentlemen, whom 
Robert treated with great humanity, and whose ransom was a 
new accession of wealth to the victorious army. Edward him- 
self narrowly escaped, by taking shelter in Dunbar, whence he 
passed by sea to Berwick. 

" This great and decisive battle of Bannockburn, fought on 
the 24th June, 1314, secured the independency of Scotland ; 
fixed Bruce on the throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed 
the most signal blow that the English monarchy has received 
since the Norman invasion. The number of slain is not cer- 
tainly known, but it must have been very great; for the impres- 
sion of this defeat on the minds of the English was so strong, 
that no superiority of force could encourage them to keep the 
field against the Scots for some years." Among other good 
things which resulted from this battle, was an exchange of some 
prisoners. The earl of Hereford, having fallen into the hands 
of the Scots, was exchanged for Brace's wife, his daughter, 
sister, the young earl of Mar, and the bishop of Glasgow, all 
of whom had, for a long time, been imprisoned in England. 
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" In order to avail himself of his present success, Robert en- 
tered England; ravaged all the northern counties without 
opposition; and, elated by his continued prosperity, now enter- 
tained hopes of making the most important conquests at the 
expense of the English. He sent over his brother Edward, with 
an army of six thousand men, into Ireland, and he himself fol- 
lowed soon after, with a more numerous body of troops. But 
a grievous famine, which at that time desolated both Britain 
and Ireland, reduced the Scottish army to the greatest extre- 
mity ; so that Robert was obliged to return, with his forces 
much diminished, into his own country. His brother, who 
assumed the title of king of Ireland, after experiencing a variety 
of hardships, was defeated and slain by the English near Dun- 
dalk, on the 5th October, 1318 ; and Robert became sensible 
that he had attempted projects too extensive for the force of 
his narrow kingdom." 

The truth is, however, that it was not the will of Providence 
that the conquests of Bruce should extend to Ireland. What- 
ever is attempted contrary to the design of Heaven, whether in 
the affairs of kingdoms or of individuals, can never be attended 
with success. We must, therefore, at all times, form our pur- 
poses with submission to the will of God. He sees the end 
from the beginning; He does all things according to the coun- 
sel of His will, and although we cannot, at the outset of any 
undertaking, determine its result, we ought to act under the 
conviction, that, whether prosperous or adverse, it is righteously 
decided in the councils of Eternity. Acting under this convic- 
tion, we will neither repine in adversity, nor be elated in pros- 
perity, but will, in the one, submit with pious resignation, and, 
in the other, rejoice as though we rejoiced not 
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CHAP. IX.. 

Truce between England and Scotland— death of Edward IL f 
and accession of Edward IIL — he renounces all claim to the 
sovereignty of Scotland— peace established between the two 
kingdoms — death of Robert Bruce. 

1318—1329. 



o-mit'ted, neglected mitto 

ra-ti-flrca'tion, confirmation foetus 
per-pet'u-al, constant perpetis 
or'di-na-ry, commun ordinis 

res-ti-tu'tion, recovery \ 8tatas 
su-per-sti'tious, dread J 



Ma-lig'nant, hostile to life malignus 

re-sig-na'tion, submission signum 

re-port'ed, said porta 

ac-com'plish, fulfil pleo 

phys'i-cal, bodily physis 

pro'mi-nent, standing out mineo 

e-qua-nim'i-ty, evenness V equue 

of mind / animus 

Thb English monarch, notwithstanding the signal defeat he 
had sustained at Bannockburn, was not yet disposed to relinquish 
his claim of superiority over the crown of Scotland. He was, 
however, so much distressed by the factions that existed among 
his nobles, that, for a time, he was unable to protect even the 
boundaries of his kingdom. Bruce, therefore, with little or no 
opposition, ravaged all the northern counties, and the war was 
carried on between the kingdoms, with occasional interruptions, 
for about twelve years, after the battle of Bannockburn. It is 
true, that during this period, a truce was concluded between 
the two kings, which was to continue till the year 1336. Soon 
after this, however, a revolution took place in England, which 
deprived Edward 11. of his kingdom and bis life, and placed 
his son, Edward III., then only in his fourteenth year, upon the 
throne. The new government proceeded to ratify the truce 
with Scotland, but, having purposely omitted to name Robert 
as king in the deed of ratification, apparently with a view to 
insult him, he no longer considered himself bound to remain in 
a state of peace, and instantly renewed the war. At length, 
Edward III. consented to renounce all claim to the sovereignty 
of Scotland, acknowledged Bruce as lawful king, on which it 
was agreed that there should be final peace between the king- 
doms; and, that prince David, Bruce's son, should receive 
Johanna, the sister of the English king, in marriage. This 
" peace was concluded at Edinburgh, on the 17th of March, 1327, 
And confirmed in a parliament, at Northampton, on the 4th of 
May, 1328. The articles agreed on were certainly honourable 
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for Scotland ; but a nation which, under many and grievous 
reverses, had, for nearly thirty years, been engaged in a perpet- 
ual struggle for their liberty, were entitled to insist on no 
ordinary conditions of restitution and security." It must, how- 
ever, be stated, that " Bruce, on his side, consented to pay to 
England, within three years, the sum of twenty thousand merks; 
and it was stipulated, that the stone of Scone, upon which the 
Scottish kings were wont to be anointed at their coronation, 
and which was regarded by both nations with feelings of super- 
stitious reverence, should be immediately restored to the coun- 
try." 

Previous to this great event, Bruce had, for some years, been 
afflicted with a species of leprosy, brought on, no doubt, by the 
hardships of his warlike life, being often obliged to sleep in 
marshes, and exposed to the influence of cold and rain. Soon 
after the restoration of peace, his disease became so malignant, 
that he was obliged to withdraw himself entirely from public 
business. Having, by the advice of his physician, retired to 
Cardross, about six miles west from Dumbarton, he there await- 
ed the approach of death with great " resignation, and deep 
expressions of repentance for the sins he had committed, and 
the blood which he had spilt' 9 He bad, at one time, resolved, 
that if God should make him successful in war, and place him 
on the throne of his ancestors, he would proceed to Palestine to 
fight against the Saracens, and now that he was prevented by 
disease from fulfilling his design, be requested Sir James Douglas 
to carry his heart to Jerusalem, and deposit it in the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Douglas readily promised' to fulfil the 
last request of his royal master; after which Bruce is reported 
to have said, " Now, praise be to God, I shall die in peace, 
since I am assured that the best and most valiant knight in my 
kingdom hath promised to achieve that which I never could ac«r 
complish." Soon after this be expired, on the 7th June, 1329, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his reign, 
and was buried under a marble stone, in the midst of Dunferm- 
line abbey. 

Sir James Douglas, faithful to his promise, having secured 
Brace's heart in a silver case, proceeded with it to the Holy 
Land. On his way thither, he landed in Spain, which was at 
that time invaded by the Saracens; and having engaged to assist 
the Spanish monarch in driving them from his dominions, he was 
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slain in battle, along with many of his brave associates. His 
surviving friends, on losing their brave leader, resolved not to 
proceed to Palestine, and Bruce's heart was therefore brought 
back to Scotland, and buried in Melrose abbey. 

King Robert was the first who introduced representatives of 
boroughs into Parliament, and whether considered as a warrior, 
a monarch, or a man, was one of the bravest, the wisest, and 
best of princes, that ever swayed the Scottish sceptre. When 
" in the prime of life, he was upwards of six feet high, and pos- 
sessed all those peculiarities in his physical structure, which are 
found united with great bodily strength. His shoulders were 
broad, and his chest full and open ; the cheek bones strong and 
prominent, and the muscles of tfie back and neck of great size 
and thickness; his hair curled short and close over a full and 
expanded forehead ; and the general expression of his counten- 
ance was that of great cheerfulness and equanimity." 

" Bruce, as we have seen, was buried in the abbey church of 
Dunfermline, in the middle of the choir, beneath a marble mo- 
nument which had been prepared for him before his death.— 
Ages passed on, and both church and monument having given 
way to time, a more modern building was erected on the ancient 
site. This, however, in our own day, became so dilapidated, 
that it was judged necessary to take it down, and, in clearing 
the foundations for a third church, the workmen laid open a 
tomb, which was found to be that of Robert the Bruce. The 
leaden coating which enclosed the body was twisted above the 
head into the shape of a rude crown. A rich cloth of gold, in 
a state of great decay, was thrown over it; and, on examining 
the skeleton, it was discovered that the breast bone had been 
sawn asunder, to extract the heart There remained, therefore, 
no doubt that, after the lapse of nearly five centuries, the couu- 
trymen of Bruce were permitted, with a mixture of delight and 
awe, to behold the bones of their great deliverer." 

Robert Bruce will long continue to be remembered, as the 
saviour of his country from the yoke of English oppression. 
But while his doings as a warrior are calculated to excite the 
highest admiration, his departure from this world cannot be con- 
templated by the pious mind without sorrow and commisera- 
tion. He is said to have died in peace, but it was a peace 
falsely so called — a peace grounded not on the merits of the 
Redeemer, but on the depositing of his heart " in the church of 
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the Holy Sepulchre." This was, however, in accordance with 
the tenets of that religion in which he had the misfortune to he 
trained — a religion which robs Christ of his glory, and virtually 
ascribes to human merit, the honours of redemption. Had 
Bruce searched the Scriptures, with a sincere desire to be made 
wise unto salvation, he would, doubtless, have discovered the 
errors of his faith, and might have done much to liberate his 
country from the yoke of Popish superstition. But the time for 
tills was not yet come, and Bruce is only to be remembered and 
admired, as a brave man and a patriotic warrior. . 



chap. x. 
Robert Bruce is succeeded by his son, David IL — Edward 
Baliol lays claim to tine throne — is supported by Edward 
lit — defeats the Scots at Dupplin, and is crowned at Scone 
— the independence of Scotland again renounced — battle of 
Halidon-hill, $c. 

1329—1341. 
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Kino Robert Brucb was succeeded by his only son, David 
II., who was not more than five years of age at his father's 
death. He was, nevertheless, crowned at Scone, along with 
his queen Johanna, on the 24th November, 1331. During the 
king's minority, the country was governed by regents, the first 
of whom was his own cousin, Sir Thomas Randolph, earl of 
Murray. In administering the affairs of the kingdom, Randolph 
was remarkable for strict justice, and awful severity in punish- 
ing offenders, so that, under his government, the nation enjoyed 
great felicity. This happiness, however, was soon disturbed by 
the enemies of Bruce, who, immediately after his death, en- 
deavoured to overthrow the government, which he, with so much 
labour and suffering, had succeeded in establishing. It will be 
remembered that, when Edward I. deprived John Baliol of the 
Scottish crown, he ordered that prince and his son, Edward, to 
be imprisoned in England. Being afterwards liberated, they 
went to France, from which Edward Baliol now returned, and 
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laid claim to the throne of which his father had been deprived. 
Haying induced some of the English barons who had lost their 
estates in Scotland, to assist him in this enterprise, he pro- 
ceeded to invade that country with an army of only four thousand 
men. Randolph was therefore under the necessity of taking 
measures for the defence of the kingdom ; but no sooner had he 
raised an army, than, to the great grief and misfortune of the 
Scottish nation, he died of a painful and consuming disease at 
Musselburgh, in July, 1332. The Scots, thus deprived of a 
regent, whose experience in war and great personal valour 
would, in their present circumstances have been of the greatest 
value, appointed Donald, earl of Mar, a nephew of Robert 
Bruoe, to conduct the government of the country. He was, 
however, destitute of experience in war, and in point of natural 
talents, was far inferior to his distinguished predecessor. In 
the mean time, Edward Baliol arrived in Fife, and having de- 
feated the earl of that county, he proceeded northwards to 
Dupplin, where he found the earl of Mar with an army of thirty 
thousand men. The river Earn lay between the contending 
parties, and the Scots, despising the weakness of their enemy, 
and being confident of success, deemed it unnecessary either to 
place sentinels during the night, or to take any of the other 
precautions usually observed in war. It is moreover affirmed, 
that they were not only culpable in neglecting these precau- 
tions, but that, exulting in the prospect of victory, they had 
abandoned themselves to intemperance and mirth ; so that 
Baliol, who attacked them during the night while they were 
overpowered with sleep and wine, found them an easy prey, 
and slew them in thousands. The regent with many of the 
nobility, were slain ; and it was matter of surprise to Baliol 
himself, that, with an army so small, he had overcome an enemy 
so powerful. This fatal battle took place on the 13th August, 
1332-, after which Baliol improved his victory by advancing to 
Scone, whither he convened the principal inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood, and was crowned king of the Scots on the 24th 
of the following month. 

" Edward Baliol made an unworthy use of his success. He 
hastened again to acknowledge the king of England as his 
liege lord and superior, although every claim to such supremacy 
had been renounced, and the independence of Scotland expli- 
citly acknowledged by the treaty of Northampton. He also 
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surrendered to the long of England the strong town and castle 
of Berwick, and engaged to become his follower in all his wars 
at his own charges. Edward IIL engaged, on his part, to main* 
tain Baliol in possession of the crown of Scotland. Thus was 
the kingdom reduced pretty much to the same state of depen- 
dence and subjection to England as when the grandfather of 
Edward placed the father of Baliol on the throne, in the year 
1292." 

In this state of matters, the supporters of king David placed 
him and his queen in Dumbarton castle for security, and elected 
Sir Andrew Murray, his uncle-in-law, regent, in room of the 
earl of Mar, slain at Dupplin. Murray, however, was, soon 
after his investment with this office, taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, and Archibald Douglas, a brother of the late Sir James, 
who was killed in Spain, was appointed to succeed him in the 
regency. Edward III., having espoused the cause of Baliol, 
who had acknowledged him to be his liege lord, now for- 
mally declared war against the Scots, and was actually 
engaged in besieging Berwick, which, although made over to 
him by Baliol, was defended by its garrisons and inhabitants, 
who were devoted to the cause of David. The new regent ad- 
vanced with a numerous army to their relief, and, for the purpose 
of effecting his design, he engaged in battle with the English 
at Halidon-hill, on the 19th July, 1333. This rash boldness 
occasioned a total defeat of the Scottish army. The regent 
fell, with most of the nobility ; many thousands are said to have 
been either killed or taken prisoners, and Edward III. became 
master of almost all the kingdom. On the loss of this battle, 
it was deemed proper to convey the young king and queen to 
the court of France, where they were entertained with royal 
hospitality. In the meantime, Baliol, in gratitude to Edward 
III., gave up to him the town of Berwick, and the counties of 
Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Berwick, Dumfries, Linlithgow, 
Haddington, and Edinburgh,— eight of the finest counties in 
Scotland. Having assembled a Parliament at Edinburgh, and 
prevailed on them to ratify the agreement he had made with the 
king of England, many of the Scots who had heretofore espoused 
his cause, now viewed his proceedings with alarm, and resolved 
to maintain the true interests of the kingdom. Several of the 
nobility deserted him, and having espoused the cause of the 
young king, they dispossessed the English and Baliol of one 
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fort after another, till they bad gained them all, except the 
catties of Berwick and Edinburgh. 

It fs to be remembered, however, that dispossessing the Eng- 
lish of these fortresses was neither the work of a few days, net 
easily accomplished : on the contrary, it was the work of years; 
effected with great labour, and the loss of many lives. It is 
also to be remembered, that the success of the Scots is in a great 
measure to be accounted for, from the circumstance of the king 
of England's laying claim to the crown of Prance, and engaging 
in war with that country, in order to make good his pretensions. 
— This, to a great degree, turned his attention from Scotland, 
and the nobles, finding that they were now in possession of the 
principal castles of the kingdom, resolved to recall their young 
king and queen from France, whither they had been sent for 
safety. 

Such is a rapid and imperfect sketch of the history of our 
country, from the death of Robert Bruce to the year 1341. 
During that short period, the conquests he had so nobly won, 
were again resigned and again recovered.— From its various in* 
cidents, much is to be learned ; and we peruse them in vain, if 
we do not discover, that human life is a mixture of toils and 
hazards, labours and dangers. If, however, amid the distressing 
occurrences of a present world, we are humbled under them, 
brought to recognize them as the awards of a righteous Provi- 
dence, and are led by them to solicit Divine support and 
guidance, trials the most painful will be sanctified, and made 
subservient to our spiritual and eternal welfare.-— But if, in the 
day of our adversity, we have no confidence towards God— too 
reliance upon His providence and grace— -we are, of all crea- 
tures, the most miserable— our condition is hopeless and 
forlorn. 
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CHAP. XI. 

David II. arrive* in Scotland—he invades England and is 
taken prisoner— war between England and France — the 
Scots again invade England—conduct of Bcdiol—David II. 
is liberated from prison, $c. 

1341—1371. 
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Aqrkbaslt to the request of their nobles, king David and his 
queen left France, and, having landed at Inverbervie, on the 4th 
May, 1341, were joyfully received by their loyal subjects. The 
king was now about eighteen years of age, and though neither 
possessed of the wisdom nor the military talents of his brave 
father, Robert the Bruce, yet, as king of the country, it was 
requisite he should preside over its affairs. 

During the first four years after David's return, occasional 
skirmishes took place between the English and the Scots, but 
no event of any great importance occurred till the year 1346. 
Edward III., being busily engaged in prosecuting the war with 
France, was at this time laying siege to Calais, when the French 
king urged David to invade England in order to induce the 
English monarch to withdraw part of his troops to defend his 
own dominions. " He accordingly assembled a great army, and 
carried his ravages as far as Durham. He was there met by 
queen Philippa, at the head of a body of twelve thousand men, 
which she committed to the command of lord Percy. A fierce 
engagement ensued, on the 17th October ; and the Scots were 
broken and chased off the field with great slaughter. Fifteen 
thousand of them were slain, among whom was the chancellor 
and earl marshal, * The king himself was taken prisoner, 
together with many of the principal nobility." 

* The chancellor and earl-marshal were members of the Scottish 
cabinet. The chancellor " was the king's most intimate adviser ; he 
was also keeper of the great seal of the kingdom, which, without his 
sanction, could not be appended to any document. The earl-marshal 
was commander of the horse and artillery. His duty also extended to 
the procuring of camp-equipage and quarters for his majesty and the 
troops/' 
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Haying gained this victory, the English entered Scotland, 
and made themselves masters of the country from sea to sea. 
In the year following, however, Edward III. having taken 
Calais, a truce was concluded between him and the French 
monarch, which also included Scotland. Shortly after this ces- 
sation of arms, Scotland, as well as all the other European 
nations, was visited by a dreadful plague, which first discovered 
itself in the north of Asia, and is computed to have swept away 
nearly a third of the inhabitants of Europe. The effect of this 
destructive pestilence was a total suspension of arms; nor did 
hostilities again openly commence between France and England, 
till the expiration of the truce, in the year 1355. The English 
monarch now renewed his pretensions to the crown of France, 
and having gone to Calais, he proceeded at the head of a nu- 
merous army to plunder and ravage the open country. On 
learning, however, that the Scots were about to invade his Eng- 
lish dominions, he immediately returned in order to defemi them. 
In the meantime, the Scots " had surprised Berwick, and had 
collected an army with a view of committing ravages upon the 
northern provinces. But on the approach of Edward they 
abandoned that place, which was not tenable while the castle 
was in the hands of the English ; and, retiring to their moun- 
tains, gave the enemy full liberty of burning and destroying the 
whole country from Berwick to Edinburgh. Baliol attended 
Edward in this expedition; but finding that his constant adher- 
ence to the English had given his countrymen an unconquerable 
aversion to his title, and that he himself was declining through 
age and infirmities, he finally resigned into the king's hands his 
pretensions to the crown of Scotland, and received, in lieu of them, 
an annual pension of two thousand pounds, with which he passed 
the remainder of his life in privacy and retirement.'' 

Though Baliol had thus resigned the kingdom of Scotland into 
the hands of the English monarch, the nation itself was still to 
be subdued. Edward III. had doubtless wrought great destruc- 
tion in the southern parts of that kingdom, insomuch that the 
period in which it was committed, was long remembered by the 
name of the Burned Candlemas. Beyond Edinburgh, however, 
he could not advance for want of provisions ; and the Scots,, 
who had carefully avoided an open engagement, frequently 
sallied forth upon him from their fastnesses, so that he was com- 
pelled to retreat out of Scotland, after sustaining great loss* 
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David II., king of the Scots, bad now been a prisoner in tbe 
Tower of London for eleven years, and Edward, finding that 
the conquest of Scotland was nowise advanced by the captivity 
of its sovereign, and that the government, conducted by Robert 
Stuart, his nephew and heir, was still able to defend itself, 
consented to restore him to liberty for the ransom of a hundred 
thousand merks sterling. Of this large sura, ten thousand merks 
were to be paid yearly, and twenty young men, sons of the 
principal nobility, were delivered to the king of England as 
hostages for the payment On these conditions, David obtained 
his liberty, on the 3d October, 1357. His queen died in 1361 ; 
and Edward proposed to remit the remainder of the ransom, if 
he would constitute him heir to the Scottish crown. David, 
therefore, proposed to his parliament, that, if he died without 
children, they should appoiut one of Edward's sons to be their 
king. To this, however, the parliament indignantly replied, 
that they would never suffer an Englishman to reign over them. 
By this proposal, he excited the displeasure and distrust of 
many of his nobles, and the country was again like to be in- 
volved in all the horrors of a civil war. But this was happily 
prevented, and the remainder of David's reign was not fraught 
with any events of importance. He died in Edinburgh castle, 
on the 22d of February, 1371, in the forty-seventh year of his 
age, and forty-second of his reign. 

The whole reign of David 11. may be said to have been un- 
happy, from its commencement to its close. During his minor- 
ity, the country was involved in a course of civil wars, and soon 
after his assumption of government, he was taken prisoner by 
the English. After a lengthened captivity, he was liberated, 
on condition of paying a large ransom ; and, on being restored 
to his kingdom, the remainder of his life was chiefly distin- 
guished by his attachment to the royal family of England. He 
thereby discovered a great want of regard for the interests of 
his own people, and acted a part unworthy of the son of the 
heroic Bruce. Let it be the endeavour of all to avoid similar 
reproach. The virtues of a father are not unfrequently placed 
to the credit of his children. For his sake, they are at least 
favourably regarded, and should they imitate his virtues, they 
at once reflect a lustre upon his memory, and secure an honour- 
able reputation to themselves. More especially, let those who 
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hare the benefit of pious instruction and example, walk accord- 
ingly » for it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah 
in tbe day of judgment than for them, if they improve not the 
advantages they enjoy. 



en A p. XII. 

Accession of Robert II. — invasion of Scotland by the English — 
the Scots in retaliation invade England — expedition against 
Ireland— Chevy Chase Fight— death of Robert IL 
1371—1390. 
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David II. was succeeded by his nephew, Robert Stuart, the 
only child of Walter, the steward of Scotland, and Marjory, 
daughter of king Robert Bruce. He was, therefore, the grand- 
son of that illustrious monarch, and the first of the Stuarts who 
occupied the Scottish throne; his right to which having been 
universally acknowledged, he was crowned at Scone, on the 
26th March, 1371. At his accession, he was fifty-five years of 
age, and having for a considerable period, acted as regent of 
the kingdom, he had no little experience in the art of govern- 
ment, and was neither deficient in personal valour nor in mili- 
tary talent. With the exception of some skirmishes between 
tbe Scottish and English Borderers, there were no hostilities 
between the two nations during the remainder of Edward's 
reign; and it was not till after the accession of Richard IL to 
the throne of England, that the ravages committed by these 
Borderers assumed such a degree of importance, as to involve 
the two kingdoms in open hostilities. A sort of skirmishing 
war was carried on till the year 1385, when Richard II. entered 
Scotland, with an army of sixty thousand men. Robert, how- 
ever, very prudently retired beyond the Forth, and allowed 
Richard to advance as far as Edinburgh, which he soon levelled 
to the ground, for at that time it consisted only of a few mean 
hovels. No opposition being made to his progress, Stirling, 
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Perth, and Dundee, were also destroyed, and the beautiful 
abbeys of Melrose, Dryburgh, and Newbattle were reduced to 
ashes. In prosecuting this work of destruction, the English 
army was much distressed for want of provisions, and Richard 
was obliged to retrace his steps to England. 

While Richard II. was thus engaged in Scotland, a Scottish 
army, under the command of certain noble lords, entered Eng- 
land, and haying ravaged Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire, enriched themselves with plunder, and then returned 
quietly home. The amount of plunder obtained in this expe- 
dition more than compensated for all the destruction that 
Richard had wrought in Scotland. While returning from Scot- 
land to England, Richard was advised to march towards the 
west coast, there to await the return of the Scottish army, and 
to revenge the ravages they had committed. But his impatience 
to return home, and enjoy his usual pleasures and amusements, 
overcame every other consideration; and he led bade his army, 
much reduced in number, without effecting any thing by all 
his mighty preparations. 

Robert afterwards sent William Douglas, his son-in-law, so 
chastise the Irish, who had made several descents, and com- 
mitted depredations on the west coast of Scotland. Douglas 
defeated the Irish militia of Dundalk and Garlingford, and 
seized on fifteen merchant ships, which lay at anchor, loaded 
with goods. Hearing, as he returned home, that the family of 
the Montagues, who possessed the Isle of Man, had behaved 
amiss to his countrymen, he laid it waste, and afterwards landed 
safe at Loch-Ryan, in Galloway. 

In order to revenge the invasion of Richard, in 1385, the 
Scots raised an army of thirty thousand men, in 1388, with 
which they intended to enter England by the east. On learn- 
ing, however, that, if they thus proceeded, the English had de- 
termined to enter Scotland hy the west, they resolved so to limit 
their invasion of England, that it might be accomplished by the 
earl of Douglas, with a chosen band of men, and that the re* 
mainder of the army should proceed towards Carlisle, to pre- 
vent the English from entering Scotland. Douglas, having 
selected seven thousand soldiers, penetrated into. England, as 
for as Durham ; ravaged the surrounding country, and laid siege 
' to Newcastle, then defended by Percy, earl of Northumberland* 
Age and infirmity prevented, this nobleman from taking the field 
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in person, and he therefore entrusted the command of the army 
to his two sons, Henry and Ralph. When Douglas was on the 
point of storming the castle, Henry, surnamed Hotspur, from 
his fierce valour, challenged him to single combat Douglas, 
at the first onset, dismounted him, and deprived him of his spear 
and pennon, with which, he boasted, he would return in triumph 
to Scotland, and place the latter on his castle at Dalkeith. — 
Hotspur was exceedingly mortified at his defeat, and afterwards 
sallied out with eight thousand foot and six hundred horse, in 
quest of Douglas, whom he found encamped at Otterburn, about 
twelve miles from Newcastle, " It is said, that Douglas and his 
attendant barons were preparing to sit down to supper, when 
they were informed of the near approach of the enemy. Scarcely 
had they buckled on their armour, when the shout of ' Percy, 
Percy !' sounded in their ears. The battle instantly commenced, 
the clearness of the moonlight enabling the combatants to perceive 
distinctly each other's position and movements. In some quarters, 
the Scots were borne down by the fury of their assailants ; but 
Douglas, with his party, silently marched around an eminence, 
and shouting, ' A Douglas, a Douglas !' attacked the English in 
the rear. Again they were nearly overpowered by the superior 
number of their foes, when Douglas, brandishing a battle axe, 
hewed his way through their closest ranks. Having advanced 
too far from his party to receive their support, he fell, pierced 
with three deadly wounds. His followers, animated by his 
example, and yet ignorant of his fate, rushed on with resistless 
impetuosity. Hotspur was taken prisoner, and his troops began 
to give way. At this moment, some Scottish knights penetra- 
ted to the spot where their heroic leader, defended by the valour 
of his chaplain, lay with his banner prostrate in the dust. He 
commanded them to raise his banner anew, and to conceal his 
fate till the victory should be secure. Again the war-shout, 'A 
Douglas !' was echoed throughout the ranks— his followers were 
inspired with fresh fortitude — the discomfiture of their enemies 
was complete— and Douglas, hearing of the success of his 
valiant band, expired in triumph." This celebrated battle 
commonly called Chevy Chase fight, was fought on the 19th 
August, 1388. A truce was afterwards agreed on till the year 
1398, and king Robert II. died at his castle of Dundonald, in 
Kyle, on the 19th April, 1390, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, and the nineteenth of his reign. 
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Such were the leading events of the reign of Robert II., the 
first of the Stuart dynasty. The valour displayed by Douglas 
is a specimen of true heroism in war, and were we animated 
with a degree of Christian fortitude as intense, we would, most 
certainly, in the hour of nature's dissolution, be enabled to exult 
in the victory we shall have obtained through Christ, over death 
and the • grave. Let us, then, never read of martial heroism 
without being reminded, that we, too, are engaged in conflict, 
not with a seen, but with an unseen enemy, and that, if we would 
be victorious, we must enlist under the Captain of salvation, 
Jesus Christ, through whom alone we shall be made more than 
conquerors. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Accession of Robert HI.— tke government is conducted by the 
duke of Albany— fight between two Highland clans — murder 
of the Duke of Rothsay — captivity of Prince James— death 
of the king. 

1390—1406. 



Pro-pos'al, design positou 

spec-ta'tor, onlooker \ ^^t^ 

sus-pect'ed, imagined / **^ 

ac-tiv'i-ty, expertness actus 

agVny, extreme pain agon 

de-tect'ed, found out tectus 
de-spon'den-cy, despair spondeo 

sym-pa-thize', feel pathos 



Con-sti-tu'tion, frame of \ , . 

body / ttat ™ 

ad-min-is-tra'tion,man-> tMiti v - ^ r 

agement / num9ier 

ere-a'ted, made creatum 

in'ter-val, space of time vallum 
an-i-mos'i-ty, enmity animus 

ex-ter'mi-nate, destroy terminus 

Robert II. was immediately succeeded by his son John, who, 
from aversion to the memory of John Baliol, and respect to his 
great-grandfather, king Robert Bruce, assumed the name of 
Robert III. His coronation took place at Scone, on the 11th 
of August, 1390. He had been lame from his youth, in conse- 
quence of a kick from ahorse; and being now fifty years of age, 
of a sickly constitution, and meek temper, he resigned the ad- 
ministration of affairs to his brother, the earl of Fife, afterwards 
created duke of Albany, who had conducted the government 
for some time previous to the death of the late king. The 
truce which had been formerly agreed on till the year 1392, 
seems to have been prolonged till 1400, during the early part 
of which interval, great animosity and bloody contentions 
existed between several of the Highland clans. The earl of 
Crawford, having been successful in quelling an insurrection in 
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the north, was employed to repress others of a similar nature* 
One of these was an old feud between the clans of Ghattan and 
Kay, to exterminate which, he proposed that thirty of each 
elan should decide their quarrel by the sword, in presence of 
the king and his nobles. This proposal was no sooner made 
than it was agreed to, and the best and bravest of each clan 
sought to be of the number who were thus to contend for their 
honour. The champions met at the North-Inch of Perth; but* 
when about to begin the contest, one of the Ohattan dan, over- 
come by fear, threw himself into the Tay, swam across the river, 
and fled to the woods. Henry Wynd, a saddler in Perth, who 
was present as a spectator, offered, for a small piece of money, 
to supply his place, and, by his valour and activity, the Kays 
were all cut off to one man, upon which the victory was award- 
ed to the Ghattan clan, whose cause he had espoused. By this 
cruel policy, both clans lost their best and bravest men, and, 
therefore, were not in good condition to renew their fierce and 
bloody contentions. 

" Robert had two sons — the elder, whom he created duke of 
Rothsay; and the younger, James, who succeeded him in the 
throne of Scotland. The regent, Albany, found means to ren- 
der the conduct of his nephew Rothsay, a young man of spirit 
and promising talents, so suspected by his father, that he was 
confined in the castle of Falkland, where Albany starved htm 
to death." The following is an account of the inhuman process 
of starvation to which the unhappy prince was subjected : — " For 
fifteen days he was suffered to remain without food, under the 
charge of two ruffians, named Wright and Selkirk, whose task 
it was to watch the agony of their victim, till it ended in death. 
It is said that, for a while, the wretched prisoner was preserved 
in a remarkable manner, by the kindness of a poor woman, who, 
in passing through the garden of Falkland, was attracted by his 
groans, to the grated window of his dungeon, which was level 
with the ground, and became acquainted with his story. It was 
her custom to steal thither at night, and bring him food, by 
dropping small cakes through the grating, whilst her own milk, 
conducted through a pipe to his mouth, was the only way he 
could be supplied with drink. But Wright and Selkirk, sus- 
pecting, from his appearance, that he had some secret supply, 
watched and detected the charitable visitant, and the prince 
was abandoned to his fate. When nature at last sunk, his body 
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was found in 8 state too dreadful to be described, which showed 
that, in the extremities of hunger, he had gnawed and torn his 
own flesh. It was then carried to the monastery of Lindores, 
and there privately buried, while a report was circulated, that 
the prince had been taken ill and died of a dysentery." 

" The king, too weak to punish a man to whom he had com* 
mitted the sole administration of the kingdom, sought only now 
how to preserve his sole surviving child, James, from a simi- 
lar fate, which there was every reason to expect from the designs 
of his Unnatural uncle. With the intention of conveying him to 
France, Robert put his son James on board of a vessel, which, 
unfortunately, was captured on her voyage by an English ship. 
The prince was brought a prisoner to London, in 1405, and his 
father, whose spirit was quite unequal to so severe a misfortune, 
sunk into a melancholy despondency, and died, about a year 
after," at Rothsay, in the isle of Bute. His remains were inter* 
red in the abbey of Paisley. 

The murder of one son, and the captivity of another, brought 
down the gray hairs of Robert III. with sorrow to the grave. 
His sufferings as a parent are calculated to excite the deepest 
sorrow, nor ought we ever to hear a tale of woe without being 
suitably affected. We are commanded to weep with those who 
weep, and if we sympathize with others in affliction, we are more 
likely to meet with sympathy in our own time of trouble, and 
are less likely to become the instruments of evil. 



CHAP. XIV. 

The captive James declared king of Scotland-— Albany con- 
tinued in the regency — advantages derived by James during 
hi* captivity — lie is restored to liberty — diminishes the 
power of the nobles— is cruelly murdered at Perth, £c. 
1406—1437. 

Stat'u-tory, enacted by ' 



As-tem'bly, meeting simul 

re'geh-cy, government rego 

de-tain'ing, holding teneo 

ed-u-ca'tion, instruction dueo 

an'ar-chy,want of govern-! \ 

ment ) areM 
u-eur-pa't ion, unlawful seizure wue 

e-nor'mi-ties, villanies norma 



law J 

eq'ui-ta-Me, just 

pro-hib'it-ed, forbade habitta 

com-bi-na'tions, associations bind 
dim-i-nu'tion, lessening utinutm 
in-no-va'tions, novelties novtu 
ma-lev'o-lence, ill-will mcUus volo 

"James I. was, in the year 1406, declared king of Scotland, 

by an assembly .of the states, which, at the same time, continued 

the duke of Albany in the regency till the prince should be 
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released from his captivity. This was an event which the Eng- 
lish were not willing to hasten, and which the duke of Albany 
was at no pains to procure. James remained a prisoner for 
nineteen years, during the reigns of Henry IV,, V., and VI. 
He was treated with great honour and respect, and these 
monarchs made the best amends for their injustice in detaining 
him a captive, by the care which they bestowed on his education. 
He was endowed by nature with excellent talents, and he had 
at the English court opportunities of improvement which he 
must haVe wanted at his own. He learned there those maxims 
of government, which, to the great benefit of his couutry, he 
reduced into practice, when lie regained his throne. 

"At the return of James into Scotland, in 1424, he found his 
kingdom plunged in all the disorders and misery of anarchy. 
The authority of a sovereign could never be effectually exer- 
cised by regents, who, to secure themselves in power, were 
obliged to pay court to the greater nobility, and countenance 
them in, or at least overlook all their usurpations ; and hence 
the kingdom was a scene of perpetual contests between the 
great lords, and of rapine and injustice among all ranks of the 
state. James determined to repress these enormities, and he 
began by the gentler methods of statutory enactments. He 
gained the affections and the confidence of his people by many 
excellent laws tending to establish order, tranquillity, and the 
equal administration of justice. He then prepared to undermine 
the power of his nobles, by a very equitable requisition, that 
those who possessed crown lands should exhibit the titles by 
which they held them. He next prohibited, with the utmost 
severity, all leagues and combinations among the nobility; and, 
as offending against this statute, he seized, during the sitting of 
parliament, on his cousin, the duke of Albany, son of the regent, 
with two of his sons, and above twenty of the first rank of the 
nobility. Albany and his sons, with the earl of Lennox, were 
beheaded :— the rest he pardoned, and received again into 
farour. An example of this kind struck awe and terror into 
the whole order of the nobles. 

"James was adored by his people, who enjoyed unusual 
happiness and security under his administration ; but the nobles, 
who daily felt some new diminution of their power, were not 
long disposed to brook these innovations with submission. The 
earl of March, whose estates had been forfeited for rebellion 
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against Robert III., the father of James, had been restored to 
his possessions and honours by the regent Albany. James, on 
pretence that this restitution was unjust, and beyond the powers 
of the regent, procured a sentence of parliament, declaring this 
decree void, and again depriving the earl of his estate and 
honours. Many of the nobility, who held lands by grants from 
the regent, suspecting that this was a prelude to a similar de- 
privation, began secretly to tttke measures for their mutual 
security. The earl of Athol, the king's uncle, who aspired to 
the crown, and who was next heir after James and his issue, 
together with a few desperate men, the friends and followers of 
those who had been the chief sufferers under the king's admin- 
istration, formed a conspiracy against his life. He received 
intelligence of their designs, but his natural intrepidity treated 
the danger with contempt ; and while in the Dominican convent, 
near Perth, attended by his queen and a very few of the cour- 
tiers, he was murdered in the most cruel manner, on the 20th of 
February, 1437, in the forty-fourth year of his age, and thir- 
teenth of his personal reign." 

Such was the tragical end of James I. ; but the perpetrators 
of the cruel murder were speedily brought to punishment. 
Scarcely a month had elapsed when all of them were executed, 
and that in a manner too appalling to be described. It is suf- 
ficient to observe, that his death was revenged with a cruelty 
which exceeded by far the common bounds of humanity. 

" All historians allow James the character of a wise, most 
accomplished, and excellent prince. No sovereign ever more 
happily united the utmost attention to the cares of government 
with elegance of taste, and a love of literature and the arts. 
In his youth, he had successfully cultivated the sciences of 
poetry and music, and his poetical compositions, remaining at 
this day, may well vie with those of the most eminent English 
bards of his time. It was his misfortune, that his maxims and 
manners were too refined for the age in which he lived, and the 
nation which he governed." While he occupied the throne, 
he was the protector and encourager of learning and the fine 
arts, and did much for the improvement of agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures. He regulated weights and measures, and 
the wages of labouring men. He established inns and ferries, 
for the convenience of travelling, and inculcated economy, by 
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prohibiting any but his principal nobility from wearing gold or 
silver lace, or any valuable furs. 

In redressing wrongs, whether of a more public or private 
nature, we may expect to incur the malevolence and revenge of 
the party by whom they were committed. So it was with 
James I., and so it is with all who, like him, endeavour to esta- 
blish society upon the basis of strict and impartial justice. But 
while the odium of the lawless and the rude may thereby be 
provoked, we shall have the concurrence of the wise and the 
virtuous, the testimony of a good conscience, and, above all, 
the approbation of Him who discerneth between the righteous 
and the wicked. 



CHAP. xv. 

Accession of James IJ.—tlie administration entrusted to 

Crichton and Livingstones-execution of the Douglasses — 

the king assumes the sovereignty— appoints William, earl of 

Douglas, lieutenant-general — murders him in Stirling castle.. 

1437—1452. 



Rc-spec'tive, particular specttu 
of fl-ces, duties facto 

cn-ti'tled, gave a right to titulus 
dis-tract'ed, perplexed iractus 
con-tra-dic'tu-ry, contrary dictus 
con-ten'tions, strifes, "| 
os-ten-ta'tious, fond of > te Mum 

show ) 

ai-le'giance, duty ligo 



In-ex-pe'ri-ence, want of \ ^w^- 

practical knowledge / " 

in-vi-ta'tion, bidding invito 

in'so-len-ces, haughty \ . 

actions / *° K0 

an'ces-tors, forefathers cessvs 

de-tes-ta'tion, abhorrence testis 

in'sti-ga-ted, urged stwo 
ca-lam'i-ties, distresses calamitas 



Jambs I. was succeeded by his son, James II., a boy of only 
six years of age. He was crowned at Holy rood, on the 87th 
March, 1437 ; after which, a parliament was immediately as- 
sembled, when it was resolved, that the government, during the 
king's minority, should be conducted by Sir William Crichton, 
as chancellor, and Sir Alexander Livingstone, as guardian of the 
king's person. These noblemen, however, instead of uniting 
their talents and concerting measures for the due administration 
of the government, appear to have entertained a mutual jealousy, 
and to have disputed the amount of authority to which their re- 
spective offices entitled them. The nation was, therefore, 
distracted by their contradictory orders and proclamations, and 
the nobles, who had lost much of their dangerous influence 
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during the reign of the late king, began to set their authority at 
defiance. But there was none of them so much to be dreaded as 
the earl of Douglas, whose wealth, power, and influence, ren- 
dered him so formidable, that it required all the sternness of 
James I. to keep him in due subjection. Now, however, the 
contentions of Grichton and Livingstone had so far weakened 
their authority, that there was but little to restrain him from the 
full exercise of his power. He is therefore said to have acted 
as if he were independent of the laws of bis country, and owed 
no allegiance to his sovereign. But in this undue exercise of 
his authority, he had not proceeded more than a year, when his 
formidable opposition to the government, was terminated by his 
death. He was succeeded in the earldom by his son, William, 
whose youth and inexperience rendered him so exceedingly 
ostentatious, that he never appeared in public without a retinue 
of a thousand horse, and is said, in other respects, to have acted 
as if possessed of regal authority. However much Grichton and 
Livingstone opposed each other's plans, they found it necessary 
to unite against this powerfnl nobleman, as their common foe. 
They resolved, at once, to put him to death, and with a view to 
effect their design, they invited him and his brother to spend 
some time at Edinburgh with the young king. The invitation 
was accepted; Douglas and his brother repaired to court, where 
they were received with every mark of friendship and goodwill; 
and James, ignorant of Grichton and Livingstone's designs, 
"seemed delighted with the prospect of enjoying their society. 
On a sudden, the scene began to change. At an entertainment 
which was served up to the earl and his brother, the head of a 
black bull was placed upon the table. The Douglasses knew 
this, according to a custom which prevailed in Scotland, to be 
a sign of death, and leaped from the table in great dismay. But 
they were seized by armed men, who. entered the apartment. 
They underwent a mock trial, in which all the insolences of 
their ancestors were charged against them, and were condemned 
to immediate execution. The young king wept, and implored 
Livingstone and Grichton to shew mercy to the young noblemen, 
but in vain. These cruel men only reproved him for weeping 
at the death of those whom they called his enemies. The 
brethren were led out to the court of the castle, and beheaded 
without delay. This barbarous proceeding was as unwise as it 
was unjust. It did not reduce the power of the Douglasses, but 
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only raised general detestation against those who managed die 
aftairs of James II." 

Douglas was succeeded in the earldom by his uncle, James, 
lord of Abercorn, who, unlike bis predecessors, was remarkable 
for indolence. During the short time he survived the murder of 
his two nephews, no measures were taken to revenge their death; 
and it is not improbable that, for the sake of the earldom, he 
had connived at their trial and execution. He was, however, 
succeeded by his son, William, who appears to have been as 
remarkable for the activity of his habits, as his father had been 
for indolence. He enjoyed, moreover, the favour and confidence 
of the king, who, at the age of fourteen, had assumed the reins 
of government, in opposition to the wishes of Crichton and 
Livingstone. Douglas, in order to revenge the murder of his 
cousins, instigated the young monarch to denounce these no- 
blemen as rebels, and to deprive them of their estates. This, 
however, they resisted, and the country, for a while, was in- 
volved in all the calamities of a civil, war. In the meantime, 
Douglas himself was created lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
and war having broke out between Scotland and England, be 
signalized himself by obtaining a great victory over the English, 
at Sark, in Annandale. But, notwithstanding the performance 
of this, and other important services, he was prompted by am- 
bition to disregard the royal authority, and to act as if possessed 
of independent power. The manifestation of such conduct led 
the king to deprive him of the office of lieutenant-general, after 
which he retired from court to his own estate, where he conti- 
nued to exercise his authority as if not amenable to the laws of 
his country. He likewise formed a confederacy with the earls 
of Crawford and Ross, in order to regain the enormous power 
of which they, and many of the nobles, had been deprived dur- 
ing the reign of James I. James felt great difficulty in decid- 
ing on what measures he should adopt to break up this formida- 
ble combination. He well knew that the confederated nobles were 
the most powerful in the whole kingdom— that they could raise 
a more numerous army than he himself, and that, to reduce them 
to submission by force of arms, was highly improbable. With 
the view of persuading Douglas to dissolve this confederacy, he- 
invited him to Stirling, under a special assurance that no injury 
should be done to his person, and that he would be permitted 
to return in safety. Confiding in the promise of security given 
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by the king, Douglas repaired to Stirling in the end of February, 
1453. " The king received him kindly, and, after some amica- 
ble expostulation with him upon his late conduct, all seemed 
friendship and cordiality betwixt James and his too powerful 
subject Supper was presented at seven o'clock, and after it 
was over, the king led Douglas into the recess of a window in 
the apartment, where he introduced the subject of the earl's 
bond with Ross and Crawford, and exhorted him to give up the 
engagement, as inconsistent with his allegiance and the quiet of 
the kingdom. Douglas declined to relinquish the treaty which 
he had formed. The king urged him more imperiously, and 
the earl returned a haughty and positive refusal, upbraiding the 
king, at the same time, with mal-administration of the public 
affairs. Then the king burst into a rage at his obstinacy, and 
exclaimed, * By Heaven, my lord, if you will not break the 
league, this shall !' So saying, he wounded the earl in the 
breast with his dagger. Sir Patrick Gray, who had sworn re- 
venge on Douglas for the execution of Maclellan,* then struck 
the earl on the head with a battle-axe; and others of the king's 
retinue showed their zeal by wounding the dead body. The 
corpse did not receive any Christian burial. At least, about 
forty years since, a skeleton was found buried in the garden, just 
below the fatal window, which was, with much probability, con. 
jectured to be the remains of the earl of Douglas, who died thus 
strangely and unhappily, by the hand of his sovereign." 

" This was a wicked and cruel action on the king's part ; 
bad, if it were done in hasty passion, and yet worse, if James 
meditated the possibility of this violence from the beginning-, 
and had determined to use violence if Douglas did not yield to 
persuasion. The earl had deserved punishment, perhaps even 
that of death, for many crimes against the state; but the king 
•ught not to have slain him without form of trial, and in his 
own chamber, after decoying him thither under assurance that 
his person should be safe. Yet this assassination, like that of 
Comyn, at Dumfries," by the hand of Bruce, "turned to the 
good of Scotland ; for God, who is often pleased to bring good 
out of the follies, and even crimes of men, rendered the death 
of Comyn the road to the freedom of Scotland, and that of this 

* Maclellan was a relation of Sir Patrick Gray's, and had been put 
to death by the orders of Douglas. 
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ambitious earl the- cause of the downfal of the Dtouglas family r 
which had become too powerful for the peace of the kingdom."' 



CRAP* XVI. 

Proceedings of the confederate nobles — they are defeated near 
Brechin— downfal of the Douglas family — Lancaster and 
York contend for the sovereignty of England — James IT. 
espouses the cause of Lancaster — is hilled at the siege of 
Roxburgh castle, 

1452— 1460. 



Con-stcr-na'tion, surprise stemo 
con-fed'er-a-cy, league foederis 
ex-trem'Uy, distressing \ , xUnu 

occasion / c *' c ' w 

sta-bil'i-ty, firmness 
o-be'dience r submission^ 

to authority J 



StO 

ohedio 



Clem'cn-cy r mercy 
dis-trib'u-ted, divided 



clemens 
«*., „.»., ~ » vv ., v„.^ V v. tributum 
sup-press'ing, destroying pressus 
sov'er-eign-ty, supreme power super 
al-K'ance, league ligo 

vo'ta-ries r eager «ervan£s votum 
in-fiic'tion, application flictus 



The murder of the earl of Douglas filled all men with the 
utmost consternation, and though the confederacy was thereby 
dissolved, in so far as the murdered earl was concerned, yet his 
brother James, with the other nobles of the league, rose in arms 
with such an overwhelming force, that it seemed doubtful, whe- 
ther the house of Douglas, or the house of Stuart, should there- 
after occupy the Scottish throne. In this extremity, James was 
supported by the earl of Huntley, with the Leslies, Ogilvies, 
Grants, Irvines, and Forbesses, who encountered the combined 
forces near Brechin, and entirely defeated them. James, earl 
of Douglas, and his three brothers, submitted to the king, and 
rebellion for a time was entirely quelled. 

The power of the earl, however, was still as great as ever, 
and while it continued unbroken, the stability of the throne re- 
mained in jeopardy. He is, moreover, represented as having 
entered into an agreement with England, that he might more 
effectually resist the royal authority. Having refused obedience 
when called on by the king to account for this conduct, he was 
declared a rebel, and the king immediately proceeded to be- 
siege [his castle of Abercorn, in Lothian. The royal army, 
however, was greatly inferior to that of Douglas, both in regard 
to number and military experience. With these advantages, 
had he been possessed of sufficient firmness, and led on his zeal- 
our adherents to immediate battle, it is not improbable that the 
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sceptre would hare passed into his hands, and the family of 
Stuart been hurled from the seat of royalty. But, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages he enjoyed, he appeared to waver, and 
issued a command to delay the contest till the next day. The 
ardour of his troops was thereby cooled, and many of them, 
trusting to the clemency of the king, went over to the royal 
camp. On the following morning, Douglas, finding himself de- 
serted by all, except about a hundred men and his own house- 
hold troops, fled first to Annandale and thence to England. 
After a few fruitless endeavours to retrieve his fortune, he was 
taken prisoner at Lochmaben, in 1484, during the reign of 
James HI. That monarch, having been prevailed on to spare 
his life, he was sentenced to be confined for the remainder of 
his days in the abbey of Lindores, on hearing which he is re- 
ported to have said, " He that cannot do better, must be a 
monk." The immense estates of the powerful family of Douglas 1 , 
were all forfeited to the crown, and distributed by the king 
among those who had assisted him in suppressing their power. 
This branch of the family of Douglas being now completely 
crushed, James, having no foreign war to engross his attention 
was anxious to improve the internal government of his kingdom. 
He accordingly summoned a parliament, in 1458, by which 
many wise laws were enacted, and, in order to support the dig- 
nity of Hie crown, certain castles and lands were annexed to it, 
and declared to be royal possessions in all time to come. 

In the meanwhile, the sovereignty of England was contended 
for by the family of Lancaster and that of York, both of whom, 
that they might receive the support of James, were desirous of 
forming an alliance with him. He at last resolved to favour the 
pretensions of Henry of Lancaster, and, in 1460, he invaded 
England at the head of a numerous force, accompanied by his 
nobles, all of whom were equally hearty in the cause. His first 
object, however, was to regain possession of the castle of Rox- 
burgh, which had long been in the hands of the English. He 
accordingly laid siege to it, but, when standing to witness the 
effect of a general discharge of his artillery against it, he was 
killed on the spot by the bursting of a cannon. This fatal ac- 
cident occurred on the 3d of August, 1460, in the thirtieth year 
of his age, and the twenty -fourth of his reign. He left three 
tons and two daughters. 
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The sudden and unexpected death of James II. cooled the 
ardour of the Scottish troops ; and they were about to abandon 
the siege of Roxburgh, when the queen, haying brought prince 
James into the camp, urged them not to desist till they had ac- 
complished a victorious termination. Encouraged by her heroic 
address/and the presence of their future king, they continued 
the siege ; and, within five days after the death of James, the 
castle was taken, without the loss of a single man. In revenge 
for the unhappy accident which had deprived them of their royal 
leader, they razed it to the ground, after which they returned 
in triumph to Scotland. 

In the downfal of the family of Douglas, we have a striking 
instance of the danger to which pride and ambition expose their 
votaries. However exalted men may be in the scale of society, 
they are not relieved from obedience to legal authority. Should 
pride lead them to despise, or ambition urge them to rise supe- 
rior to, the laws of their country, they have nothing to expect 
but the infliction of punishment It is, therefore, the wisdom 
of all to keep within their proper sphere, and ever to practise 
humility, which, in place of degrading their condition, will exalt 
and ennoble it " Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall," but "humility and the fear of the Lord are 
riches, and honour, and life." 



CHAP, XVII. 

Accession of James III. — the regency — elevation of the Boyd* 
— acquisition of the Orkney and Shetland isles— destruction 
of the Boyds. 

1460—1469. 

Suf-fi'cient, fully fncio 

de-part'ment, branch \ ^,^,- 

o? learning / **"*" 

ad-mon'ished, exhorted moneo 



Par'lia-ment, legislature parler 
man'age-ment, adminis-1 manut 
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ex-al-ta'tion, elevation altus 

dex-ter'i-ty, activity dexter 

dig'ni-ty, honour diguus 



Jambs III., then only in his eighth year, was crowned in the 
abbey of Kelso, on the 10th August, 14S0; and the education 
of the young monarch, and the regency of the kingdom, were 
intrusted by parliament to his mother, the queen-dowager. In 
the discharge of these important trusts, she was ably assisted by , 

eunedy, bishop of St Andrews, who, after her death, on tho 
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1 6th of November, 1463, still retained the management of public 
affairs. While this wise and venerable bishop continued to 
superintend the education of the king, and to preside over 
the counsels of the nation, matters moved smoothly on, and 
nothing* but friendship and good will appeared to exist between 
the nobles and the royal family. But, on the 10th of May, 
1466, death deprived the nation of the able services of this 
virtuous prelate, and the palmy days of the king's minority, may 
be said to have terminated with him. After the bishop's death, 
his brother, Gilbert, continued to superintend the education of 
the young king, but conceiving himself not sufficiently expert 
in military exercises, he appointed Sir Alexander Boyd to in- 
struct the prince in that department The king was now fourteen 
years of age, and it would appear that, while Sir Alexander 
instructed him in military exercises, he also admonished him 
to free himself from the guardianship of Kennedy, by taking the 
management of public affairs into his own hands. In the mean- 
time, lord Robert Boyd, his two sons, along with Sir Alex* 
ander, became his most intimate friends ; an<^ notwithstanding 
the earnest remonstrances of the aged Kennedy, they prevailed 
on James, at a pretended hunting-match, not tt> return to Lin- 
lithgow, where the court was then residing, but to proceed with 
them to Edinburgh. The government of the country was now 
conducted by lord Boyd, whose first attention was devoted to 
the safety and aggrandizement of his own family. Knowing 
that he and his family had committed a capital crime, in decoy- 
ing the young monarch from his appointed guardian, and in 
assuming the government of the country, he requested him to grant 
them a free pardon, which James, well pleased with his change 
of situation, readily granted. In addition to this, he gave hi* 
eldest sister, Margaret, in marriage to lord Boyd's son, Thomas, 
whom he created earl of Arran. Thus exalted, the Boyd's: 
conceived themselves so firmly established in the royal favour, 
and so sure of the power they had thereby acquired, that nothing 
could displace them from the one, nor deprive them of the other. 
Their exaltation, however, was not more sudden than their fall. 
It will be remembered that, after Haco's defeat at tlje battle 
of Largs, the Hebrides, or Western Isles, were ceded to Scot-* 
land, on condition of paying four thousand merks at the time, 
and one hundred merks annually to the. kings of Norway. The 
crown of Norway, however, since 1387, had been united to thatj 
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of Denmark, and it would appear that the annual payment of 
one hundred merks had not been regularly made by the Scot- 
tish monarchs. The arrears due were now demanded by Chris- 
tian I., king of Denmark; and Boyd, the young earl of Arran, 
was despatched, in 1468, to treat with him in regard to this 
claim. By the dexterity of Arran, it was finally agreed, that 
king James should marry the princess Margaret, a daughter of 
the Danish monarch, who bestowed upon her a dowry of sixty 
thousand florins. Of this sum, ten thousand were to be paid in 
ready money, and the islands of Orkney were surrendered to 
Scotland as security for the remaining fifty. In addition to this, 
Christian I. renounced all claim to the arrears due by the Scots 
for the Hebrides, and being, at the time, unable to pay more 
than two thousand florins of the promised ten, he gave up the 
Shetland isles as a pledge for the deficiency. The Danish 
monarch, having never been able to redeem these pledges, the 
Orkney and Shetland isles have ever since belonged to Scotland. 
Having completed this great national treaty, in terms so ad- 
vantageous, Arran would naturally expect a continuance of the 
king's favour, if not an acknowledgement of national gratitude ; 
but, be this as it may, he set sail for Scotland, with the young 
queen, in 1469. On arriving in the firth of Forth, however, he 
learned, to his astonishment, that, in place of royal favour or 
national gratitude, another fate awaited him* His wife, the 
sister of king James, came on board, and warned him not to 
land, as his life was in danger. During his absence, his influ- 
ence with the king had been wholly undermined by certain 
courtiers, who envied the dignity to which he and his relatives 
had so suddenly been elevated. Confiding in the statement of 
his wife, he fled with her to Denmark, leaving the young queen 
•to be conducted to her royal husband, of whose favour he had so 
'unexpectedly and maliciously been deprived. He seems, how* 
ever, to have mot with a cold reception from his Danish majesty; 
his wife was soon separated from him, no doubt, by the command 
of her brother James, by whom she was shortly given in mar- 
riage to another. In the meantime, sentence of high treason, 
or, in other words, sentence for advising the king to take the 
government into his own hands, was passed against Arran and 
his relatives, although for that crime they had formerly received 
the royal pardon. His uncle, Sir Alexander, was beheaded ; 
his father fled for refuge to England, where he died in poverty, 
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and he himself, after wandering as an exile, from one country to 
another, is said to have died in Flanders. Thus, the power of. 
the house of Boyd was destroyed as speedily as it arose. 

The rise and fall of the Boyds afford an illustration of that 
text, " An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the beginning ; 
but the end thereof shall not be blessed." By their own unlaw- 
ful device they were suddenly raised to honour ; and* though 
they had obtained the royal pardon, and though Arrnn had done 
much to secure the favour of his prince, both for himself and for 
his relatives, they were nevertheless as speedily reduced to ruin 
as they had been exalted to dignity. Trusting in the king, 
they accounted themselves secure ; nor did it' once' enter into 
their calculation, that the fickleness and weakness of their 
prince, might lead him to revoke his pardon, and inflict the 
direst punishment Hence, we are at once reminded, that it is 
our duty to act honestly towards all men ; that we must never 
seek to better our condition by unlawful means; and that, if wo 
would be safe and happy, we must not put our "trust in princes, 
nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help," but in Him 
who is faithful and true,— who will never leave us nor forsake us.. 



CHAP. XVIII. 



Attempts of James to humble the nobility — associates with im- 
worthy favourites— combinations among the nobles— murder 
of the earl of Mar — the duke of Albany negotiates toith the 
English monarch— the king's favourites are hanged by the 
nobles. 

1469—1482. 
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After the destruction of the Boyds, " James III. discovered, 
no less eagerness than his father or grandfather, to humble the 
nobility; but, far inferior to either of them in abilities and ad- 
dress, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic. Under the feudal 
governments, the nobles were not only the king's ministers, and 
possessed af all the great offices of power or of trust, they 
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were likewise his companions and favourites, and hardly any but 
them approached his person, or were entitled to his regard. 
But James, who both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at 
an unusual distance, and bestowed every mark of confidence and 
affection upon a few mean persons, of professions so dishonour- 
able, as ought to have rendered them unworthy of his presence. 
Shut up with these in his castle of Stirling, he seldom appeared 
in public, and amused himself in architecture, music, and other 
arts which were then little esteemed. The nobles beheLl the 
power and favour of these minions with indignation. Their 
discontent was much heightened by the king's recalling all 
rights to crown lands, hereditary offices, regalities, and every 
other concession which was detrimental to his prerogative, 
and which had been extorted during his minority. Combina- 
tions among themselves, secret intrigues with England, and all 
the usual preparatives for civil war, were the effects of their re- 
sentment Alexander, duke of Albany, and John, earl of Mar, 
the king' 8 brothers, two young men of turbulent and ambitious 
spirits, incensed against James, who treated them with the same 
coldness as he did the other great men, entered deeply into 
all their cabals. The king detected their designs before they 
were ripe for execution; and, seizing his two brothers, commit- 
ted one of them, the duke of Albany, to Edinburgh castle. His 
other brother, the earl of Mar, having remonstrated with too 
much boldness against the king's conduct, was murdered by 
being stifled in a bath, or by being bled to death, by his com- 
mand, Albany, apprehensive of the same fate, made his escape 
out of the castle, and fled into France. Concern for the king's 
honour, or indignation at his measures, were perhaps the motives 
which first induced him to join the malcontents. But James' 
attachment to favourites rendering him every day more odious to 
the nobles, and the resentment which he felt on account of his 
brother's death, and his own injuries, soon inspired Albany with 
the ambitious and criminal design of divesting his brother of the 
crown. He concluded a treaty with Edward IV. of England, 
in which he assumed the name of Alexander, king of Scots ; 
and in return for 4he assistance which was promised him, he 
bound himself, as soon as he was put in possession of the king- 
dom, to swear fealty and do homage to the English monarch; 
to renounce the ancient alliance with France; to contract anew 
one with England, and to surrender some of the strongest castles 
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and most valuable counties in Scotland. That aid, which the 
duke so basely purchased at the price of his own honour, ^nd 
the independence of his country, was punctually granted him, 
and the duke of Gloucester, with a powerful army, conducted 
him towards Scotland. The danger of a foreign invasion obliged 
James to implore the assistance of those nobles whom he had 
so often treated with contempt. Some of them were in close 
confederacy with the duke of Albany, and approved of all his 
pretensions ; others were impatient for any event which would 
restore their order to its ancient pre-eminence. They seemed, 
however, to enter with zeal into the measures of their sovereign 
for the defence of the kingdom against its invaders, and took 
the field at the head of a powerful army of their followers, but 
with a stronger disposition to redress their own grievances than 
to annoy the enemy, and with a fixed resolution of punishing 
those minions whose insolence they could no longer tolerate. 
This resolution they executed in the camp, near Lauder, with 
a military despatoh and vigour. Having previously concerted 
their plan, the earls of Angus, Huntley, and Lennox, followed 
by almost all the barons of chief note in the army, forcibly en- 
tered the apartment of their sovereign, seized all his favourites, 
except one Ramsay, whom they could not tear from the king, 
in whose arms he took shelter; and, j without any form of trial, 
hanged them instantly over a bridge. Among the most remarka- 
ble of those who had engrossed the king's affe< tion, were Cochran, 
a mason; Horarail, a tailor; Leonard, a smith; Rogers, a musician; 
and Torpichen, a fencing-master. So despicable a retinue dis- 
covers the capriciousness of James 9 character, and accounts for 
the indignation of the nobles, when they beheld the favour due 
to them bestowed on such unworthy objects. 

The sudden transition of individuals from a low to an exalted 
station, seldom adds to their happiness, but, on the contrary, it 
generally results in their destruction. So it was with the low- 
born favourites of James III. Raised from meanness and obscur- 
ity to the highest honours of the state, they could neither main- 
tain the dignity nor execute the offices to which he had so 
unwisely appointed them. It sometimes happens, that persons 
thus suddenly exalted, do, in course of time, by prudence and 
talent, approve themselves worthy of the dignity to which they 
have been promoted; but the want of these qualities never fails 
to excite contempt, and to accelerate their ruin. But while it 
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is unwise to exalt men to offices for which they are not qualified, 
it ift wise and beneficial to reward merit, even in the humblest 
members of society. High birth is not always accompanied 
with great mental endowments; and we often find that the wisest 
and the best of men hare sprung from an humble origin. What- 
ever, then, our situation in life may be, nothing is more neces- 
sary to our success than the acquirement of industrious habits 
and virtuous dispositions. Industry is the road to. wealth ; vir- 
tue the road to happiness. 



CHAP. XIX. 

The duke of Albany is restored to favour — renews his confe- 
deracy with the English monarch — the nobles debarred from 
all access to the king — headed by his son, they declare war 
— overthrow of the royal forces — death of the king. 
1482— 1488. 
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" James had no reason to confide in an army so little under 
his command, and, dismissing it, shut himself up in the castle 
of Edinburgh. After various intrigues, Albany's lands and 
honours were at length restored to him, and he seems even to 
have regained his brother's favour by some important services. 
But their friendship was not of long duration. James abandoned 
himself once more to the guidance of favourites; and the fate of 
those who had suffered at Lauder, did not deter others from 
courting that dangerous pre-eminence. Albany, on pretext 
that an attempt had been made to take away his life by poison, 
fled from court, and, retiring to his castle at Dunbar, drew 
thither a greater number of barons than attended on the 
king himself. At the same, he renewed his former confederacy 
with Edward. The earl of Angus openly negotiated that in- 
famous treaty ; other barons were ready to concur with it ; and 
if the sudden death of Edward had not prevented Albany's re- 
ceiving any aid from England, the crown of Scotland would 
probably have been the reward of this unworthy combination 
with the enemies of his country. But, instead of any hopes of 
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reigning* in Scotland, he found, upon the death of Edward, that 
he could not reside there in safety; and, flying first to England 
and then to France, he seems from that time to have taken no 
part in the affairs of his native country. Emboldened hy his 
retreat, the king and his ministers multiplied the insults which 
they offered to the nobility. A standing guard, a thing unknown 
under the feudal governments, and inconsistent with the fami- 
liarity and confidence with which monarchs then lived amidst 
their nobles, was raised for the king's defence, and the com- 
mand of it given to Ramsay, lately created earl of Bothwell, the 
same person who had so narrowly escaped when his companions 
were put to death at Lauder. As if this precaution had not 
been sufficient, a proclamation was issued, forbidding any per- 
son to appear in arms within the precincts of the court ; which, 
at a time when no man of rank left his own house without a 
numerous retinue of armed followers, was, in effect, debarring 
the nobles from all access to the king. James, at the same 
time, became fonder of retirement than ever, and, sunk in 
indolence or superstition, or attentive only to amusements, de- 
volved his whole authority upon \m favourites. So many in- 
juries provoked the most considerable nobles to take arms, and 
having persuaded or obliged the duke of Rothsay, the king's 
eldest son, a youth of fifteen, to set himself at their head, they 
openly declared their intention of depriving James of a crown 
of which he had discovered himself to be so unworthy. Roused 
by this danger, the king quitted his retirement, took the. field, 
and encountered them near Bannockburn ; but the valour of the 
borderers, of whom the army of the malcontents was chiefly 
composed, soon put his troops to flight, and he himself was slain 
in the pursuit. By whom he was slain, has never been discov- 
ered, but the following account of his murder is given by Sir 
Walter Scott. Having fallen from his horse, the people of 
the adjoining hamlet carried him into a mill that was hard by, 
" and laid him on a bed. When he came to himself, he de- 
manded the assistance of a priest. The miller's wife asked who 
he was, and he imprudently replied, 'I was your king this 
morning. 9 With equal imprudence, the poor woman ran to the 
door, and called, with loud exclamations, for a priest to con- 
fess the king. 'lama priest,' said an unknown person who 
just came up, 'lead me to the king.' When the stranger was 
brought into the presence of the unhappy monarch, he kneeled, 
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with apparent humility, and asked him, whether he was mortally 
wounded. James replied, that his hurts were not mortal, if they 
were carefully looked to; but that, in the meantime, he desired 
to be confessed, and receive pardon of his sins from a priest, 
according to the fashion of the Catholic church. ' This shall 
presently give thee pardon !' exclaimed the assassin ; and, draw- 
ing a poinard, he stabbed the king four or five times to the very 
heart; then took the body on his back, and departed, no man 
opposing him, and no man knowing what he did with the body. 
Thus died king James III., an unwise and unwarlike prince ; 
although, setting aside the murder of his brother, the earl of Mar, 
his character is rather that of a weak and avaricious man, than of 
a cruel and criminal king. His taste for the fine arts would have 
been becoming in a private person, though it was carried to a 
pitch which interfered with his duties as a sovereign. He fell 
upon the 18th of June, 1488, and, like most of his family, in 
the flower of his age, being only thirty-six years old." 

The conduct of the duke of Rothsay in heading the rebellion 
against his royal father was, to say the least of it, unnatural. 
A sense of filial duty alone should have restrained him from 
such an action ; and, however odious his father's conduct may 
have been represented to him, he was by no means warranted to 
countenance the exertions of those who had resolved to deprive 
him of his honour or his life. The misconduct of a father does 
not relieve his children from filial obligations, and though little 
esteemed by others, it is theirs to honour him as a parent, and, 
if possible, to protect him from injury. The duty of children 
towards parents is plain and obvious. If required to do any thing 
contrary to the law of God, they may respectfully remonstrate, 
and ought, with every symptom of affection, to decline obedience. 
By such conduct they will evince that they are actuated by the 
best of motives; and so far from incurring the guilt of disobe- 
dience, they will be acting the part of most dutiful children. 
But should they, like the duke of Rothsay, make the impro- 
prieties of their father the ground of rebellion against him, they 
will also, like that misguided youth, have cause to regret their 
conduct, and walk in sadness while they live upon the earth. 
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CHAP. XX. 



Accession of Jamsa W. — the friends of the late king are 
charged with rebellion — designs against them baffled by Sir 
Patrick Lindsay — naval exploits. 

3488—1490. 
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It would appear that the murder of James III. was not imme- 
diately discovered, and that, for a few days, he was supposed 
to have made his escape to the ships then lying in the firth of 
Forth, under the command of his friend. Sir Andrew Wood, of 
Largo. On learning, however, that the king was actually dead, 
the rebel lords summoned a parliament, which was composed 
chiefly of their own number ; and, on the 24th June, 1488, placed 
the crown on the head of his son, James IV., in the abbey of 
Scone. The young prince had been persuaded, perhaps com- 
pelled, to head the late rebellion against his royal father, which 
unnatural conduct he seems never to have been able to excuse; 
and, a*s an atonement for his guilt, he bound an iron chain 
around his body, to which he added a link every year. But 
although he felt this contrition for the part which Jie himself had 
acted towards his father, he was, nevertheless, led to regard all 
who had" borne arms in his defence*, as traitors to their country. 
We accordingly find, immediately after his coronation, that an 
act of indemnity was passed by the parliament, in favour of all 
who had taken arms against the late king ; and that, in the year 
following, 1489, no less than twenty-eight barons, who had 
espoused his cause, were summoned to vindicate their conduct 
before the parliament The chief of these was 8ir David Lind- 
say, who presented James III. with the horse from which he fell 
while fleeing from his pursuers. This nobleman was much better 
skilled in the art of war than in points of law, and wben his 
having espoused the cause of the late king was brought against 
him, as an act of rebellion against his present majesty, he boldly 
charged his accusers with the murder of the unhappy monarch. 
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The king's advisers evidently felt the force of this grave charge, 
and, wishing to preserve an appearance of lenity to the barons 
they had summoned, they represented Sir David to his majesty, 
who was present, as a nobleman totally ignorant of the nature 
of law proceedings ; as one who knew not how to conduct him- 
self in the royal presence, and whose blunt statements were un- 
worthy of his majesty's regard. They therefore advised the 
king to deal gently with him, and, at the same time, earnestly 
counselled Sir David to submit to the royal will and pleasure. 
By adopting this course, they entertained the hope, that he 
would be induced to pay a sum of money as a fine, and confi- 
dently expected that his submission to this unjust exaction, 
would lead the other nobles to follow his example. Their hope 
of thus enriching themselves by impoverishing the friends of the 
late king, was, however, completely frustrated by Sir Patrick 
Lindsay, brother to Sir David. For many years they had not 
been on friendly terms, but rather than allow his brother to be 
wronged, he laid aside his animosity, and, being as eminent in 
law as Sir David was in war, he pled his cause with such effect, 
that he and the other barons were for the time dismissed, nor 
were proceedings ever again resumed against them. The ad- 
visers of the king, thus unexpectedly baffled in their design, 
were greatly exasperated against Sir Patrick, and, at their re- 
quest, James ordered 'him to be closely confined in Rothsay 
castle for a whole year. > Soon after the meeting of this parlia- 
ment, an attempt was made by the nobles who had befriended 
the late king, to avenge his death, and to free the present 
monarch from the government of the murderers of his father. 
Their measures, however, being both ill-concerted and prema- 
turely acted on, were not attended with any success, and it was 
soon found expedient to abandon the enterprise. In the mean- 
time, the king did all in his power to reconcile his nobility ; and 
the rebel lords, conscious of their undutiful conduct towards the 
late monarch, endeavoured to regain the good opinion of their 
countrymen, by their loyal and dutiful behaviour to his son. 

During the confusion of public affairs in Scotland, the Eng- 
lish, ever ready to take advantage of any commotion in that 
country, despatched five of their choice ships to the firth of 
Forth, by whose crews the merchant ships were plundered, the 
commerce obstructed, and the maritime places on both shores 
much impeded by the descents which were made upon them. 
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Sir Andrew Wood, however, was at last prevailed on by the 
king to resent the injury. He accordingly unmoored the two 
vessels he commanded, set sail against the enemy, and, after a 
desperate engagement near the town of Dunbar, he brought the 
five English vessels into Leith, and presented their captains to 
the king. For this heroic conduct he was munificently reward- 
ed, and his own skill in naval warfare, and the bravery of his 
men, were loudly applauded by the king and his nobles. The 
English monarch, on hearing that his five ships had been beaten 
and captured by two Scottish vessels of inferior size, was rery 
desirous of wiping away the disgrace. He therefore held out 
the highest honours to the man who would bring Sir Andrew 
Wood to him, either dead or alive. This task was undertaken 
by Sir Stephen Bull, a gallant English seaman. Having se- 
lected three ships from the royal fleet, he set out in quest of Sir 
Andrew Wood; and a long and desperate action took place near 
Dundee, on the 11th of August, 1490. Bull, however, was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, but was restored, along with the other 
prisoners, by the king, "with a courteous message to Henry 
VII., now on the throne of England, assuring him that the Scots 
could fight by sea as well as by land." These exploits of Sir 
Andrew Wood may be regarded as the commencement of the 
naval history of Scotland; and James, during the whole of his 
subsequent reign, discovered so much zeal for the increase of 
the naval power, that ship-building is said to have been his 
greatest extraragance. 

We cannot but admire the clemency of James in restoring the 
English prisoners to their own monarch. He might have in- 
flicted the Severest punishment, and thereby provoked a bloody 
war with England; but, by restoring them to freedom, he at 
once displayed the generosity of his own heart, and Bared his 
people from the calamities of war. It is more than probable, 
that in this matter, he was actuated by the principles of chivalry, 
to which he was ardently devoted. If so, are not we, who pro- 
fess to be regulated by the nobler principles of the Bible, called 
upon to exercise forbearance to those who injure us? By 
resenting every petty injury, we not only violate the precepts 
of the Christian religion, but unnecessarily disturb our own 
peace. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Perkin Warbeck lays claim to the English crown — James IV. , 
in support of his claim, marches into England — Perkin not 
acknowledged by the English — truce between England and 
Scotland— marriage of the king — treaty of peace with Eng- 
land, %c. 

1490—1503. 
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fes-tiv'i-ties, rejoicings festum 

ex-pend'ed, spent pendo 

mat-ri-mo'ni-al, nuptial tuatris 
in'sti-tu-ted, established status 



Some reference has already been made to the fierce contest 
which took place between the houses of York and Lancaster for 
the throne of England, during the reign of James 11. This con- 
test ended in the triumph of the house of York, and Edward 
IY. took possession of the throne. At his death, the crown 
devolved on his eldest son, Edward, yet a child ; but in three 
months after that event, the throne was usurped by his uncle, 
Richard III., who caused young Edward and his brother to be 
murdered in the Tower of London. Having thus gained pos- 
session of the throne, the murderous usurper soon found himself 
beset by enemies ; and, in two years after his usurpation, he was 
slain, in the battle of Bos worth Field, by Henry VII., chief of 
the house of Lancaster. His title to the throne, however, was 
keenly contested, and, having more than once been exposed to 
the risk of invasion from abroad, and insurrection at home, he 
was much disposed to live in a state of peace with his northern 
neighbour, the king of Scotland. Peace accordingly existed 
between the two countries ; but this happy state of matters was 
afterwards interrupted by a circumstance, which it is here ne- 
cessary to explain. That young Edward was actually murdered 
by Richard III., appears to have been generally credited, but 
it seems to have been the opinion o'f some, that his young brother 
had been rescued from the same unhappy fate, and delivered to 
his aunt, Margaret, dutchess of Burgundy. Hence we find, that 
Perkin Warbeck, calling himself the second son of Edward IV., 
supposed to have been murdered in the Tower of London, laid 
claim to the English crown. 
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u James received this adventurer at the court of Scotland ; he 
permitted him to wed a near relation to the crown, the daughter 
of the earl of Huntley; acknowledged Perkin's claim to the 
kingdom of England as authentic, and supported him with an 
army, at the head of which he himself marched into North- 
umberland, expecting a general insurrection in favour of his ally. 
The expectations of James were entirely disappointed; no one 
joined with Perkin. The Scottish king gave a loose to his dis- 
appointment, and laid waste the country. Perkin affected com- 
passion for the subjects whose allegiance he claimed, and 
interceded in their behalf. ' You are too merciful,' answered 
James with a sneer, ' to interest yourself for a people who are 
tardy in acknowledging you for their sovereign.' These words 
intimated that James felt himself engaged in a losing adventure, 
which he soon after terminated by a truce with England. 

" In this negotiation, James firmly refused to deliver up 
Perkin Warbeck to Henry; but he dismissed him from his king- 
dom, to pursue elsewhere that series of adventures which ended 
with his life on the gallows, at Tyburn. His unfortunate widow 
was honourably supported by Henry VII., and long distin- 
guished at the English court by the title of the White Rose, 
from her husband's claim to be the representative of the house 
of York." 

The truce now entered into between James and the English 
monarch, was designed by the latter to promote a stable and 
lasting peace. With a view to accomplish this most desirable 
object, he proposed to give his eldest daughter, Margaret, in 
marriage to the king of Scotland, with an ample fortune, when 
she should attain her fourteenth year. To this proposal James 
readily assented, and when the appointed time came, the royal 
bride was conducted, by the earls of Surrey and Northumber- 
land, to the borders of Scotland, where she was tenderly re- 
ceived by his majesty, and, on the next day, escorted to Edin- 
burgh, in a manner the most magnificent. The marriage was 
solemnized on the 8th of August, 1503, after which a general 
tranquillity followed; "and the attention of the court being 
turned from the study of arms to games and amusements, 
nothing was to be seen but pompous spectacles, entertainments, 
and balls, and a constant succession of sports gave every day 
* the appearance of a holiday. Tournaments, after the French 
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manner, were frequently exhibited; and duels between men 
accustomed to live by robbery, sometimes formed, as it were, 
tragical interludes, to which the king did not appear very averse, 
as he reckoned the death of such characters a gain to the com- 
munity. The fame of these festivities spreading among foreign 
nations, many strangers, chiefly from France, arrived daily, de- 
sirous of exhibiting their bravery, who were courteously received, 
and honourably dismissed by the king. Nor did the generous 
monarch confine his expenses to magnificent exhibitions ; he 
expended great sums in beautifying the palaces at Stirling, 
Falkland, and other royal residences, besides erecting several 
monasteries. " The immediate effect of this matrimonial alliance 
was what Henry had designed — a treaty of peace between the 
sister kingdoms, and an agreement between the two monarchs, 
that the enemies of the one should be regarded as the enemies 
of the other. 

Peace between England and Scotland being now confirmed, 
James and his parliament wisely employed themselves in enact- 
ing laws for the better government, of the country. As the 
Highlands still continued in a very rude and barbarous condi- 
tion, proper courts of justice were instituted throughout that 
wild territory, which was no longer to be subject to the author- 
ity of the northern chiefs, but to the common law of the land — 
the Highlanders and Lowlandcrs were to be alike subject to the 
laws enacted by parliament. The estates of many of the nobles, 
who devoted themselves to the pursuits of war, had heretofore 
been suffered to lie waste, but it was now enacted, that all pro- 
prietors of estates should be at liberty to let their land, not only 
to those who would remunerate them for the same by military 
service, but also to such as were disposed to pay them in money, 
or in the produce of the ground. By this measure, the interests 
of agriculture were vastly promoted : many an estate, lying 
wild and waste, was soon cultivated and rendered fruitful. 

The blessings of peace cannot be too highly appreciated. 
Wherever war rages there must be desolation. Not only is 
there a cessation of the common pursuits of life, but the ad- 
vancement of civilization and religion is greatly retarded. Were 
all men consistent Christians, there could be no war ; and it is 
therefore our duty to pray, that the time may be accelerated, 
when " God shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
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many people : and they shall beat their swords into plough-, 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more." 



CHAP. XXII. 

General attainments of James IF. — war with England — battle 
of Flodden — defeat of the Scottish army, and death of the 
king. 

1505—1513. 



Com-mu'ni-ca-ted, revealed munus 

ac'tu-a-ted, influenced actus 

in-ev'i-ta-ble, unavoidable vito 

e-la'ted, puffed up latum 

an'i-ma-tcd, encouraged anima 

pro-tract'ed, continued tractus 

un-de-ci'ded, unsettled caedo 

mil'i-tate, operate militis 



Lit'er-ary, pertaining | fc . 

to learning J 

cor-re-spon'dence, inter-) ^ 

course / r 

cx-trav'a-gance, lavish \ 

expense ) y 

ex-pen'di-ture, outlay pendo 

so-lic'i-ted, entreated solicit^s 

Jambs was now at the height of felicity, beloved at home, and 
respected abroad. He maintained a literary correspondence 
with the princes of his time, and wrote Latin in a style purely 
classical. He promoted the arts and sciences, and introduced 
the art of printing into his dominions, in 1509. He was also 
an adept in surgery, and established a regular society at Edin- 
burgh for the study of that useful art. Such, however, was the 
splendour of his entertainments, and the magnificence displayed 
on all occasions at his court, that the treasures which his father 
had left behind him, though great, were, by-and-by> exhausted. 
James, finding that the revenue of Scotland was not sufficient 
to support his extravagance, with a view to curtail his expendi- 
ture and recruit his exhausted coffers, resolved on proceeding 
to the Holy Land, to fight against the Turks. It is not unlike- 
ly that James hoped, in this expedition, so to signalize himself 
in battle with the Saracens, as to merit the Divine favour, and 
obtain forgiveness for the share he had taken in his father's 
death. He was, however, prevented from taking this step by 
an occurrence, which not only terminated the peace with Eng- 
land, but also his own existence. While Henry VII. continued 
alive, the utmost harmony' existed betwixt him and his son-in- 
law, the king of Scotland ; nor does it appear that his succes- 
sor, Henry VIII., was very desirous of violating the peace which 
had been established between the two kingdoms. He had, 
however, entered into war with France, and, according to the 
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treaty between England and Scotland, James was bound to 
assist him against his enemies ; but having had some disputes 
with him, concerning their respective shipping, James espoused 
the cause of France, and turned his arms against Henry VIII., 
his own brother-in-law. The queen and nobles were exceed- 
ingly averse to this enterprise, and earnestly solicited him not 
to engage in it, but James was resolute, and, in spite of the en- 
treaties of the queen, and remonstrances of the nobles, he deter- 
mined to proceed. Such, however, was the love borne him by 
the nobles, that they at last, with one accord, joined him in the 
enterprise ; and such was the zeal of his subjects for the king's 
glory, that he was followed by as gallant an army as ever any 
of his ancestors had conducted into England. Taking* advan- 
tage of the absence of the English monarch, who had gone to 
prosecute the war in France, James proceeded to invade Eng- 
land, with an army of not less than fifty thousand men. Having 
taken the castles of Norham, Werk, Ettle, Ford, and some others 
of less note, he laid waste the adjoining part of Northumber- 
land. On taking the castle of Ford-, however, James was induced 
by certain reasons, which it is deemed unnecessary to explain, 
to spend some time at that fortress. In the meantime, the 
governor's wife obtained correct information regarding all his 
plans, which she instantly communicated to the English general; 
and, having persuaded James that the English had no forces to 
oppose him, she induced him to desist from the immediate pro- 
secution of the war. While James was thus idling away his 
time in Ford castle, the Scottish army was becoming impatient 
of delay, and, beginning to feel the want of provisions, many of 
his followers were daily deserting him. The English, on the 
other hand, were every day adding to their forces, and, in a 
little time, their commander, the earl of Surrey, found himself 
at the head of twenty-six thousand men. Having approached 
within a few miles of the Scottish army, Surrey sent a messenger 
to challenge James to battle. James, confident of victory, at 
once accepted the challenge, and, in opposition to the counsel 
of his nobles, fixed an early day for the engagement The 
nobles, judging from their deserted standards, considered this 
step exceedingly imprudent, but James declared, that he would 
encounter the English though they were a hundred thousand 
strong, and, at the same time, proclaimed, that all who were 
averse to battle were welcome to return home. Such conduct 
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on the part of the monarch gave just offence to his faithful 
nobles, yet, in order to convince him that they were not actu- 
ated by. fear of personal danger, they determined to abide the 
conflict. After some maneuvering and delay, the hostile armies 
met at Flodden, and an engagement haying become inevitable, 
both sides prepared for it with tranquillity and order. The 
English divided their army into two lines, each of which was 
led on by three noblemen, well skilled in the art of war. Lord 
Thomas Howard led the main body of the first line, Sir Edmund 
Howard the right wing, and Sir Marmaduke Constable the left. 
The earl of Surrey, himself, commanded the main body of the 
second line ; the right wing was led on by lord Dacres, and the 
left by Sir Edward Stanley. The front of the Scots presented 
three divisions to the enemy : the centre division was led by the 
king himself, the right by the earl of Huntley, assisted by 
lord Home, and the left by the earls of Lennox and Argyle. A 
fourth division, under the earl of Both well, made a body of 
reserve. Huntley began the battle ; and, after a sharp conflict, 
put the left wing of the English to flight, and chased them off 
the field ; but, on returning from the pursuit, he found the whole 
Scottish army in great disorder. The division under Lennox 
and Argyle, being composed of Highlanders, were so elated with 
the success of the other wing, that they immediately broke their 
ranks, and rushed headlong upon the enemy. Sir Edmund 
Howard, at the head of his division, received them with great 
valour, and Dacres, who commanded in the second line, wheel- 
ing about during the action, fell upon their rear, and put them to 
the sword without resistance. The division under James, and 
that under Both well, animated by the valour of their leaders, 
still made head against the English, and, throwing themselves 
into a circle, protracted the action, till night separated the 
combatants. The victory seemed yet undecided, and the num- 
bers that fell on each side were nearly equal, amounting to 
about five thousand men. The morning, however, discovered 
that, though the number of the slain was equal, yet the English 
had lost few or none of any consequence, while the Scots had 
to lament the loss of their beloved king, besides thirteen earls, 
fifteen lords, five eldest son3 of noblemen, and an incredible 
number of barons. This rash and unfortunate battle was fought 
on the 6th of September, 1513. James IV. was the only Scot- 
tish monarch who was slain in battle with the English since the 
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defeat and death of Malcolm III. He fell in the forty-first year 
of his age, and .twenty-sixth of his reign. 

By engaging in this war, James violated a great national en- 
gagement. Peace between England and Scotland had been 
established upon a firm basis, and it was altogether impolitic 
to dissolve it for the sake of France. James, however, seems 
to have been carried away by the spirit of chivalry,* and, reck- 
less of consequences, engaged in this war, as already noticed, 
against the wishes of his nobles. It is well to render assistance 
to another, when we can do so without violating any engage- 
ment under which we lie, or without doing prejudice to our 
own interests; nor ought we ever to engage in any enterprise, 
without calculating, as far as we are able, how much it, may, if 
unsuccessful, militate against ourselves and our posterity. The 
mash conduct of James IV. resulted, not only in his own destruc- 
tion, but also, as we shall shortly see, in the perplexities of 
Scotland, during the long minority of his successor. 



CHAP. XXIII. 



Accession of James V. — the duke of Albany is appointed regent 
— his arrival and state of the country — attempt to carry 
off the young king to England defeated — execution of the 
Homes — the regent visits France — murder of Anthony 
D'Arcy. 

1513—1517. 



Ex-e-cu'tion, discharge secutus 
for'feit-ed, lost forts f actus 

el'e-va-ting, raising levo 

in-ex-pe'dient, improper pedis 

e-mer'gen-cy, difficulty mergo 

mi-nor i-ty, non-age . minor 

ar-ri'val, coming rivus 



In-vet'er-ate, violent vetus 

ob'sta-cle, hinderance sto 

crim'in-als, offenders criminis 

in-teg'ri-ty, uprightness integer 
rec-on-ciled', made friends concilio 

re-peat'ed-ly, frequently peto 

in-dig'nant, angry dignus 

Jambs IV. was succeeded by his son, James V., an infant of 
little more than a year old. He was crowned at Stirling, on 
the 21st of December, 1513, and his mother, the queen-dowager, 
having, by the will of the late king, been appointed regent as 
long as she should continue in a state of widowhood, assumed the 

* •' The queen of France wrote a letter, in which, terming the king 
of Scotland her knight, she besought his assistance on her behalf, in 
the manner and tone of a distressed princess of romance, imploring the 
succour of some valiant knight-errant. A ring from the queen's finger 
was the pledge of faith, by which she conjured James to risk but one 
ay's march into England for her sake." 
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reins of government Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, and the 
earls of Angus and Huntley, were appointed by parliament to 
assist her in the execution of this high and important office. In 
less than a year, however, she forfeited her right to the regency, 
by entering into marriage with the earl of Angus, a young and 
accomplished nobleman, chief of the house of Douglas. It 
would appear that some of the nobility, with a view to preserve 
peace with England, were now disposed to confer the regency 
on this nobleman; but lord Home and others, conceiving 
that he was already possessed of great power, were unwilling to 
extend his authority by elevating him to this high dignity. It 
will be remembered, that the duke of Albany, brother of James 
III., having made some attempts to deprive that monarch of his 
throne, was under the necessity of retiring to France, where he 
died. The nobles, thinking it inexpedient that Angus, or any 
of themselves, should assume the reins of government, resolved, 
in the present emergency, to invite John, son of the late duke 
of Albany, and nearest male relation of the king, to act as regent 
during the king's minority. Having accepted of the invitation, 
he set sail from France, and landed at Dumbarton, on the 20th 
of May, 1515. On his arrival, he found the country in a state 
of great turbulence, and immediately proceeded to inquire into 
the causes of the rapine and violence which every where pre- 
vailed. 

" The persons to whom Albany, on his arrival, first applied 
for information, with regard to the state of the country, hap- 
pened to be the inveterate enemies of Home ; and they repre- 
sented that powerful nobleman as the chief source of public dis- 
orders, and the great obstacle to the execution of the laws and 
the administration of justice. Before the authority of the 
magistrate could be established, it was necessary, they said, to 
make an example of this great offender; and, by the terror of 
his punishment, teach all lesser criminals to pay respect to the 
power of their sovereign. Albany, moved by these reasons, was 
induced to forget Home's past services, to which he had, in a 
great measure, been indebted for the regency ; and he no longer 
bore towards him that favourable countenance with which he was 
wont to receive him. Home perceived the alteration, and was 
incited, both by regard to his own safety, and from motives of 
revenge, to take measures in opposition to the regent He 
applied himself to Angus and the queen- dowager, and repre- 
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sented to them the danger to which the infant prince wad 
exposed from the ambition of Albany, next heir to the crown, 
to whom the whole authority of government had been impru- 
dently intrusted." On this representation, the queen-dowager, 
along with her husband, the earl of Angus, and lord Home, 
determined to proceed to England with the young king, and 
place him under the protection of his uncle, Henry VIII. 

But the conspiracy was immediately detected, and the queen- 
dowager, having fled from Edinburgh to Stirling castle, the 
regent there seized the person of the young king, removed him 
from the charge of his mother, and, agreeably to an act of par- 
liament which he had just obtained, he appointed three noble- 
men, of tried fidelity and integrity to superintend his education. 
The design of the conspirators being thus baffled, they fled to 
England for protection, but after a time, Angus and Home were 
so far reconciled to Albany, that they again returned to Scot- 
land. Home, however, appears to have afterwards repeatedly 
conspired against the regent's administration, and was ulti- 
mately, with his brother William, committed to custody, brought 
to trial, condemned and beheaded, on the 8th of October, 1516. 
Having thus disposed of lord Home, Albany thought he had 
restored the country to a state of considerable tranquillity, 
and, taking advantage of the apparent calm, he obtained leave 
from parliament to visit France, on condition that he should 
return in four months. Previous to his departure, he committed* 
the government of the country into the hands of the earls of 
Angus, Argyle, Arran, and Huntley, and the archbishops of 
Glasgow and St Andrews. In addition to these, he appointed 
Anthony D'Arcy, a favourite Frenchman, to the governorship 
of Dunbar castle, an office which had been filled by the late- 
lord Home. These arrangements being completed, Albany set 
sail for France. The tranquillity, however, which he had re- 
stored to Scotland, was soon found to be the prelude to a storm » 
The Homes were exceedingly indignant at the appointment of 
D*Arey to the office which had been filled by their late chief, 
and, now that the regent was abroad, they resolved at once to 
revenge the death of their noble relative, and free themselves 
from the dominion of Albany's favourite. They accordingly 
waylaid him, on the 20th of Sept., 1517, as he was proceedings 
to Dunse, and, having separated his head from his body, they 
triumphantly placed it on the highest turret of Home castle* 
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The perpetrators of the murder were, by authority of^arliament, 
deprived of their estates, and the ear] of Arran was appointed 
to the governorship of the castle of Dunbar. 

History is replete with instances of kings and others, invested 
with regal authority, elevating their own personal favourites to 
places of trust and power. Such conduct is, doubtless, agree- 
able to natural feelings and prepossessions, but it generally 
excites hostility in the minds of others, especially of those who 
think themselves aggrieved by the partiality of their superiors. 
So it was in the case of the Homes with D' Arcy 5 and we therein 
discover the danger to which favourites are exposed, and the 
malignant influence of anger, envy, and revenge. These re- 
marks, however, apply more particularly to the favourites of 
royalty, but they are not inapplicable to favourites in the do- 
mestic circle. Jacob's partiality to Joseph excited the envy of 
his brethren; and though this was overruled for good, we have 
no reason to presume that such will be the way of Providence 
in every instance of parental favouritism. Great caution is 
therefore necessary to be observed by parents in the promotion 
of their children; and should they find it necessary to provide 
for one more amply than for another, they mast see that they 
are actuated by the principles of justice, and not by a foolish 
partiality. Thus they are less likely to excite a spirit of dis- 
cord and envy among the other members of their family. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Division of the country into two great factions — return of the 
regent — he invades England — discontent of the nobles— Jie 
returns to France — the English invade Scotland— the regent 
again returns — his second invasion of England — his retreat, 
and final departure from Scotland, 
1517— .1524. 

Dis-gust'ed, offended gustu* 



Par'ti-sans, adherents partis 

com'pe-tent, sufficient peto 

am'i-ca-ble, . friendly amicus 

pre-cip-i-ta'tion, haste capitis 

en-coun'ter, skirmish contra 

com-mo'tion, tumult motus 

con-fu'8ion, disorder fusus 

do-mes'tic, private aomus 



su-pe'ri-or, greater super 

re-flist'ance, opposition sisto 

com-pell'ing, forcing pcllo 

ex-trem'i-ty, strait extra 

sin-cer'i-ty, honesty cera 

re-tain'ing, keeping teneo 

con-ge'ni-al, agreeable genus 



Tub queen-dowager and her husband, the earl of Angus, 
having, for a considerable time, lived in a state of the utmost 
discord, a separation at last took place. Angus and Arran were 
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unquestionably the two most powerful nobles in the kingdom, 
and whoever attached himself to either of them, was sure to obtain 
his protection, whether his conduct was right or wrong. Accord- 
ingly, both of them had numerous partisans; and although the 
authority of Angus was in some degree lessened, by reason of 
his separation from the queen-dowager, he was, nevertheless, 
possessed of a power, which, but for that of Arran, was compe- 
tent to gain the complete government of the kingdom. With a 
view to restrain his power and curb his ambition, Arran warmly 
espoused the cause of the queen-dowager against him, whilst 
Henry VIII. as warmly espoused the cause of Angus in opposi- 
tion to her. The country was thus divided into two great fac- 
tions, the nobles of the eastern counties taking part with Angus, 
and those of the western taking part with Arran. After a time, 
the partisans of these noblemen, met at Edinburgh, to attend a 
parliament, but evidently with no desire to make an amicable 
settlement. Arran's party were resolved to reduce the power of 
Angus, and, with a view to secure his person, and force him to 
accept of the terms they were ready to propose, they made fast 
the city gates ; but Angus, apprized of their design, took pos- 
session of the High Street, and the inhabitants being friendly 
to his cause, handed spears to such of his followers as had them 
not Thus prepared, they awaited the onset of Arran's party, 
who had no way of coming at them, but by the narrow lanes 
which led to the street in which they were posted. These, 
Angus had caused to be blocked up with carts and other heavy 
articles, from which his followers made great havoc, with their 
pikes and spears, among those who attempted to force a pas- 
sage into the street. In this attempt to force tbeir way, the 
party of Arran sustained great loss, and a troop of eight hundred 
horsemen having come to the assistance of Angus, they fled 
from the city with such precipitation, that the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh long remembered the encounter, by the name of 
" Clean-the-Causeway." 

But this was not the only commotion which arose during the 
regent's sojourn in France : the whole kingdom was one scene of 
confusion, rapine, and murder. Albany had obtained leave of 
absence for four months only, but, fully aware of the distracted 
state of the country, he had no desire whatever to return, and 
would gladly have dispensed with the honours of the regency 
for the enjoyment of peace and domestic comfort However, 
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after an absence of nearly five years, he returned, on the 29th 
of November, 1521, and, on resuming the administration, one of 
his first acts was to banish the earl of Angus to France. Eng- 
land and France were now engaged in war, and, by sending 
Angus, who was certainly the friend of England, as an exile into 
France, Albany was at greater liberty to adopt measures for 
assisting that country, by invading the dominions of the English. 
He accordingly summoned the nobles to meet him, with their 
forces, in the fields of Roslin. He thence conducted an army 
of eighty thousand men southwards into Annandale, and pre- 
pared to pass the borders at Sol way Frith. But many of the 
nobility were secretly disgusted with his administration ; and, 
observing that his connexions with Scotland were feeble in 
comparison of those which he maintained with France, they 
murmured that for the sake of foreign interests, their peace 
should so often be disturbed, and war, during their king's mi- 
nority, be wantonly entered into with a neighbouring nation, 
so much superior in force and riches. The Gordons, in parti- 
cular, refused to advance any farther ; and Albany, observing 
a general discontent to prevail, was obliged to conclude a truce 
with lord Dacre, warden of the English West marches, and again 
departed to France, in 1522. 

Next year, 1523, Henry VIII., taking advantage of the re- 
gent's absence, sent an army into Scotland, under the command 
of the earl of Surrey. The Scots had neither king nor regent 
to oppose him, and, with the exception of the Scottish border- 
ers, no resistance was offered to his progress. He had, there- 
fore, no great difficulty in taking or destroying the castles 
throughout Merse and Teviotdale ; and Henry, with the view 
of compelling the Scots to renounce their alliance with France, 
and to unite with England, determined to put them to an extre- 
mity. He accordingly caused the sea to be so narrowly 
watched that no foreign aid could reach them, which measure, 
with 'the strife that existed among the nobles, reduced Scotland 
to a state of the greatest wretchedness. In the meantime, the 
party who were averse to France, used every effort to forward 
Henry's views, and he himself, to prove that he was as anxious 
to promote the well-being of Scotland, as to be freed from its 
opposition, offered to give his daughter Mary in marriage to the 
young king. The opposite party, however, were not satisfied 
as to the sincerity of his professions, and resolving, at all 
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hazards, to maintain the alliance with France, they anxiously 
awaited the regent's return. This was long prevented by the 
vigilance of the English fleet ; but, by some maneuvering on 
the part of Albany, the English admiral was at length led to 
believe that he would not attempt to return till the following 
spring, and, therefore, withdrew his ships, on the 13th of Au- 
gust Albany, seizing this opportunity, immediately embarked 
for Scotland, and arrived at Arran, on the 24th September, 
with a liberal supply of money, arms, and men. The Scottish 
party, who were well affected towards France, were greatly 
encouraged by his return; and, availing themselves of the 
assistance he had brought, they resolved immediately to 
avenge the ravages lately committed by the English. With an 
army composed of French and Scottish troops, the regent pro- 
ceeded towards the borders ; but, on crossing the Tweed, at 
the bridge of Melrose, such was the opposition raised by the 
party favourable to an alliance with England, that he deemed 
it prudent to retreat. Unwilling, however, to abandon his en- 
terprise, without making some attempt at conquest, he pro- 
ceeded along the left bank of the Tweed, and encamped over 
against Werk castle. The French troops, having crossed the 
river, with much labour, effected a breach in the inner wall of 
this fortress ; but the garrison so assailed them with* missiles 
from the tower, that they were obliged to desist, and return to 
the army on the other side of the river. Defeated in this attempt, 
and learning that Surrey was advancing with an army of not less 
than fifty thousand men, Albany immediately retreated. It was 
now the month of November, and a heavy fall of snow compel- 
led the English general to disband his army for the season, so 
that nothing was effected, and during winter considerable tran- 
quillity prevailed. Albany, perceiving that all his attempts to 
promote the interests of France were unsuccessful, and that he 
could no longer retain the regency with comfort to himself, or 
with advantage to the Scottish nation, set sail for France, on 
the 20th of May, 1 524, and never more returned. 

The attachment of the duke of Albany to France •; his ignor- 
ance of the Scottish character ; and the captious spirit of the 
nobles, all conspired to make his government unhappy to him* 
self, and unprofitable to the nation. It was therefore his wisdom 
to retire from the dignity to which he had been exalted ; and 
; t is no less wise in all who find themselves incompetent for the 
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situation which they hold, or unacceptable to those with whom 
they have to do, at once to resign it, By retaining a situation 
in which we can be of little or no use, we excite the contempt 
of others, and rob ourselves of that comfort which we might 
enjoy, by engaging in one more equal to our talents, and more 
congenial to our habits. 



chap. xxv. 



The earl of Angus assumes the regency— unsuccessful attempt 
to rescue the king from the regents power— the king effects 
his escape — repairs to Stirling castle~proceedings against 
Angus and his adherents. 



1524—1528. 



Maying, keep- } mmmfmm 

com-plete'ly, wholly pletus 

oon'se-quent-ly, of course sequor 

im-pa'tient, weary potior 

J>ar-tic'i-pa-ting, sharing capio 
a-ment'ed, bewailed 
tu'tel-age, guardianship 



lamentor 
tutus 



Re-sult'ed, terminated 
nar-ra'ted, related 
priv'i-leg-es, benefits 
con-fi-den'tial, .trusty 
ad-he'rents, partisans 
in'flu-enced, actuated 
con-fis'ca-ted, forfeited 



salio 

narro 

privut legit 

jidea 

hoereo 

fluo 

Jucus 



im-pet-u-os'i-ty, vehemence peto 

After the departure of the regent, the queen-dowager, the 
earl of Arran, and others who were anxious to maintain the 
alliance with France, endeavoured to place the management of 
public affairs into the hands of the king, who was now only 
twelve years of age. The earl of Angus, however, now returned 
from his banishment in France, and readily obtained the support 
of all the nobles who were desirous of maintaining a friendly 
alliance with England. The discord which existed between 
the queen-dowager and her husband, the earl of Angus, having 
led to a divorce, she afterwards married Henry Stuart, a young 
man of inferior rank and fortune. By this rash step, she com- 
pletely lost her influence in the government, and the earl of 
Angus, her former husband, obtained possession of the young 
king, and consequently of the supreme authority. Every thing 
was done in the king's name, but by the authority of Angus 
alone ; and having become reconciled to his former opponent, 
the earl of Arran, his power appeared to be established on a 
firm foundation. The young king, however, soon became im- 
patient of the restraints laid upon him by this ambitious noble- 
man, who, it may be here remarked, bestowed all the favours 
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of royalty on his own friends, while those who had formerly 
taken part against him were completely excluded Yrom partici- 
pating in any of the benefits at the disposal of the crown. Some 
attempts were therefore made by the earl of Lennox, to free 
James from the bondage in which he was kept by Angus ; but 
although much blood was shed, and Lennox himself slain, Angus 
retained possession of the king, and, with a view to prevent his 
deliverance or escape, caused him to be more closely guarded 
than before. James deeply lamented the death of the brave 
earl of Lennox, and though his endeavours to free him from the 
tutelage of Angus had resulted in causing him to be more nar- 
rowly watched than formerly, he did not despair of getting rid 
. of his control, and resolved to embrace the first opportunity of 
making his escape. 

In the meantime, he prevailed on his mother to exchange 
witb him her castle of Stirling, for the lands of Methven. This 
fortress he intrusted to the keeping of one who would, when an 
opportunity of escape should occur, afford him a ready entrance. 
Having made these arrangements, the opportunity which he so 
much longed for soon presented itself. His escape is thus nar- 
rated by the author of Stories from the History of Scotland : — 
" Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, and chancellor of the 
kingdom, had been engaged with Lennox in the attempt to free 
the king from the bondage in which Angus held him, and had 
been obliged, after the battle, to flee from the rage of that vic- 
torious nobleman. He went to an obscure part of the country, 
and tended sheep for some time, disguised in the dress of a 
shepherd. But he was afterwards reconciled to Angus, on giv- 
ing up some of his lands and privileges as archbishop, to Sir 
George Douglas, the earl's brother; and, to cement their 
friendship, or at least under that pretence, he invited the king, 
with Angus and his kinsmen, to spend some time with him at 
St Andrews. 

" Here they were entertained with the most magnificent hos- 
pitality. After spending a few days with the archbishop, Angus 
was under the necessity of returning to Edinburgh on business, 
but left the king at St. Andrews, where he proposed to rejoin 
him. His uncle, Archibald Douglas, went to pass a few days at 
Dundee ; and his brother, Sir George Douglas, took that oppor- 
tunity of going to collect the revenue which had been lately 
given up to him by the archbishop. James Douglas, of Park- 
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head, with a train of a hundred gentlemen, were left to wait 
upon the king, and to observe his motions. 

" The king, thinking the occasion favourable for his escape, 
proposed to have a grand hunting match ; and summoned all the 
neighbouring gentry to meet him at Falkland, at an early hour 
on a certain day, with their best horses and swiftest hounds. On 
the evening before this proposed day's sport, he retired early 
to rest, and advised James Douglas and his guard to follow his 
example, that they might be ready to take the field betimes in 
the morning. While they were all asleep, the king, with only 
three confidential servants, went to the stables, and mounting a 
swift horse, rode off at full speed towards Stirling. He reached 
that town at break of day, and was joyfully received into the 
castle." 

On discovering his escape, the utmost consternation prevailed 
at Falkland, and messengers were immediately despatched to 
apprize Angus of what had taken place. He and his adherents 
lost no time in proceeding towards Stirling ; but, on learning 
that the king had issued a proclamation, declaring " any of 
the name of Douglas a traitor who should approach within twelve 
miles of his person, or who should presume to meddle with the 
administration of government," they withdrew to Linlithgow. 
As soon as the king's escape was publicly known, the nobles, 
of whom some were influenced by their hatred to Angus, and 
others by their respect for the king, crowded to Stirling, and 
his court was soon filled with persons of the greatest distinction. 
Angus and his adherents were found guilty of treason by par- 
liament, their estates were confiscated; and, after escaping 
many dangers, and enduring much misery, they were obliged to 
take refuge in England* 

The love of liberty is natural to the human mind. Bondage, 
in whatever form, is soon found to be intolerable, and none will 
submit to its yoke longer than they can help it It is, no doubt, 
necessary to restrain the impetuosity of youth, but this must be 
done with a view to their ultimate profit, and not for the purpose 
of gratifying our passions, promoting our own peculiar interests, 
or preventing them from acquiring those attainments and habits, 
which are necessary for discharging the duties assigned to them 
by Providence. Such were the motives of the earl of Douglas 
in respect to James, and it is no wonder that the youthful mon- 
arch longed for deliverance. The young, however, who happen 
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to be placed under the salutary restraints of parents and guar- 
dians, are* not to conclude that they may, like him, rid them- 
selves from the authority under which they are lawfully placed. 
No ; however severe they may now fancy the hardships of their 
lot, they will, if they dutifully submit, eventually have reason to 
acknowledge, that the restraints of their youth were intended 
to promote and secure their comfort and respectability in life. 



CD1P, XXVI. 



Character of James V.—the reduction of the power of his 
nobles the favourite object of his reign— for this purpose he 
avails himself of the influence of the clergy — the affairs of 
the kingdom intrusted to tJieir management. 
1528—1541. 



Sus-cep'ti-ble capable 1 

pre-cep'tors, teachers ) * 
im-pres'sions, influences pressw 

un-cul'ti-va-ted, not im- t \ ,, 

proved * cuuus 
im-plac'a-ble, not to be 

appeased ^ 

af-fa-bil'i-ty, civility fart 

con'se-quen-ces, effects sequor 



placo 



Rep-re-sent'a-tives, persons \ ^- 
who act for others / ****** 

con-sid'er-a-ble, great* sedeo 

pre-fer'ment, superior office fero 
u-na-nim'i-ty, agreement \ unus 
in opinion / animus 

pa-cif *ic, mild pacts 

mor'ti-fy-ing, humbling mortis 
vig'i-lance, watchfulness vigil 

Jambs, being now seventeen years of age, had not only the 
name, but also the full authority of a king. — " He was inferior 
to no prince of that age in gracefulness of person, or in vigour 
of mind. His understanding was good, and his heart warm; the 
former capable of great improvement, and the latter susceptible 
of the best impressions : but, according to the usual fate of 
princes who are called to the throne in their infancy, his edu- 
cation had been neglected. His private preceptors were more ready 
to flatter than to instruct him. It was the interest of those who 
governed the kingdom, to prevent him from knowing too much. 
The earl of Angus, in order to divert him from business, gave 
him an early taste fort such pleasures as afterwards occupied 
and engrossed him more than became a king. Accordingly, 
we discover in James all the features of a great but uncultivated 
spirit. On the one hand, violent passions, implacable resent- 
ment, an immoderate desire of power, and the utmost rage at 
disappointment ; on the other, love to his people, zeal for the 
punishment of private oppressors, confidence in his favourites, 

d the most engaging openness and affability of behaviour." 
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The favourite object of James' reign, however, seems to have 
been a desire to reduce the power of the nobles. Aware of the 
plans which had been adopted by the predecessors of his father, 
and of the consequences which had resulted from them, he 
plainly saw that the fierce spirit of the feudal lords was neither 
to be subdued by wise laws, nor oppression, nor neglect, and 
he therefore sought to devise a method whereby his design 
might be accomplished. At this period, the appointment of the 
clergy to bishoprics and abbeys, rested with the crown ; and as 
the clergy had their representatives in parliament, the in- 
fluence they possessed in that assembly was very considerable. 
James therefore determined to avail himself of that influence, 
and naturally concluded, that men who expected preferment in 
the chnrch, would not be unwilling to promote his political de- 
signs. Happily for him, the nobles had not yet recovered 
the blow which fell on their order at the battle of FJodden. 
They were men of little genius, of no experience in business, 
and incapable of acting either with unanimity or with vigour. 
Many of the clergy, on the other hand, were distinguished both 
by their great abilities and their great ambition. Various causes 
of disgust subsisted between them and the martial nobles, who 
were apt to view the pacific character of ecclesiastics with some 
degree of contempt, and to envy their power and wealth. But 
this spirit of contempt and envy was vastly strengthened when 
James began to treat themselves with the utmost reserve, and 
to put the ecclesiastics in possession of those offices which had 
formerly been filled by the nobles. Cardinal Beaton now be- 
came his bosom friend, and, with the other councillors, con- 
ducted the affairs of the kingdom to the satisfaction of his royal 
master. James suffered no opportunity of mortifying the proud 
spirit of the nobles to escape, and proceeded to certain acts of 
severity, which amply attest his hatred towards them, and his 
desire to obtain absolute power. The patience with which they 
seeped to endure the severity of his measures, served only to 
increase his contempt for them, and to add to the ardour and 
boldness with which he pursued the system he had adopted for 
the reduction of their power. The sagacity of the king and 
vigilance of his ministers, prevented the nobles from concerting 
measures for their defence, but they were, nevertheless, fully 
resolved to embrace the first opportunity of resenting the inju- 
ries they had sustained ; but it was only in the event of war 
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taking place, that they would have it in their power, either to 
display their importance, or to resent their wrongs. Such a 
crisis, however, did at length arrive, and James, who formerly 
treated them with contempt, was now constrained to solicit their 
assistance. 

In humbling the pride, and reducing the power of his nobles, 
James acted as a prince altogether independent. Had he 
taken precautions to avoid a war, he might ultimately have di- 
vested them of power, and possessed himself of absolute author- 
ity ; but called upon, as he now was, to defend his dominions 
against the English monarch, he felt his own impotence, and 
was compelled to solicit assistance from his nobles. He had, 
however, no good reason to suppose that this would be cordially 
rendered. On the contrary, he had every reason to expect that 
a call for their assistance would awaken them to a sense of their 
own importance, and afford them an opportunity of resenting 
the injuries they had sustained. And so it did ; but as this 
matter is detailed at some length in the following chapter, we 
conclude the present by remarking that, according to the 
maxims of this world, assistance is not to be expected from 
those to whom we have done, either a real or a supposed injury. 



CHAP, xxv 1 I. 

Grounds of the quarrel between Henry VllL and James V.— 
Henry declares war against Scotland — James summons the 
nobles to arms — his troops are defeated at Solway Moss- 
despondency and death of James V. 
1541—1542. 

A'lien-a-ted, estranged alienus 



em 



De^spon'den-cy, melan-| ^^ 

con-vul'sive, violent vulsus 

ex-er'tion, effort tertum 

rem'e-dy, cure medeor 
rec-og-ni'tion, acknow-\ 
lodgement / 



noeco 



/per-or, sovereign \ . . 

of an empire * f "»P*™» 
fa'vour-a-ble, convenient faveo 
a-bol'ish, put an end to oleo 

dis-suad'ing, advising \ ^, 

against / ™ ww 

leWar-gy, dulness lethe argos pla-c&'i-ty, mildness ' placeo 

Henry VIII. of England had quarrelled with the Pope, and 
seized on the revenues of the English clergy. Nor was this 
all : at one time he persecuted those who adhered to the Popish 
religion, and at another, those who had become converts to the 
Protestant faith. Such a course of conduct alienated him from 
the affections of his people, and he justly feared that the em- 
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peror of France would consider this a favourable crisis for in- 
vading his dominions. He was well aware that both the Pope 
and the emperor, for the sake of obtaining an advantage over Eng- 
land, were exceedingly desirous of forming an alliance with his 
nephew, James, king of Scotland ; and, with a view to disap- 
point their prospects, he resolved to enter into a closer union 
with Scotland, himself. He accordingly pointed out to James 
the numerous encroachments which the Pope had made on the 
rights of princes, and, that he might persuade him to abolish 
papal usurpation, he proposed an interview with him at York. 
It would appear that James had agreed to the proposal of his 
uncle, but the clergy, who were now his sole advisers, believing 
that such an interview would probably terminate in the adoption 
of the plans recommended by Henry, which were to throw off 
the authority of the Pope, and to seize on the revenues of the 
church, succeeded in dissuading him from his intended journey. 
Henry, enraged at James for not keeping his appointment, im- 
mediately declared war against him, and he now felt that he was 
not independent of the nobles against whom he had acted with 
such severity, and that an army could not be mustered without 
them. . He was therefore reduced to the necessity of having re- 
course to them for the defence of his dominions); but though 
they assembled their followers at his command, they were ani- 
mated with a stronger desire to redress their own grievances 
than to vanquish the enemy. This is evident from their conduct; 
for when the English commander, who had entered into Scot- 
land with forty thousand men, found it necessary to withdraw 
his forces, James determined to pursue him into England, but 
was prevented by the refusal of his nobles, to accompany him. 
On perceiving that many of them had formed a confederacy for 
the purpose of showing their own importance, James disbanded 
the army, and retired into the heart of the country, where he 
seems to have fallen into the deepest despondency. There 
were, however, a few of the nobles who continued their attach- 
ment to him, and these, with a view to revive bis drooping 
spirits, collected an army of ten thousand men, with which they 
entered England by the western marches. But no sooner had 
they encamped on English ground, than it was proclaimed by 
a herald, that the king had appointed Oliver Sinclair, one of 
his minions, commander of the army. This intelligence was 
received with indignation; many of the nobles declared that they 
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would not disgrace themselves by serving under such a leader, 
and, in a short time, the whole army bore the appearance of a 
disorderly mob. At this juncture, lords Dacre and Musgrave, 
two of the English leaders, advanced to reconnoitre at the head 
of five hundred horse, and soon discovered the condition of the 
Scottish army. They therefore made an immediate attack, and 
the Scots, taking them for the advanced party of a larger force, 
offered no resistance, but betook themselves to flight. No less 
than one thousand were taken prisoners, among whom were most 
of the nobles who had attached themselves to the king. 

This total rout of the Scottish army took place at the Sol- 
way Moss, in 1542. " From the moment the intelligence 
reached the king, he shut himself up in his palace, at Falkland, 
and relapsed into a state of the deepest gloom and despond- 
ency. He would sit for hours, without speaking a word, brooding 
over his disgrace; or would awake from his lethargy, only to 
strike his hand on his heart, and make a convulsive effort as if 
he would tear from his breast the load of despair which op- 
pressed it. Exhausted by the violence of the exertion, he 
would then drop his arms by his side, and sink into a state of 
hopeless and silent melancholy. This could not last; it was 
soon discovered that a slow fever preyed upon his frame ; and, 
having its seat in the misery of a wounded spirit, no remedy 
could be effectual. When in this state, intelligence was brought 
him, that his queen had given birth to a daughter. At another 
time it would have been happy news ; but now, it seemed to 
the poor monarch the last drop of bitterness which was reserved 
for him. Both his sons were dead. Had this child been a boy, 
a ray of hope, he seemed to feel, might yet have visited his 
heart. He received the messenger and was informed of the 
event without welcome, or almost recognition ; but, wandering 
back in his thoughts to the time when the daughter of Bruce 
brought to his ancestor the dowry of the kingdom, observed, 
with melancholy emphasis, ' It came with a girl, and it will go 
with a girl.' A few of his most favoured friends and councillors 
stood round his couch ; the monarch stretched out his hand for 
them to kiss ; and regarding them for some moments with a look 
of great sweetness and placidity, turned himself upon the pillow, 
and expired. He died in the thirty-first year of his age, and 
the twenty-ninth of his reign ; leaving an only daughter, Mary, 
an infant of eight days old, who succeeded to the crown." 
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Such was the unhappy end of James V. " The spirit of a 
man," saith the Scriptures, " will sustain his infirmity ; but a 
wounded spirit who can bear ?" " Natural resolution will sup- 
port under manifold pains and calamities ; and the inward con- 
solations of the Holy Spirit will qnable the Christian believer 
to bear afflictions or persecutions. But when the conscience is 
tortured with remorse, when the heart is racked with evil pas- 
sions, when He who made the soul causes his judgments to ap- 
proach, or permits Satan to pour in his temptations, no human 
fortitude can sustain the misery. 9 ' How necessary, then, is it 
to have the soul fortified by Divine grace ? It is only when so 
fortified, that the ills of life can be endured with meekness and 
resignation. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

General condition of the country— education— establisliment of 
Universities — manufactures and commerce— institution of 
the Court of Session. 

1290—1542. 



Dis-tinc'tion/'difference ttinctus 
oc'ou-pied, inhabited 
as-cen'den-cy, influence 
rie-nom'in-a-ted, named 
ex-cep'tion, exclusion 
re-luc'tant-ly, unwillingly 
tu-mul'tu-ous, disorderly 



capto 
tcando 
nomen 
captus 
luctor 
tumeo 



Gen-er-a'tionB, ages generis 

re-gard'ed, considered garder 

ed-u-ca'tion, instruction duco 

lib'er-al-ly, bountifully liber 

pat'ron-ized, supported patris 

fa-cil'i-ties, ready means faciUf 

sub-ser'vi-ent, useful servio 



On concluding the Second Period of our History, we had 
occasion to remark, that the distinction between Highlander 
and Lowlander had then taken place. It was also stated, that 
the country lying between the Forth and the Tweed, was oc- 
cupied by people of Saxon and Norman origin, and, that the 
language and manners of these people had obtained a consider- 
able ascendency in the neighbouring provinces. The inhabi- 
tants of these provinces were then denominated Scots, Galwe- 
gians, Picts, and Strath-Clyde Britons ; but after the death of 
king Robert Bruce, these names, with the exception of the 
first, are seldom to be fouud in history. The wars with Eng- 
land during the reign of that prince had put an end to all petty 
distinctions and domestic differences, and the various tribes 
seem to have merged into the single denomination of Scots. 
The Highlanders, however, were still a separate people; but, 
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though distinguished from their Lowland neighbours by dress, 
speech, and manners, they had, nevertheless, been brought to 
acknowledge in a great degree what they formerly disputed and 
contemned — the authority of the king. This was chiefly ac- 
complished by the influence of certain Lowland barons who had 
obtained possessions in the Celtic regions, the principal of 
whom was Campbell of Argyle. These barons having them- 
selves acknowledged the king's authority, did much to secure 
the people of the Highlands from relapsing into the barbarous 
independence of their ancestors. 

During the reign of his successor, David II., the mingling of 
the Lowland tribes became still more general; and, by the 
exercise of military power, the native chiefs of the Isles and 
Highlands of Scotland, reluctantly resigned much of the rude and 
tumultuous independence of which they had so long boasted. 
But, though the sovereignty of the king was acknowledged both 
in the Lowlands and the Highlands, it is to be observed that, in 
the one it was acknowledged from a sense of duty, and in the 
other from a dread of power. Justice could therefore be ad- 
ministered by the ordinary course of law only in the Lowland 
provinces, whilst the turbulence and outrages of several High- 
land districts had, for many generations, to be restrained and 
punished by the power of arms. 

Education being still regarded as a matter which belonged 
only to the clergy, there were few besides who could either read 
or write. The nobles esteemed learning as a thing unworthy 
of their attention, and reckoned it of far higher moment to be 
a good soldier than a good scholar. James I., however, was 
the patron of learning, and from his time education was no 
longer despised and neglected. The University of St Andrews, 
the oldest in Scotland, had been founded in 1410, by Henry 
Wardlaw, bishop of that diocese. James was then a prisoner 
in England, where he received an education far superior to any 
of his ancestors. On being restored to his kingdom, he not 
only laid the foundation of a better government, but also liber- 
ally patronized the University of St. Andrews, and thereby gave 
an impulse to learning, which continued to be felt amid the 
anarchy and strife of succeeding generations. The second 
University was that of Glasgow, founded in 1451, by bishop 
Turnbull, in the time of James II. The University of Aber- 
deen was founded by bishop Elphiustone, and is commonly 
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called King's College, on account of the favours and distinc- 
tions conferred upon it by James IV. But, while these insti- 
tutions were established for instruction in the higher depart- 
ments of literature, facilities were also afforded for teaching the 
common branches of education ; and, though not designed, the 
people were gradually acquiring those elements of instruction 
which, by the Divine blessing, were made subservient to the 
enlightening of their minds, and the advancement of the great 
Reformation so soon to be achieved. 

The manufactures of Scotland, both in the Lowlands and 
Highlands, were mostly of woollen cloth, coarse linens, and 
leather. The Highlanders, however, were chiefly occupied in 
rearing cattle for the English markets, and for exportation to 
Flanders, in the Netherlands, then the most commercial coun- 
try in Europe. In the reign of James I., many of the princi- 
pal nobility and clergy were engaged in sending wool, furs, 
fish, and such like merchandise abroad. French produce and 
manufactures were received in exchange, and from this period 
foreign luxuries became more abundant. Indeed, the desire 
for luxurious living and finery of dress was so great,' even in 
the reign of this monarch, that it was necessary to enact sump- 
tuary laws, that is, laws for regulating the cost of life, or, in 
other words, for preventing people from living above their 
income. 

In order that justice might be more duly administered in all 
parts of the kingdom, James I., in 1425, erected a court called 
the Session. This court consisted of the chancellor and one 
person from each of the three estates in parliament, and was 
termed the Session because it was to sit three times in the year, 
at such places as the king should appoint. As the shifting of 
this court from one place to another was attended with much 
inconvenience, it was new modelled by James V., in 1532, and 
appointed to reside continually in Edinburgh. The number of 
its members was increased from four to fifteen, eight of whom 
were of the clergy, and seven of the laity. The clergy, how- 
ever, have long ceased to be appointed judges, and all the 
members of this court are now laymen. . 

Such is a faint outline of the general condition of Scotland 
in civil matters from 1290 to 1542; and it is matter of gratitude, 
that whatever improvements were made during that period have 
since been improved upon. The people of those days enjoyed 
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but few privileges compared with those of the present genera- 
tion. Let this remind us that, "unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required." 



CHAP. XXIX. 

State of the Church— dawn of the Reformation from Popery — 

martyrdom of John Resby and Paul Craw. 

3290—1527. 



8im-plic'i-ty, plainness simplicis 
rit'u-al, ceremonial , ritus 

in-i'qui-ty, wickedness * eqwts 

ef-fec'tu-al-ly, completely foetus 
per-mit'ted, suffered \ ... 

ad-mit'tin£, believing J 
pop-u-la'tion, inhabitants populus 



In-tend'ed, designed tendo 

per-u'sal, examination wu§ 

prop'a-gate, spread propago 

au-ric'u-lar, secret auris 

sec'u-lar, temporal secidum 

de-lu'sions, errors Iusum 

ob-ser-va'tion, notice servo 



From the death of Margaret, the Maiden of Norway, in 1290, 
to the termination of the war of the succession on the field of 
Bannockburn, in 1314, the condition of Scotland was highly 
unfavourable to the progress of knowledge, morals, and reli- 
gion. It has, however, been well remarked that, " the decline 
of Popery may be dated from the conclusion of this war." We 
have already seen the destruction of the Guldees effected by the 
unhallowed policy of the Romish church, and the ancient sim- 
plicity of worship exchanged for the gaudy and unmeaning 
ceremonies of the Romish ritual. Scotland was one of the last 
of the kingdoms that submitted to the Roman yoke, and she 
was one of the first to throw it oft The time was now come 
when " the mystery of iniquity" was about to be unfolded, and 
the true light, which had been almost totally obscured, was 
about to be restored. It is true, that this was not accomplished 
all at once, but as the light steals through the darkness of 
night, and as the brightness of noon is ushered in by a feeble 
dawn, so was the great work of Reformation from Popery slow- 
ly, but steadily and effectually promoted. 

"In no age of the history of the Church, has God ever per- 
mitted the truths of the gospel to be entirely neglected in 
this kingdom. It was in the year 1324 that John WickliflT * 
was born in Yorkshire, and he has been justly styled the 

* The followers of Wickliff were denominated Wickliffltes, and 
sometimes Lollards. This last appellation, however, was applied as a 
term of reproach to all who were accounted heretics by the Church of 
Rome. 
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' Morning Star of the Reformation.' A powerful impression 
had been made' on his mind by a pestilence which passed oyer 
Europe about the middle of the fourteenth century, and swept 
away one half of its population. Immediately before this there 
had been a succession of earthquakes, as if Providence had in- 
tended to rouse the world from its spiritual slumbers. Wickliff 
was led to a serious perusal of the Bible, and was thus led to 
preach the everlasting gospel to the people of England. John 
Resby, an English clergyman who had been brought up at the 
feet of this great Reformer, came to Scotland, either from a 
wish to avoid persecution in his native land, or to propagate the 
true gospel. For a time his labours attracted no notice ; but 
at length the jealousy of the clergy was roused, and the flames 
of persecution were for the first time kindled in Scotland. He 
was accnsed of the heresy of denying the authority of the Pope 
as successor of St. Peter ; of considering a holy life necessary 
in him who styled himself Vicar of Christ; and of not admit- 
ting auricular confession as useful and necessary. For these, 
and similar heresies, he was arraigned before an assembly of 
the clergy, over which Laurence of Lindores presided, and was. 
condemned to be given up to the secular power to be burned, 
which was accordingly done at Perth, in 1405. 

" The persecution and death of Resby were, as usual, the 
means of spreading his opinions, and his followers privately 
cherished the doctrines which he had taught. They were most 
devoted to the true gospel, and opposed secretly, but firmly, 
the delusions of Popery, and for twenty-eight years these in- 
quirers after truth escaped the observation of men in authority ; 
but in the reign of James I., a Bohemian, called Paul Craw, 
appeared among them, and openly taught the doctrines of the 
gospel, The clergy summoned him to their assembly ; and 
after a pretended refutation of his doctrines by Laurence of Lin- 
dores, he was condemned to be burnt — another memorial of the 
barbarous ferocity of the Church of Rome. Craw was a man 
of acute understanding, and pleaded his cause with great elo- 
quence ; but the Romish clergy were much afraid of the over- 
throw of their church, and took every method to suppress 
heresy, and destroy heretics. 

" The pure gospel of Christ was not exterminated by the 
violent death of Resby and Craw; on the contrary, a small 
number was found in the remote districts of Scotland who look- 
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ed to Jesus as the only Mediator between God and man. The 
stronghold of these opinions was Ayrshire, from a division of 
which they received the name of the Lollards of Kyle. About 
the year 1494, thirty persons under that denomination were ac- 
cused before the king and council by Robert Blackadder, 
bishop of Glasgow. Some of these were persons of distinction ; 
but it appears the king, James IV., was not disposed to convict, 
and after an examination at which the bishop was more than 
once worsted, the Lollards were dismissed with a simple ad- 
monition, to content themselves with the faith of the Church, 
and to avoid new doctrines." 

This admonition, however, was not attended to. The Lol- 
lards continued to cherish their sentiments, and as prosecutions 
were suspended for thirty years, the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion were silently gaining ground* The invention of printing, 
too, contributed powerfully to the enlightening of the public 
mind. Truth was discovered and esteemed, falsehood detected 
and despised. The vices of the clergy were exposed, and their 
unfaithfulness and neglect of sacred duties were held up to 
public detestation. 



chap. xxx. 

Martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton— -the Reformation thereby 

further promoted. 

1527—1542. 



Par'en-tage, birth pario 

in-struct'ed, taught structu* 

per'fect-ly, thoroughly factui 

cel'e-bra-ted, distinguished Celebris 
rev-e-la'tion, divine truth veto 
res-o-lu'tion, determination eolutus 
in-dif 'fer-ent, neutral fero 



El'o-quence, fluency of \ ^^ 

speecn j 

tol'cr-a-ted, permitted/ tolero 

art'ful-ly, cunningly * arti* 

con-fes'sion, avowal fcutut 

dis-tract'ed, deranged tracttu 

cor-rup'tions, vices ruptum 



No native of Scotland had as yet sealed the truth with his 
blood. The first Scottish martyr was Patrick Hamilton, a 
young man of noble parentage. He was nephew to the earl of 
Arran by his father, and to the duke of Albany by his mother. 
He had been appointed abbot of Fern, a monastery near the 
town of Brechin; bnt a desire to be better instructed in the 
doctrines of the Reformation, induced him to visit Germany. 
While there he was more perfectly tanght the nature of true 
religion by Luther and other celebrated Reformers. Having 
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espoused with uncommon ardour the doctrines of rerelation, he 
formed the resolution of boldly proclaiming them in his own 
country. He accordingly returned, and unsparingly exposed 
the errors of the Popish faith. His learning and eloquence 
made a powerful impression upon the public mind, and many 
who had formerly been indifferent to what was termed the new 
doctrine, were now persuaded that he taught the way of God 
in truth. 

James Beaton was now archbishop of St. Andrews, and such 
conduct on the part of Hamilton was by no means to be tolera- 
ted. The whole of the clergy were alarmed, and the death of 
the young preacher was considered the only effectual way by 
which they could stop the progress of the doctrines he inculca- 
ted. "Having been artfully seduced into a confession of his 
principles, he was condemned as a heretic by the archbishop of 
St Andrews, and suffered death in that city, on the 28th of 
February, 1527. The following is a short detail of what he 
uttered on the trying occasion:— 

." On the afternoon of the same day on which he was sen- 
tenced, he was hurried to the stake ; and having arrived at the 
place where the fire was prepared, he put off his gown, coat, 
and bonnet, and gave them to a favourite servant, saying, 
' These will not profit me in the fire, yet they will do thee some 
good. After this, of me thou canst receive no more, except the 
ensample of my death, which I pray thee to bear in mind; for 
albeit the same be bitter to the flesh and fearful before men, yet 
it is the entrance to eternal life, which none shall inherit that 
deny Jesus Christ before this wicked generation.' Having so 
said, he commended his soul into the hands of God, with his 
eyes fixed towards heaven ; and the train of powder, though 
fired, not having kindled the fuel, and his comfortable speeches 
meantime being often interrupted by one of his persecutors, who 
called to him, • Convert, heretic ; pray to our lady, meaning 
the Virgin Mary, and say, Salve Regina ;' he spoke as fol- 
lows :— ' Wicked man ! thou knowest 1 am not an heretic, and 
that it is the truth of God for which I now suffer. So much, 
thou didst confess to me in private ; and thereupon I appeal 
thee to answer before the jndgement-seat of Christ 9 In a little 
after the fire was kindled, and the noble martyr died, exclaim- 
ing, ' How long, O Lord, shall darkness overwhelm this realm? 
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How long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of men?' And ended by 
praying, with Stephen, 'Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.'" 

The individual who urged Hamilton to recant, was Alexander 
Campbell, a blackfriar. He had been instrumental in drawing 
from Hamilton that acknowledgment of his principles on which 
he was condemned. 'Ihe solemn summons of the dying martyr 
sunk so deeply into his mind, that, in a short time, he died dis- 
tracted, and under the most awful apprehension of coming 
wrath. 

The martyrdom of Hamilton took place in the time of James 
V., but so far from stopping, it tended in no small degree to 
promote, the progress of gospel truth. " The patience he 
showed when in the fire excited so great compassion, that many 
were persuaded of his innocence, and, in short, a general anx- 
iety prevailed to be informed what the articles were for which 
he suffered, in consequence of which they became converts to 
his opinions. This was particularly the case in the universi- 
ties, and many friars also, after this, began openly in their 
sermons to condemn the errors and corruptions of the clergy. 
They were therefore marked out as fit objects for persecu- 
tion." Some of these were obliged to save themselves by 
flight, and no fewer than nine, besides Hamilton, were, dur- 
ing this reign, burnt alive. The opinions of the lie form- 
ers, however, continued to spread, till, in the next reign, 
to which we now proceed, the Popish religion was com- 
pletely overthrown, and that of Protestantism established on its 
ruins. 
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PERIOD FOURTH. 

From the death of James V. 9 in 1542, to the union of the Scot- 
tish and English crowns under James VL\ in 1603. 



CHAP. I. 

Cardinal Beaton usurps the regency — is compelled to give 
place to the earl of Arran— proposal of Henry VllL — in- 
trignes of Beaton— the regent abjures the Protestant faith. 
1542—1543. 



Wtu-al-ly, in effect virtus 

every one J — 

nn-Bta'ble, unfixed tto 

per-se-ve'ring, constant severm 
con-sum-ma'tion, com- \ 

pletion J 9Ummu$ 

^p-tiv'i-ty, imprisonment captw 



Ac-ce f ded, consented, agreed cedo 

op-por-tu'ni-ty, season porto 

ap-plaud'ed, praised plaudo 

ac-cesVion, addition cessus 

rev-ol-u'tion, change volutus 

er-ro'ne-ous-ly, wrongly erro 

in-fal-li-bil'i-ty, freedom \ * „„ 



from error 

Immediately on the death of James V., his bosom friend car- 
dinal Beaton, produced a will which he declared to be that of 
the late king, appointing him regent of the country, and guar- 
dian to the young queen. This will, however, was virtually a 
forgery, having been procured by guiding the king's hand upon 
the paper, when in his last moments and quite insensible as to 
its contents. Beaton, nevertheless, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed regent, but no sooner had he usurped the management 
of the state, than he was compelled to give place to James 
Hamilton, earl of Arran, whose claim to that important office, 
as next heir to the crown, was universally admitted. He was, 
therefore, solemnly installed as regent of the kingdom, on the 
22d of December, 1542." The state of the country required 
that the regent should be a man of courage and resolution, but 
the earl of Arran was naturally timid, and, therefore, unstable 
in his management of public affairs. Beaton, however, was 
bold, persevering, and resolute, and now that he was displaced 
from the situation he had usurped, he was ever on the alert 
to take advantage of the regent's weakness, either by op- 
posing or directing his administration, in such a way as was 
most agreeable to himself. 

Soon after Arran's appointment to the regency, Henry liber- 
ated the prisoners taken at the Sol way Moss. Previous to their 
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liberation, he prevailed upon them to promise on oath that, on 
returning to Scotland, they would exert themselves to promote 
his political views in regard to that country. These were that 
his son, prince Edward, should, in due time, be united with 
Mary, queen of Scotland, and that till the consummation of the 
marriage, he should be intrusted with the charge of the young 
queen, the government of the kingdom, and possession of 
the principal fortresses. The noblemen, on their return from 
captivity, immediately set about fulfilling their engagement with 
the English monarch. The marriage proposed was joyfully 
acceded to, but the conditions annexed to the proposal were 
rejected with such universal indignation, that Henry found 
it necessary to relinquish them. The marriage, however, was 
ultimately agreed to, on the 1st of July, 1543, on condition that 
the young queen should remain in Scotland till she was ten years 
of age, that she should then repair to the English court, and 
that Henry should preserve peace with Scotland, and avoid in- 
terfering with its government. Two earls and four barons were 
to be sent as hostages to England, there to remain till the 
queen's arrival 

The conditions of the treaty still remained to be ratified by 
the Scottish parliament, but they were manifestly so advantage- 
ous to England, that the regent lost much of the public confi- 
dence by consenting to them. Cardinal Beaton considering 
this a favourable opportunity for regaining the credit and in- 
fluence he had lost, complained loudly that the regent had be- ' 
trayed the kingdom to its most inveterate enemies. His com- 
plaint produced an effect which was greatly increased by a rash 
measure on the part of the English monarch. The Scots rely- 
ing on the treaty referred to, fitted out several ships for France, 
with which their intercourse had for sometime been interrupted. 
These were driven, by stress of weather, to take refuge in dif- 
ferent ports in England ; and Henry, under pretext that they 
were carrying provisions to a kingdom with which he was at 
war, ordered them to be seized and condemned as lawful prizes. 
The Scots were astonished and amazed at this unjust proceed- 
ing. One spirit seemed now to animate all orders of society, 
and cardinal Beaton was applauded as the defender of the hon- 
our and liberty of his country. Argyle, Huntley, Both well, and 
other powerful barons, declared openly against the alliance 
with England. By their assistance the cardinal seized upon 
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the persons ,of the young queen and her mother, and thereby 
added to his party the splendour and authority of the royal 
name. He received, at the same time, a more real accession to 
his strength, by the arrival of Matthew Stewart, earl of Lennox, 
whose return from France he had earnestly solicited. This 
young nobleman was the hereditary enemy of the house of 
Hamilton. He had many claims upon the regent, and pretended 
a right to exclude him, not only from succeeding to the crown, 
but to deprive him of the possession of his private fortune. The 
cardinal's great object in soliciting the return of Lennox from 
France was, that he might operate on the regent's fears by 
leading him to regard that nobleman as a rival in power. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the ratification of the treaty 
with England, and the delivery of the hostages, approached, and 
the regent was still undetermined in his own mind. He acted 
to the last with that irresolution and inconsistency which are 
peculiar to weak men, when they are so unfortunate as to have 
the chief part in the conduct of difficult affairs. At last the 
fear of an invasion from England, induced him to ratify the 
treaty with Henry. He, at the same time, proclaimed the carl 
dinal, who still continued to oppose it, an enemy to his country. 
This took place on the 25th of August, 1543, and it is no small 
proof of the regent's weakness, that before ten days elapsed, he 
secretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met with the cardinal at 
Callendar, renounced the friendship of England, and declared 
for the interests of France. Soon after this sudden revolution 
in his political principles, the regent changed his sentiments 
concerning religion. In his first parliament, he consented to an 
act, by which the laity were permitted to read the scriptures in 
a language which they understood, and under his countenance 
the Reformation made great advances. The cardinal observed 
its progress with concern, and was at the utmost pains to obstruct 
it. He erroneously thought that if he could persuade the re- 
gent to renounce his attachment to the Protestant faith, he would 
put an effectual stop to the progress of the Reformation. The 
regent's father, who was three times married, had obtained a 
writ of divorce against his second wife. The cardinal, with the 
view of exciting the regent's fears, reminded him that this di- 
vorce had been granted by the Pope, and insinuated that if he, 
according to the Protestant doctrine, denied the Pope's infalli- 
bility, he was in effect affirming that the divorce was without 
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validity, and thereby subjecting himself, an offspring of the third 
marriage, to the loss of his father's estates, and his claim as 
next heir to the crown. In this way, the cardinal insinuated 
that, by adhering to the doctrines of the Reformation, he would 
divest himself of his paternal estates, and all the honours of the 
regency, while Lennox, who adhered to the popish cause, would 
make good his claims to both. With the prospect of such dan- 
gers, however imaginary, the regent was as much startled as the 
cardinal could have wished, and his zeal for the Protestant re- 
ligion was not long proof against his fear. He publicly abjured 
the doctrines of the Reformers, in the Franciscan church at 
Stirling, on the 13th ofSeptemher, 1543, received absolution for 
his having wandered from the Catholic faith, renounced the 
treaty with England, and delivered bis eldest son to the cardinal 
as a pledge of his sincerity. 

Thus did the regent, from the apprehension of losing hie 
honours and estates, renounce his profession of the Protestant 
religion. He had avowed his determination, and even adopted 
measures, to promote the cause of truth, but the love of the 
world overcame his resolution. Truth, however, is omnipotent ; 
and, though deserted and opposed by men, it must prevail* In 
operating upon Arran's fears, it was the design of Beaton to pre*, 
vent the progress of the Reformation ; but, like every other unholy 
counsel or work of man, his design was frustrated. The Popish 
religion was daily losing ground, while that of Protestantism 
was daily commending itself to the hearts and consciences of 
men. It is in vain, then, to fight against God. " He is wise 
in heart, and mighty in strength : who hath hardened himself 
against him, and hath prospered?" 
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CDAP. II. 

Lennox takes arms in support of Henry VllL — invasion of 
Scotland by the English — destruction of Edinburgh and 
Leith— cessation of hostilities — martyrdom of George 
Wishart— -murder of cardinal Beaton. 
1543—1546. 



Ad-ja'cent, neighbouring 
ces-sa'tion, termination 
cx-e-cu'tion, death 
as-so'ci-ates, companions 
spec'ta-cle, sight 
sol'i-tary, single 
ex-hort'ed, admonished 



jaceo 

cessus 

secutu* 

80CIU3 

spectus 

solus 

hortor 



motus 
sinus 
metier 

■ mando 



Au'di-bly, so as to be heard audio 
per-cep'ti-ble, apparent captus 
e-mo'tion, agitation 
in-sin'u-a-tea, hinted 
a-me'na-ble, responsible 
com'men-da-ble, worthy 
of praise 

From this time the regent was completely under the control 
of cardinal Beaton. Haying served his purpose with the ear] of 
Lennox, whose return from France he had so earnestly solicited, 
that nobleman, perceiving that he was no longer favourably re- 
garded by the haughty cardinal, went over to the support of the 
English cause. He was, however, unsuccessful in all his at- 
tempts to promote the designs of Henry against the Scots, and 
but for the approach of an English army, he and his followers 
would have beeu utterly destroyed. This army was commanded 
by the earl of Hertford, who, having landed, without opposition, 
a few miles above Leith, took possession of that town, whence 
he proceeded to Edinburgh, which he took with the utmost ease, 
on the third of May, 1544. After destroying both these towns 
by fire and plundering the adjacent country, he returned to Eng- 
land, and thus delivered the Scots from the terror with which he 
had inspired them. The cardinal, however, did not fail to take 
advantage of this invasion, and so prejudiced the Scots against 
Henry, as an excommunicated heretic, who was making every 
effort to encroach upon their civil and religious liberties, that 
they became more and more averse to the treaty of marriage he 
had proposed. Hostilities were therefore continued by both 
nations till a cessation of the war between France and England, 
when it was insisted by the French monarch that England should 
not engage in hostilities with Scotland, so long as peace existed 
between France and England. 

Previous to the settlement of this peace, cardinal Beaton had 
been removed from the stage of time. His hostility to the reformed 
religion led him to exercise the utmost severity on its preachers. 
P 2 
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The cruel execution of George Wishart is a striking instance of 
his deep-rooted aversion to the Protestant party. This excel- 
lent man was descended of a noble family, and, as a preacher of 
the Reformation, was remarkable for zeal, eloquence, and piety. 
Beaton therefore entertained the greatest hatred against him, 
and was exceedingly anxious to have him in his power. He was, 
however, long protected by his friends, among whom were some 
of the most noble in the land. One night when lodged with one 
of these friends, the house was surrounded by a party of horse- 
men. Escape was impossible ; and having received a promise 
from the earl of Both well, who commanded the party, that his 
life and person should be safe, he surrendered himself. Bothwell, 
however, on being urged by the cardinal, did not long afford 
him protection, and the amiable Wishart was delivered into the 
hands of Beaton, who had so long thirsted for his blood. He 
was immediately conveyed to St. Andrews, found guilty of 
heresy, and sentenced to be burnt on the following day, the 28th 
of March, 1546. Preparations were immediately made for his 
execution. The windows and battlements of the cardinal's 
palace were covered with tapestry and silk hangings, on which 
pillows were placed, whence the cardinal, with his associates, 
might enjoy the awful spectacle. " Wishart was led from the 
prison, with a rope about his neck, and a large chain round his 
middle, to the place of execution, in front of the cardinal's palace. 
Here a scaffold had been raised, with a high stake firmly fixed 
in the midst of it. Around it were piled bundles of dry faggots; 
beside them stood an iron grate containing the fire ; and near 
it the solitary figure of the executioner. Nor did it escape the 
observation of the dense and melancholy crowd which had as- 
sembled, that the cannon of the fortress were brought to bear 
directly on the platform, whilst the gunners stood with their 
matches beside them, which rendered all idea of rescue perfectly 
hopeless. On arriving at the place, Wishart beheld these horrid 
preparations, which brought before him the agony he was to 
suffer, with an unmoved countenance, mounted the scaffold firmly, 
and addressed a short speech to the people, in which he exhorted 
them not to be offended at the Word of God, by the sight of the 
torments which it seemed to have brought upon its preacher, 
but to love it, and suffer patiently any persecution which the 
sin of unbelieving men might suggest. He declared that he 
*-ecJy forgave all his enemies, not excepting the judges who 
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had unjustly condemned him. The executioner came up to him 
at this moment, fell on his knees, and begged his forgiveness 
with much earnestness, as he was not guilty of his death. 
* Most willingly do I tender it/ said Wishart, and kissed him ; 
' Now be of good courage, my heart, and do thine office ; thou 
hast received a token that I forgive thee.' He then ljgielt down 
and prayed audibly : — ' thou Saviour of the world, have 
mercy on me ; Father of heaven, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit.' Having thrice repeated these words, he arose from his 
knees, and declared, without any perceptible emotion, that he 
was ready. The hooks were then fixed in the iron chain which 
was girt round his loins ; and, being raised on the gibbet, and 
the faggots kindled, he was first strangled by the rope, which 
was pulled tightly reund his neck, and then consumed to 
ashes." 

Such was the end of the amiable and pious Wishart. The 
cardinal and clergy exulted in his death, but the great bulk of 
the people mourned over it, and regarded him as a martyr for 
the doctrines of the Reformation, which he had with so much 
eloquence and zeal, pressed upon their attention. He had been 
tried, condemned, and executed in opposition to the regent's will, 
who was desirous that proceedings against him should at least be 
delayed. Many of the nobility were mightily offended with the 
cardinal, and maintained that Wishart' s death was no less than 
murder, since the clergy, without a warrant from the regent, 
could dispose of no man's life. It was insinuated that the car- 
dinal, by this stretch of power, had himself become amenable 
to the laws of his country, and was worthy of death. He was too 
powerful a subject, however, for a legal trial ; and, at that time, 
when men were not properly enlightened with a knowledge of Di- 
vine truth, the killing of such a usurper was by many esteemed 
a commendable action. Accordingly, a number of gentlemen, 
who were offended at the cardinal for other reasons, as well 
as the murder of Wishart, and who were, no doubt, urged on by 
a party of the nobles favourable to the English interest, resolved 
on his destruction. The chief of these was Norman Leslie, el- 
dest son of the earl of Rothes, who, with fifteen more, assassin- 
ated him in his own castle at St. Andrews, on the 29th of May, 
1546, and exhibited his dead body from the very window out 
of which he had, but two months before, witnessed the awful 
sufferings and death of the excellent Wishart. 
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However wicked and cruel the cardinal might have been, his 
assassination can by no means be justified. It was an action 
that must continue to call forth the highest censure of every 
rightly constituted mind. The injustice and cruelty of which 
he had been guilty, rendered him amenable to the laws of his 
country; jnd, although, by reason of his influence and power, 
he could not be brought to legal punishment, no one was enti- 
tled, according to the law of God, to take away his life. When, 
therefore, we are injured and oppressed, it behoves us to submit 
with patience, rather than avail ourselves of unjust means, either 
to obtain deliverance, or to inflict punishment. The injustice 
of others, either to ourselves, or to those in whom we take an 
interest, does not authorize an act of injustice on our part to- 
wards them. 



CHAP. III. 

The regent takes arms against the murderers of Beaton — they 
are transported to France — battle of Pinkie — the queen is 
betrothed to the dauphin of France — termination of hostili- 
ties with England — Arran resigns the regency to the queen- 
dowager. 

1538—1554 

Ex-ting'uish-ed, destroyed atingvo 

con-spira-tors, plotters spiratus 

trans-port'ed, banished porto 

/li_»»/i/v + inn mono rmmr\n4- \ 



di-rec'tion, management \ - 

di-rect'ed, instructed / rectus 

pro-tec'tor,* regent tectus 

re-ject'ed, refused jactus 



An-tip'a-thy, dislike pathos 

■u-la' " 



em-u-la'tion, rivalry aemulua 

u-til'i-ty, advantage utor 

vol'un-ta-ry, free \volo 

re-sent'ment, anger sentio 

vet'er-an, experienced vctus 

af-fi'anccd, betrothed jides 

The regent had long regarded the cardinal as a rival, who 
had not only eclipsed his greatness, but almost extinguished 
his power. He is therefore said to have secretly rejoiced at 
his destruction. Various motives, however, induced him to 
take arms against his murderers. In the meantime, Leslie and 
his associates took possession of the cardinal's palace. Having 
increased their number to about one hundred and fifty, and re- 
ceived supplies both of money and provisions from England, 
they continued to defend themselves against the forces of the 
regent. After a siege of some months, he obtained the assist- 
ance of some French artilfery ; and the conspirators, finding 1 
that it was in vain to contend any longer, offered to surrender 

* In England, one who formerly had the care of the kingdom during 
the king's minority. 
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on condition that their lives should be spared. This offer was 
accepted on the condition proposed, and the murderers of Bea- 
ton, with all who had taken refuge in the castle, were imme- 
diately transported to France. 

While these things were going on in Scotland, Henry VIII., 
king of England, died. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Edward VI., at the early age of nine years. The principal 
direction of affairs rested upon his uncle, the earl of Hertford, 
afterwards created duke of Somerset, and styled the lord-pro- 
tector. Henry, previous to his death, had given orders that the 
war against the Scots should be continued, till they agreed to 
adhere to the treaty of marriage between Edward and their 
queen, which had formerly been ratified by the regent. The 
protector, in obedience to this command, invaded Scotland with 
an army of fourteen thousand men, and a fleet of thirty-four 
ships of war, and thirty transports. * The regent however, be- 
ing aware of his design, had, by means of the fiery cross, f raised 
an army of thirty-six thousand men, with which he proceeded 
to oppose him. In order to avert hostilities, the protector is 
said to have addressed a letter to the regent, declaring " his 
readiness to retreat from the kingdom on the single condition, that 
the Scots should consent to keep their youthful queen in her 
own country, unfettered by any agreement with the French go- 
vernment, until she had reached a marriageable age, and was 
able to say for herself, whether she would abide by the matri- 
monial treaty with England." Had this proposal been offered 
previous to the invasion, it would probably have been agreed 
to ; but it was now regarded by the regent as proceeding from 
fear, and accordingly rejected with that scorn which the confi- 
dence of success generally inspires. A great battle was con- 
sequently fought at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, on the 15th 01 
September, 1547. The Scots were routed in the field, and be- 
took themselves to flight. In pursuing them, the English dis- 

* Transports are vessels for carrying provisions and military stores. 
They are, however, more especially employed for conveying soldiers. 

f A cross being made of wood, all the points of it were set on fire, 
and then quenched in the blood of a goat. This was called the fiery 
cross, and when it was necessary to rouse men suddenly to arms, it 
was given to a swift-footed messenger, who ran with it at full speed to 
the nearest town or village. Ho there told his message, named tho 
time and place for assembling, and handed the cross to another 
messenger, by whom it was carried to the next locality, and thus it 
was conveyed from place to place, till the whole country was roused 
to arms. 
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covered all that rage and fierceness which natural antipathy, 
kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by reciprocal injuries, 
is apt to inspire. The pursuit was continued for fire hours, and 
to a great distance. All the three roads by which the Scots fled, 
were strewed with spears, and swords, and targets, and cover- 
ed with the bodies of the slain. About ten thousand men fell 
on this day, one of the most fatal Scotland had ever seen. A 
few were taken prisoners, and among these some persons of 
distinction. 

This victory, however, which seemed to threaten Scotland 
with final subjection, was of no real utility to England. It 
served only to render the Scots still more averse to the treaty 
of marriage which had been proposed by the English. This 
aversion led them to apply to France for assistance against the 
English, with a view to obtain which, they made a voluntary 
offer of their young queen to the dauphin* of that country. The 
assistance craved was granted, and the offer made readily ac- 
cepted, but on terms as unfavourable to the independence of 
Scotland as those proposed by the English. But resentment 
against England, led the Scots to agree to the conditions of the 
French monarch, and he having sent six thousand veteran sol- 
diers to their aid, the Scottish queen, then six years of age, was 
sent to be educated at the court of France. Having, by this 
treaty of marriage, become master of the kingdom of Scotland, 
the French monarch directed his ambassador to inform the pro* 
tector of England that, as father of the dauphin, the affianced 
husband of the Scottish queen, he had taken Scotland under his 
protection, and considered it as included in the peace between 
France and England. To this, however, the English government 
paid no regard, and hostilities were carried on with various success, 
till April, 1550, when, after a war of nine years, England gave 
up all pretensions to a treaty of marriage with the queen of Scots, 
or to the conquest of her country. 

The successful termination of hostilities was peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the queen-dowager. Now that the young queen, 
her daughter, was betrothed to the dauphin of France, and that 
the French monarch had thereby acquired an influence in the 
management of Scottish affairs, she determined to possess her- 
self of the government of the kingdom, by supplanting the regent, 

* Dauphin is the title by which the eldest son of the French king is 
distinguished. 
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with whom she had long been dissatisfied. The king of France, 
in order to obtain the regent's consent to the marriage of the 
young queen with the dauphin, had conferred upon him the 
French title of duke of Chatelherault,* to which he annexed a 
considerable pension. With a view to induce him to resign the 
regency, he now offered him an increase of pension, high 
honours to himself and his friends, together with a public ac- 
knowledgement of his right as next heir to the Scottish throne. 
Aware, perhaps, of his own unpopularity, the regent acquiesced 
in the terms proposed, and, in a parliament assembled at Edin- 
burgh, on the 12th of April, 1554, solemnly resigned the regency 
to Mary of Guise, the queen-dowager. 

The transference of the regency, however, was no way preju- 
dicial to the Reformation from Popery. On the contrary, it 
rather served to bring matters to a crisis, and is a decided proof 
. that, however politic the schemes of men may be, God never 
fails to overrule them, so that his own designs of mercy and truth 
may be duly accomplished. 



CHAP. IV. 

The queen-regent's partiality for the French — she hastens on 
the marriage of the young queen and the dauphin — her con- 
duct towards the Protestants — martyrdom of Miln. 
1554—1558. 
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No sooner had the queen-dowager been elevated to the re- 
gency, than she discovered her partiality for her French friends 
by putting them into those offices of the state, which had for- 
merly been filled by Scottish nobles. These became her con- 
fidential advisers, and, having the interest of France deeply at 
heart, they endeavoured so to influence her conduct, that Scot- 
land might be made to subserve the purposes of that country. 
She was accordingly led to propose a tax for supporting a 
French army in Scotland, for the ostensible purpose of repel- 
ling foreign invasions, but in reality to check the turbulent spirit 
* Chatelherault=Shat-el-her-o. 
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of the nobles. The greater part of the nobles, however, boldly 
declared, " that they were as able to defend their country as 
their fathers had been, and that they would not permit the 
sacred task, which was the most honourable part of their birth- 
right, to be transferred to mercenaries and strangers." On 
perceiving the spirit of indignation which her proposal had ex- 
cited, she acknowledged her error, and prudently relinquished 
her design. 

For some time after this, peace appears to have prevailed in 
the counsels of the Scottish nation, but in 1557, war having 
broken out between France and Spain, the queen- regent, ever 
ready to strengthen the hands of France, was desirous of bring- 
ing Scotland to its aid. It is here to be observed that Edward 
VI., king of England, had died in 1553, and that his sister, 
Mary, now occupied the throne. She had allied herself in mar- 
riage to Philip, king of Spain, so that, when war broke out 
between that country and France, England was led to espouse 
tbe Spanish cause. In order to weaken the hands of the Eng- 
lish, in supporting the cause of Spain against France, the queen- 
regent was desirous of invading England, but the Scottish nobles 
flatly refused to involve themselves in war with that country, 
during the minority of the queen, for the mere sake of affording 
relief to France. Enraged at this refusal of the nobles, the 
queen-regent resolved to hurry on the marriage of the young 
queen and the dauphin, by which she thought to render the co- 
operation of Scotland with Krance, a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty in time to come. She accordingly summoned parliament, 
and having produced a letter from the French monarch, request- 
ing that the marriage should be immediately solemnized, eight 
noblemen were appointed to repair to the court of France, in 
order to ratify the articles of tbe marriage contract, and to re- 
present the nation at the nuptial ceremony. These noblemen, 
faithful to the instructions they received, used every precaution 
to preserve the liberty and independence of their country. They 
consented, however, that the dauphin should, by way of com- 
pliment, be styled king of Scotland, but that he should on no 
account exercise the royal sway. The conditions they pre- 
scribed were readily acceded to by the French monarch, who, 
along with the dauphin and the young queen, solemnly swore to 
preserve all the terms of the marriage contract inviolate. The 
conditions having been arranged, the marriage was solemnized 
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with great pomp and splendour, in the cathedral church of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, in 1558. 

The transactions of the ambassadors with the court of France 
were approved and ratified by the Scottish parliament, in De- 
cember, 1558. The crown-matrimonial was given to the 
dauphin, and the title of king of Scotland was also conferred 
upon him, during the life of the queen. The queen-regent had 
now gained possession of all the objects of her ambition. For 
the attainment of these objects, she had been greatly indebted 
to the Protestant leaders. During the regency of Arran, the Pro- 
testant party had been keenly persecuted, and when the queen- 
dowager formed the design of supplanting him, she found it 
expedient to adopt measures for securing their co-operation. 
She accordingly promised to protect the Protestants from the 
violence of the Popish clergy, and thereby induced them to 
assist in exalting her to the supreme power. Having obtained 
the regency, she continued to countenance them, not for the 
sake of their doctrines, but for the purpose of securing the 
crown-matrimonial to her son-in-law, the dauphin of France. 
Under the protection thus afforded them, the Protestants were 
emboldened to avow their sentiments, and the doctrines of the 
Reformation continued to make progress. Though roused and 
irritated by the most cruel excesses of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
they did, in no instance, transgress those bounds of duty which 
the law prescribes to subjects. Besides the prudence of their 
own leaders, and the protection afforded them by the qneen- 
regent, the moderation of the archbishop of St. Andrews, en- 
couraged this pacific disposition. That prelate, whose char- 
acter partook nothing of cruelty, though his morals were loose 
and depraved, governed the church, for some years, with a tem- 
per and prudence, of which there are few examples in that age. 
But, some time before the meeting of last parliament, the arch- 
bishop departed from the humane maxims, by which he had 
hitherto regulated his conduct; and, whether in spite to the 
queen-regent, who had entered into so close a union with the 
Protestants, or in compliance with the importunities of his clergy, 
he let loose against them ail the rage of persecution. 

" Walter Miln, a parish priest of Lunan, in Angus, had early 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformation; and, having been 
seized and condemned as a heretic, in the time of Beaton, was 
so fortunate as to escape from prison, and remain in conceal- 
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merit in his native country. Encouraged by the subsequent le- 
nity of the queen-regent, this aged and venerable minister of 
the truth, had openly preached to the people; but the severity 
of the clergy again compelled him to seek his lurking places, 
and being discovered at this time, he was tried for heresy at St. 
Andrews, and condemned to be burnt. From his feeble frame 
and great age, it was expected that he would say little in his 
defence, but the old man exhibited uncommon spirit, and so 
deeply moved were all who heard him, by his pathetic appeal 
and ardent exposition of the truth, that, after the clergy had 
pronounced him guilty, no secular judge could be found to pass 
sentence. The odious office, however, was at last performed by 
a dissolute retainer of tbe archbishop, and he was led to the 
stake, on the 28th of August, 1558, amid the tears and sympathy 
of an immense multitude, who execrated the cruelty of which he 
was the victim. Surrounded by the flames, he was yet able to 
testify, that the cause for which he suffered, was the defence of 
the truth of Jesus Christ. ' As for myself,' said he, ' 1 am four- 
score and two years old, and cannot live long by the course of 
nature, but a hundred better shall rise out of the ashes of my bones, 
and I trust in God 1 am the last that shall suffer death in Scot- 
land for this cause!' And his prophetic wishes were fulfilled : 
he was the last in that country" who suffered in the cause of 
Reformation from Popery. 



chap. v. 
Consequences of the martyrdom of Miln — intrigues of the court 
of France in regard to England — attempts to exterminate 
the Protestant Religion in Scotland. 

1558—1559. 
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The martyrdom of the venerable Miln, excited the utmost 
horror in the people, and so roused the indignation of the Pro- 
testant leaders, that they remonstrated with the queen-regent, 
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on the iniquitous proceedings of the Romish clergy. In reply to 
their remonstrance, she assured them, that she had given no 
countenance to these sanguinary measures. Their whole ani- 
mosity was, therefore, directed against the Popish clergy, and 
persons were employed to travel through the country, in order 
to expose the superstition, wickedness, and injustice of their 
conduct. The Protestants, however, were desirous that the 
queen-regent should so interpose her authority, that they might 
he at liberty to worship God according to their own consience, 
and that no one should be condemned as a heretic, until the pre- 
sent controversies in religion, were determined by a general 
council of the church. She accordingly promised to protect 
them in the exercise of their religion, and flattered them with 
the prospect of soon having all their desires fully gratified. But , 
however much she was desirous of affording them the protection 
she had promised, she was soon persuaded to adopt a course for 
the extermination of their religion. Mary of England, whose 
cruelty to the Protestants in that country, renders her name 
justly infamous, was now dead, and Elizabeth, her sister, occu- 
pied the throne. Immediately on her* accession, this princess 
declared the Protestant faith to be the established religion of 
England. The princes of the house of Guise, uncles of the 
young queen of Scotland, utterly hostile to the Protestant cause, 
maintained, that, as Elizabeth was a heretic, she had forfeited 
her right to the English crown; and determined, if possible, to 
deprive her of the regal dignity, and confer it upon Mary of 
Scotland, whom they asserted to be the proper heiress. Insti- 
gated by them, the king of France persuaded his daughter-in- 
law, and her husband, to assume the title of king and queen of 
England. But the superior naval power of England prevented 
France from making good this claim upon its sovereignty, and 
it was, therefore, resolved by the French court to make Scot- 
land the avenue by which they should approach the territories 
of Elizabeth. Ere this could be accomplished, it was necessary 
that the Protestant party in Scotland should be extirpated, and 
the queen-regent was, therefore, solicited to commence opera- 
tions against them. But the queen-regent, knowing the reso- 
lute spirit of the Protestant leaders ; and, being afraid that her 
embarking in this enterprise, would raise such a commotion as 
might lead to the total overthrow of the Popish religion, pru- 
dently declined acceding to the proposal. Her well-grounded 
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fears, however, were soon overcome by the importunity of her 
brothers, the princes of the house of Guise. But, though she 
seems to have gone into their measures with some degree of re- 
luctance, it nevertheless appears that, having entered into them, 
she was neither slow nor irresolute in prosecuting them. Her 
first step towards the execution of her new scheme, was to 
regain the favour of the Popish clergy, which she had lost by 
affording protection to the Protestants. This, however, was 
easily accomplished, for as the object she had now in view was 
the extermination of that party, they readily and eagerly engaged 
to second all her attempts to check the progress of the Refor- 
mation. Secure of their assistance, and relying on the service 
of the French troops then under her command, so far from ful- 
filling her promises of protection to the Protestants, and permit- 
ting them to enjoy the free exercise of their religion, she issued 
a proclamation, commanding all men publicly to profess their 
belief in the doctrines taught by the Popish clergy. " In an in- 
terview with some of the Protestant leaders, she exhibited to 
them the injunctions she had received from France, warned them 
of the peril in which they stood, and summoned the most dis- 
tinguished among the Reformed ministers to appear before a 
parliament, to be held at Stirling, and defend themselves from 
the accusations which were to be brought against therm" 

Alarmed by these rash and unwise proceedings, the earl of 
Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell, sheriff of Ayr, requested an 
audience, in which they delivered a strong remonstrance. But 
when they besought her not to molest their preachers, unless 
their doctrines could be proved repugnant to the Word of God, 
she broke into expressions of reproach and anger, declaring 
that their ministers should be banished, though they preached 
as soundly as St. Paul. Glencairn and Campbell calmly re- 
minded her of the promises of toleration which she had made 
them. " Promises," she replied, " ought not to be urged upon 
princes, unless they can conveniently fulfil them." So flagrant 
a doctrine was received by the Scottish lords with merited in* 
dignation ; to offer arguments against it would have been ridicu- 
lous, but they did not shrink from their duty. " If, madam," 
said they, " you are resolved to keep no faith with your subjects, 
we will renounce our allegiance, and it will be for your grace 
to consider the calamities which such a state of things must 
entail upon the country." 
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" The boldness of this language produced a return to calmer 
reason, and she appeared willing to avert the storm, but at this 
moment the Reformed opinions were publicly embraced by the 
town of Perth, and the queen-regent, in great disturbance, com- 
manded lord Ruthven, the proyost, to suppress the alleged 
heresy. His reply was, that he could bring the bodies of his 
citizens to her grace, and compel them to prostrate themselves 
before her, till she was fully satiate of their blood — but oyer 
their consciences he had no power. She upbraided him for 
his ' malapert 9 reply, commanded Dundee, Montrose, and all 
other place*>which had abjured the ancient faith, to be ready 
to receive the sacrament of the mass at Easter, and again sum- 
moned the preachers to appear at Stirling, to answer for their 
conduct, upon the 10th of May, 1559/' 

The queen-dowager had now thrown off all disguise; and, as 
it is true, that the sins of men will surely find them out, so it is, 
in many cases, true, that in one way or other, let individuals 
dissemble as they may, their true character will, even in this 
world, come to be discovered. 



chap'. VI. 
The Protestant ministers set out for Stirling — the queen-regent 
promises to stop the trial — she breaks her promise* and 
condemns them as outlaws — John Knox— -effects of his 
preaching against idolatry, #c. 
1559. 
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Thb Protestant party, having now assumed the name of the 
Congregation, were alarmed, but not overawed, by the danger 
to which their ministers were now exposed. It was then a cus- 
tom in Scotland, that any person of eminence accused of a crime 
was accompanied to the place of trial, by a body of his friends 
and adherents. Agreeably to this custom, the Protestants as- 
sembled in great numbers, in order to protect and countenance 



* An assembly of persons met for the worship of God. 
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their ministers, at the place of trial The queen-regent, dread- 
ing the approach of such a formidable body, though unarmed, 
employed Erskine of Dnn, a person of high authority with the 
Reformers, to promise, in her name, that she would put a stop 
to the intended trial, provided they did not approach nearer 
Stirling. " On this assurance the people quietly returned home ; 
but no sooner were they dispersed, than she broke her promise, 
and, on the day appointed, all the preachers were condemned 
as outlaws, for not appearing at the trial. The Congregation, 
alarmed for their safety, as well as shocked at the conduct of 
the queen-regent, again collected at Perth, and began to use 
means for averting the impending danger. 9 ' 

When Cardinal Beaton was slain in his own castle at St. 
Andrews, it will be remembered that the conspirators retained 
possession of that fortress, till they surrendered it on condition 
that their lives should be spared. Soon after they had taken 
possession of this castle, some of the reformed preachers, though 
they had taken no part in the murder of Beaton, were, never- 
theless, afraid that they might be implicated therein, and con- 
sequently fled to the castle for protection. Among these was 
the famous John Knox, who, with the conspirators, was banish- 
ed to France, on the surrender of the castle. But he soon made 
his escape from that country, and having sometimes resided in 
England, and sometimes in Scotland, he was at last compelled 
to flee to Geneva, from the rage of the Popish clergy. Having 
been solicited by the Protestant leaders to return to his native 
country, he arrived on the 3d of May, 1559, a few days before 
the trial of the Reformed ministers, appointed to take place at 
Stirling. On learning the danger which threatened the Pro- 
testant cause, he immediately set out for Perth, to strengthen 
the hands of his brethren in the ministry, and to share their im- 
pending danger. The representations of Erskine of Dun, re- 
specting the queen-regent's inflexible resolution to suppress the 
Protestant religion, made the deepest impression on the public 
mind, and Knox seized the moment to deliver a sermon against 
idolatry. This he did with all that fervid and impassioned 
eloquence, for which he was so remarkable." His eloquence 
inflamed as well as convinced the minds of his hearers, and 
produced effects" which, though not intended by the preacher, 
might have been naturally expected. When sermon was con- 
cluded, and the greater part of the audience had retired from 
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the churchy a Roman Catholic priest, probably wishing to show 
his detestation of ttfe doctrine he had heard delivered, began to 
decorate the altar, for the purpose of celebrating mass. A boy 
who stood by, boldly said, ' That was gross and sinful idolatry.' 
Offended at this remark, the priest struck the boy, who, in re- 
venge, threw a stone at the priest, which, falling on the altar, 
broke one of the images. The people who were present, taking 
the boy's part, immediately overturned the altar, demolished 
the images, defaced the pictures, and trampled their broken 
fragments in the dust By this time, a multitude had collected, 
who, finding nothing in the church on which to wreak their 
vengeance, proceeded to the monasteries, which, in a few hours, 
they almost levelled with the ground. 

" This tumult, which, instead of being countenanced, was 
rather censured by the leaders of the Reformation, evidently 
proceeded from the violent rage into which the people were 
thrown, by the perfidious conduct of the queen-regent She 
considered it, however, as a contempt of her authority, as well 
as of her religion, and was determined to take vengeance on the 
whole Reformed body. Collecting troops as quickly as possi- 
ble, among whom were a body of French soldiers, she marched 
directly to Perth. The Protestants, sensible of their^ danger, 
wished to pacify her ; but finding her determined on their de- 
struction, they began to prepare for their defence. Multitudes 
flocked to Perth from the surrounding districts, and the earl of 
Glencairn joining them with a strong re-enforcement, they were 
soon in a condition to face the queen- regent, who advanced with 
an army of eight hundred men." But, on being assured that 
the Reformers were well prepared for an engagement, she was 
afraid to risk a battle. She, therefore, proposed the following 
terms of accommodation :— That pardon should be granted for 
all that was past ; that matters of religion should be referred to 
next meeting of parliament; that she should be admitted into 
Perth, on promise not to injure any of its inhabitants, and that 
the French should not approach within three miles of the town. 
These terms having been accepted, the Reformed army peace- 
ably dispersed. Upon the Reformers leaving Perth, the queen- 
regent entered into it, and, contrary to the agreement just now 
mentioned, she brought her French troops with her, neglected 
to call the parliament, fined some of the inhabitants, banished 
others, turned the magistrates out of office, and, at her depar* 
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tare, left a garrison in the town, with orders to allow the exer- 
cise of no other religion but the Roman Catholic. Her friends, 
ashamed of this gross breach of promise, immediately forsook 
her; and, in many places, the people began more boldly to pull 
down images, and to destroy monasteries. 



CHAP. VII. 

The Reformers take possession of Edinburgh — demand the ex- 
pulsion of the French forces— the queen-regent refuses, and 
is deprived of the regency — she fortifies Leith, and desolates 
the surrounding country — the Reformers obtain aid from 
England, and besiege Leith — death of the queen-regent, and 
f termination of the civil war. 

1559—1560. 

In-vest'ed, besieged vestis 



un ^ht pUned,un "} **•*• 

mu'ti-nied, rebelled mutin 

dis-pir'it-ed, discouraged spiratus 
mir-ac'u-lous-ly, wonderfully mirus 
i-tin'er-a-ted, travelled itineris 



Pre4im'in-a-ry, first step Hminis 

• ex-pul'sion, dismissal pulsus 

positive, express > . 

m-ter-pose', interfere, / J"™ 1 " 

con-fed'er-ate, combined foederis 

con-ven'tion, assembly ventus 
det'ri-ment, injury detrimentum 

While the work of demolishing images and monasteries was 
proceeding, " the Congregation had been joined not only by 
the earl of Argyle and the prior of St Andrews, but also by the 
duke of Chatelherault and his son, the earl of Arrao, the pre- 
sumptive heirs of the crown, and had possessed themselves of 
Edinburgh. They now aimed at the redress of civil as well as 
religious grievances ; requiring, as a preliminary towards settling 
the kingdom, and securing its liberties, the immediate expulsion 
of the French forces out of Scotland. The queen-regent, sen- 
sible of the necessity of giving way to a torrent which she could 
not resist, amused them for a time with fair promises and pre- 
tended negotiations; but being reinforced with a thousand 
foreign troops, and encouraged by the court of France to expect 
soon the arrival of an army, so powerful as the zeal of her adver- 
saries, however desperate, would not dare to encounter, she lis- 
tened to the rash counsels of her brothers, and at last gave the 
Congregation a positive denial. She was not answerable to the 
confederate lords, she said, for any part of her conduct; nor 
should she, upon any representation from them, abandon mea- 
sures which she deemed necessary, or dismiss forces that she 
found useful ; ordering them, at the same time, on pain of her 
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displeasure, and as they valued their allegiance, to disband the 
troops which they had assembled. 

" This haughty reply to their earnest and continued solicita- 
tions, determined the leaders of the Congregation to take a step 
worthy of a brave and free people. They assembled the whole 
body of peers, barons, and representatives of boroughs, that ad- 
hered to their party; and the members of this bold convention 
(which equalled in number, and exceeded in dignity, the usual 
meetings of parliament), after examining the most delicate and 
important question that can possibly fall under the consideration 
of subjects— * the obedience due to an unjust and oppressive 
administration, 9 gave their suffrage, without one dissenting voice, 
for depriving Mary of Guise of the office of regent, which she 
had exercised so much to the detriment of the kingdom. 

" The queen-dowager had already retired into Leith, the sea- 
port of Edinburgh, which she had fortified and garrisoned with 
French troops, and where she daily expected new re-enforce- 
ments. Jieith was immediately invested by the forces of the 
Congregation; but the confederate lords soon found that their 
zeal had engaged them in an undertaking which exceeded their 
ability to accomplish. The French garrison, despising the 
tumultuous efforts of the raw and undisciplined troops, refused to 
surrender the town; and the Protestant leaders were neither 
sufficiently skilful in the art of war, nor possessed of the artil- 
lery or magazines necessary for the purpose of a siege. Nor 
was this their only misfortune : their followers, accustomed to 
decide every quarrel by immediate action, were strangers to the 
fatigues of a long campaign, and soon became impatient of the 
severe and constant duty which a siege requires. They first 
murmured, then mutinied : the garrison took advantage of their 
discontents ; and, making a bold sally, cut many of them in 
pieces, and obliged the rest to abandon the enterprise. 

" Soon after this victory, the queen-dowager received from 
France a new re-enforcement of a thousand veteran foot, and 
some troops of horse. These, together with a detachment from 
the garrison of Leith, were sent out to scour the country, and 
to pillage and lay waste the houses and lands of the Protestants. 
Already broken and dispirited, and hearing that the marquis of 
Elbeuf, the queen-dowager's brother, was suddenly expected 
with a great army, the leaders of the Congregation began to 
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consider their cause as desperate, unless the Lord, whose holy 
name they had assumed, should miraculously interpose in their 
behalf. But whatever confidence they might place in Divine 
aid, they did not neglect human means." 

In these circumstances, the Reformers resolved to apply for 
foreign aid. The Reformed religion having been established in 
England, they naturally cast their eyes to that country for the 
assistance they required. They, therefore, despatched two 
messengers to] queen* Elizabeth, in order to solicit the ne- 
cessary relief. Elizabeth, being anxious to prevent the French 
from establishing themselves in Scotland, readily engaged to 
afford them assistance. With a view to prevent the landing of 
more forces from France, she sent a fleet into the firth of Forth, 
and, as soon as circumstances permitted, six thousand men were 
despatched to Scotland, under the command of lord Grey. Leith 
was immediately invested both by sea and land ; and the Eng- 
lish and Scotch forces were now, for the first time, united in a 
common cause. At the commencement of the siege, the queen- 
regent, being in bad health, had retired for ease and safety to 
Edinburgh castle, where she died, on the 10th of June, 1560. 
The siege of Leith was still going forward, and the French, 
perceiving that nothing could now save them from destruction, 
were desirous of obtaining peace. " Accordingly, on the 7th 
of July, 1560, a treaty was signed at Edinburgh, in which it was 
agreed, that the French troops should immediately leave Scot- 
land; that the nation should enjoy a free parliament; that, until 
the arrival of their sovereign, twelve persons should be chosen, 
partly by Mary and partly by parliament, for the. government of 
the nation ; and that the Protestants should not be called to 
account in time coming for the part they had taken against the 
queen-regent." A treaty was, at the same time, made between 
France and England, by which Francis, king of France, and his 
wife Mary, queen of Scotland, recognised, in the fullest manner, 
the claim of Elizabeth to the English crown, and agreed that 
Mary, in time to come, should neither assume the title nor bear 
the arms of England. " The French and English troops, ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty, left the kingdom on the 16th, 
and, in three days afterwards, the Protestant nobility x and a 
great part of the Congregation, assembled in St. Giles's church, 
Edinburgh, to return thanks to God for the deliverance they 
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had experienced, and the rest which he had given to his afflic- 
ted and persecuted church. At this meeting, the Reformed 
ministers, who had itinerated through the country, were ap- 
pointed to particular stations ; and Knox, who had attended the 
lords during the greater part of the contest, was fixed at Edin- 
burgh, where he laboured assiduously for the spiritual benefit 
of the people." 



CHAP. VIII. 



Overthrow of Popery and establishment of Protestantism — 
queen Mary refuses to ratify the late treaty— death of Jter 
husband Francis— she returns to Scotland — Jier attachment 
to Popery. 

1560—1561. 



Prof-a-na'tion, abuse fanum 

prim'i-tive, early primus 

ap-pro'pri-a-ted, applied proprius 
main'ten-ance, support manus teneo 
sum'ma-ry, abridgement summa 
pol'i-cy, government polls 

dis'ci-pline, execution) ,. . 7 



**%££• ""*** } «**» 

ju-di'cial, legal judicv 

ac-qui-esce', comply quits 

ed'i-fice, building aedes 
dem-on-stra'tion, evidence monstro 

dis-sem'ble, disguise svmilis 

de-sist'ed, ceased sisto 

" Alomg with the cessation of war, which followed on the 
signing of the late treaty, Popery received its final overthrow, 
and the Protestant] worship was professed almost universally 
throughout the kingdom. The parliament, according to ap- 
pointment, met in August, 1560, when a petition was presented 
from the ' bar on 6, gentlemen, burgesses, and other true subjects 
of the realm, professing the Lord Jesus,' praying that the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Church of Rome might be abolished ; 
that the profanation of the sacraments might be prevented, and 
the church governed after the manner of the primitive Christians ; 
that the Pope's authority might be renounced, and the church 
revenues appropriated for the maintenance of the Protestant 
ministers and the support of the poor. Without giving any opin- 
ion on the last of these articles, the parliament appointed the mi- 
nisters to draw up a summary of the doctrines which they wished 
to be sanctioned by them, and established by law. Within four 
days, accordingly, they presented their Confession of Faith, 
chiefly drawn up by Knox, which, being read, was approved and 
solemnly ratified by parliament; and they appointed it to be re- 
ceived as the true confession of the Protestant faith over all the 
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kingdom. Thus, after much labour and great struggles, the 
contest between Protestantism and Popery, in which our fathers 
were engaged, was brought to a happy termination, by the Re- 
formed religion being established by law in Scotland." 

KnoX and others were also appointed to draw up a book of po- 
licy and discipline, as they had done the Confession of Faith. 
After a short time, this book, called the First book of Discipline, 
was presented to the privy council, some of whom approved of it, 
and were desirous that it should be ratified by law ; others, how- 
ever, on perceiving that it provided for a more narrow inspection 
of their moral conduct, and that it inferred a detachment of the 
church revenues, for the support of the clergy, the endowment 
of schools, and the relief of the poor, were dissatisfied, and 
therefore no judicial ratification of it could be obtained. It was 
nevertheless subscribed by the duke of Chatelherault, the earls 
of Arran, Argyle, Glencairn, and many more of the principal 
Reformers. 

" There were many, however, who still adhered to the Church 
of Rome. Queen Mary, and her husband Francis, besides, had 
refused to acquiesce in the late treaty ; and a new army was rais- 
ing in France for the purpose of assisting the enemies of the 
Reformation in re-establishing their religion in Scotland. Fore- 
seeing the danger, Knox endeavoured to procure a complete 
settlement of the Reformed religion throughout the country. 
Accordingly, at a convention held in May, 1561, an act was 
issued, ordering every monument of idolatry within the kingdom 
to be demolished, and appointing proper persons to see this 
order put into immediate execution. Having thus received the 
authority of a public statute, in a few weeks, almost every Popish 
edifice, however ancient or costly, was laid in ruins; the people 
detesting the very houses in which idolatry and superstition had 
been practised. 

" The fears of the Reformers, however, as to a new invasion 
of Scotland by France, were happily disappointed. For news 
arrived of the death of Francis, which at once broke the chief 
bond that connected France with Scotland, and thus secured 
the Reformed religion in a great measure against the assaults of 
its enemies. 

" The nobility, now desirous of the presence of their sovereign, 
sent an invitation to the queen to return to her native country, and 
assume the reins of government. Mary accordingly set sail for 
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Scotland, and arrived at Leith, on the 19th of August, 1561, 
after an absence of nearly thirteen years. She was welcomed 
by her subjects with every demonstration of joy ; and, as they 
hoped that she would not only tolerate but patronise their reli- 
gion, they were prepared to submit to her authority with cheer- 
fulness, and even with affection. Bnt Mary had been educated 
in a court which was passionately attached to Popery, and had 
early imbibed the strongest aversion to the Reformed religion, 
which she determined, as speedily as possible, to extirpate from 
her kingdom. The number and power of the Protestants obliged 
her at first to dissemble her intentions; but she only waited a 
fit opportunity for crushing a religion which she counted to be 
heresy, and for re-establishing Popery with all its superstitious 
appendages. It was not long, therefore, before she began to 
disclose her sentiments. On the very first Sabbath after her ar - 
rival, she ordered mass to be celebrated in her chapel at Holy- 
rood-house. This naturally excited the fears of the Protestants ; 
and, during the preparations for that service, numbers collected 
about the palace, who expressed their disapprobation in mur- 
murs and complaints. At length some of the crowd, seizing the 
wax candles which the servants were carrying through the court 
to the chapel, broke them to pieces, and would have proceeded 
to the commission of other acts of outrage, had they not been 
checked by some of the Reformed leaders. Knox himself en- 
deavoured, in his private conversation, to appease the multitude ; 
but, on the following Sabbath, he showed his abhorrence of ido- 
latry by preaching a sermon against the mass, in the course of 
which he declared, that ' a single mass was more fearful to 
him, than if ten thousand armed men were landed in any part of 
the country for the purpose of crushing their religion/' 

There was, indeed, just cause for alarm. The Reformers 
were too well aware of the persecuting spirit of Popery, not to 
be afraid of the consequences which were likely to arise from 
the queen's attachment to that most iniquitous system of religion. 
They were, therefore, zealous in their endeavours to prevent 
the celebration of mass in her chapel; and, though they could 
not prevail on her to abjure the religion to which she was at- 
tached, there is good reason to believe that, had they offered 
no opposition, the Reformed religion would, by the influence of 
her example and authority, soon have been overturned, Popery 
once more established, and the fires of persecution again kin. 
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died. But though Mary, as a private individual, adhered to the 
Romish faith, she, in the meantime, desisted from countenanc- 
ing it as a queen, and was induced, by political motives, to 
publish a proclamation, in which she prohibited all, on pain of 
death, from attempting, either publicly or privately, to make 
any innovation upon the Protestant form of worship. She, how- 
ever, agreeably to the resolution she had taken before leaving 
France, uniformly declined to ratify the act passed by parlia- 
ment, in which the Reformed religion was declared to be the 
established religion of Scotland, and thereby incurred the sus- 
picion and dislike of the great body of the nation. 



CHAP. IX. 

Mary commits the administration to Protestants — expressions 
of friendship between Mary and Elizabeth — parliament for 
attending to the affairs of the chureh. 

1561—1663. 



Def'er-ence, respect fero 

sen'ti-ments, opinions sentio 

mat'ri-mo-ny, marriage matria 
con-ces'sion, acknowledge-l __..,__ 
ment / cestut 

su-per-in-ten'dence, charge tendo 
co-ad-ju'tors, assistants jutum 



Per-sua'sion, belief f suasut 

con-form'a-bly, agreeably forma 

com-mit'ted, intrusted mitto 

em'i-nent, dignified mineo 

rep-u-ta'tion, honour puto 

ac'cep-ta-ble, agreeable captus 

mod-er-a'tion, mildness modus 

Considering how warmly the queen was attached to the Po- 
pish faith, and that she constantly refused to ratify the act of 
parliament which abolished the ancient system of religion, it 
must be confessed, that she acted with no small degree of pru- 
dence, in excluding from her court those who were of the same 
religious persuasion as herself. So far from allowing them, in 
any degree, to influence her counsels, she, " conformably to a 
plan which had been concerted in France,, committed the ad- 
ministration of affairs entirely to Protestants. Her council was 
HI led with the most eminent persons of that party ; not a single 
papist was admitted into any degree of confidence. The prior 
of St Andrews, whom she afterwards created earl of Murray, 
and Maitland of Lethington, seemed to hold the first place in 
the queen's affection, and possessed all the power as well as 
reputation of favourite ministers. Her choice could not have 
fallen upon persons more acceptable to her people; and, by 
their prudent advice, Mary conducted herself with so much 
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moderation, and deference to the sentiments of the nation, as 
could not fail of gaining the affection of her subjects." Had 
»he, in addition to this prudent conduct, professed the religion 
to which they were devoted, and abandoned the resolution she 
had formed, of overturning it when an opportunity should pre- 
sent itself, she would, undoubtedly, have reigned in peace, and 
b#en a blessing to the nation. 

In the meantime, Mary was exceedingly anxious to be on 
terms of peace and friendship with her cousin, Elizabeth of 
England. Expressions of friendship passed between them, and 
Mary, with the view of removing any unfavourable impressions 
which had been made on the mind of Elizabeth, declared that 
she would never disturb her reign by making any pretensions 
to the English crown, while she continued t»wvat it Aware 
that Elizabeth had formed a resolution never to enter into the 
state of matrimony, Mary was desirous that she should acknow- 
ledge her right of succession to the throne of England, on her 
decease. Elizabeth, however, could not be prevailed on to 
make such an acknowledgement, and would make no further 
concession on that subject, than that she would do nothing to 
prevent the accession of Mary, when she herself should cease 
to occupy the throne. This negotiation respecting the right of 
succession, seems throughout to have been highly unpleasant 
to Elizabeth, and the result of it was as unsatisfactory to Mary. 

Towards the close of the year 1561, a meeting of parliament 
was held, chiefly for the purpose of attending to ecclesiastical 
affairs. Notwithstanding the full establishment of the Refor- 
mation, the Protestant ministers, being entirely dependent on 
the bounty of their flocks, were in a state of extreme poverty. 
Many more preachers were required to overtake the spiritual 
superintendence of the whole country, and Knox and his coad- 
jutors were therefore urgent in demanding that the revenues of 
the church should be applied to ecclesiastical purposes, so that 
the existing clergy might be raised above a state of absolute 
dependence, and that others qualified for the work of the min- 
istry, might be settled in every corner of the kingdom. After 
much discussion, it was agreed, that the Popish clergy should 
be allowed to retain two-thirds of their present incomes, and 
that the remaining third should be applied by the crown to the 
maintenance of the Protestant clergy, the endowment of schools, 
and the support of the poor. Had this third been realized, it 
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would have gone far to meet the ends proposed, hut, by reason 
of fraud practised by the Popish clergy, and connived at by the 
nobles, who allowed their avarice to extinguish their zeal for 
the support of religion, the sum realized was not sufficient for 
the maintenance of the clergy alone. " The prior of St. An- 
drews, the earl of Argyle, the earl of Morton, and Maitland, all 
most zealous leaders of the Congregation, were appointed to 
assign their stipends. An hundred merks Scottish, was the 
allowance which their liberality afforded to the generality of 
ministers. To a few, three hundred merks were granted. About 
twenty-four thousand pounds Scottish, or two thousand pounds 
sterling, appears to have been the whole sum allotted for the 
maintenance of a national church established by law, and 
esteemed throughout the kingdom the true church of God. Even 
tins sum was paid with little exactness, and the ministers were 
kept in the same poverty and dependence as formerly." 



chap. x. 



Expectations of the Reformed clergy— their hopes are frustra- 
ted by the queer? s dissimulation — she marries lord Darnley 
— conduct of Murray — the queen takes arms against the Pro- 
testant nobles — they seek refuge in England. 
1563— 1565. 



Tem'por-al, worldly temporis 

in-grat'i-tude,Tinthank-> M . , m 

fulness I ^ atu$ 

pre-dict'ed, foretold dictus 

ex-ten'u-a-ted, palliated tenuis 

d falnTst^ ti0D ' Wat0h '} V»* ** 
re'al-ized, brought into 
actual being 



Sus-pi'cions, fears tpecio 

im-pu'ni-ty, without pun-\ MMMA 

ishment / *""*> 

dis-re-gard'ing, not ob-> - 

serving / y M "* c 

dis-coun'te-nance, discourage teruo 
dis-sim-u-la'tion, hypocrisy similis 
lib'er-a-ted, set free liber 

dis-so-lu'tion, breaking up solutms 

The next parliament since the queen's arrival in Scotland, 

was held in May, 156 Si It was naturally expected by Knox, 

and the other Reformers, that the nobles would urge her to 

ratify the act passed in July, 1560, for the establishment of the 

Protestant religion. For some time previous to this meeting, 

the Popish priests had become more bold, and mass had been 

openly celebrated in different parts of the country. In order to 

lull the suspicions of the Reformers, the queen issued several 

proclamations against this practice, but the offenders were, for 

some time, allowed to proceed with impunity. On the day be- 
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fore the meeting of parliament, the queen caused the archbishop 
of St Andrews, and a number of the principal papists, to be com- 
mitted to prison, for disregarding her proclamations. Her de- 
sign in adopting this course of apparent severity, however, was 
not to punish them for disobedience, but to lull the Protestant 
nobles into a state of security, and cause them to believe, that, 
though personally attached to the Romish faith, she was never- 
theless resolved to protect the Reformed religion, and discoun- 
tenance the profession of her own. By this course of dissimu- 
lation, she gained the object she had in view; for the Protestant 
leaders, believing her conduct to be sincere, desisted from pres- 
sing her to ratify the act for establishing the Reformed religion, 
and allowed the parliament to be dissolved, without obtaining 
the royal sanction for the public profession of it Having thus 
gained her end, Mary liberated the archbishop of St Andrews, 
and the other papists from prison, as soon as the parliament 
was dissolved. 

The conduct of parliament, on this occasion, excited the 
utmost astonishment of the Reformers. It appears, however, 
that Knox, being apprehensive of such conduct, delivered a 
discourse previous to the dissolution of parliament, in which he 
accused the nobility of ingratitude to God, for delivering the 
nation from Papal tyranny ; of preferring their owu temporal 
interests to the advancement of the true religion; and in refer- 
ence to the queen's marriage, which was soon expected, he pre- 
dicted the consequences which would ensue, if ever the nobility 
consented that their sovereign should marry a -papist The 
nobles extenuated their conduct by alleging, that all their 
wishes on the score of religion would be obtained on the occa- 
sion of the queen's marriage ; but Knox affirmed that that event 
would be accompanied with difficulties of its own, which would 
require all their skill and circumspection ; and,, that if the 
establishment of religion were not effected now, it would be 
more difficult to effect it them 

The predictions of Knox were soon realized " Another par- 
liament was held at the end of 1564, but nothing was done for 
securing the Protestant religion. The queen's marriage had 
long engaged the anxious attention of her ministers, and had 
been the subject of much negotiation with England and at 
foreign courts; but the various proposals which had been made 
with a view to it, and the political intrigues to which they gave 
rise, were all thwarted by the sudden and strong passion which 
R 2 
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Mary conceived for Henry, lord Darnley, the son of the earl of 
Lennox. As this young* nobleman, so far as he had discovered 
any religious sentiments, was inclined to Popery, the match 
could not be very agreeable to the great body of the nation, 
who had already testified the strongest jealousy at the queen's 
attachment to that religion. It was therefore natural for the 
nobility, in the prospect of this event, to provide additional 
securities for the Protestant church, and to insist that the royal 
sanction, hitherto withheld, should now be granted to its legal 
establishment Upon this condition, they promised their < on- 
sent to the marriage. The queen agreed to summon a parliament 
to settle this important affair, but she found some pretext for 
proroguing its meeting ; and, having gained a number of the 
nobility by favours and promises, she proceeded, in July, 1565, 
not only to solemnize the nuptials, but to proclaim her husband 
king, without the consent of the estates of the kingdom. " 

The earl of Murray, instigated by queen Elizabeth, had testi- 
fied his disapprobation of this marriage, and thereby incurred 
the displeasure of his royal mistress, and the furious resentment 
of Darnley. The queen, now influenced by the counsels of her 
husband and certain Popish lords, summoned Murray to appear 
at court. Having just reason to apprehend personal violence, 
he refused to appear, and was immediately pronounced an out- 
law. In this dilemma, he was joined by a number of the Pro- 
testant nobility, who were equally dissatisfied with the queen's 
marriage. Murray having met with them at Stirling, they agreed 
to request the protection of Elizabeth, who had privately en- 
couraged them to oppose the queen's marriage, and then retired 
to their own houses. Mary, however, immediately took tike field, 
with all the forces she could muster, and " they were at last com- 
pelled to arm in their own defence. Even after they were driven 
to this extremity, they neglected no means of conciliation. They 
professed their stedfast loyalty to the queen. They declared 
that their sole desire was, that the Reformed religion should be 
secured against the dangers to which it was exposed, and that 
the administration of public affairs should be put into the hands 
of those whom the nation could trust And they offered to sub- 
mit their own cause to be tried by the laws of their country. 
But the queen spurned all their offers of submission, refused to 
listen to any intercessions in their favour, and, advancing against 
them with an army, obliged them to take refuge in England." 
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In the meantime, the French and Spanish ambassadors had 
accused queen Elizabeth of promoting 1 the discord between 
Mary and the Protestant nobility. On arriving in England, 
Murray and the abbot of Kilwinning* were appointed by their 
associates to wait on Elizabeth, but she refused to grant them 
an audience till they had meanly consented to acknowledge, in 
presence of these ambassadors, that she had given them no en-* 
couragement to take up arms against their sovereign. " The 
exiles, afraid to tell the truth, were contented to say, that they 
had received no advice or assistance at her hands. * There you 
speak truth,' replied Elizabeth; 'for neither did I, or any in my 
name, stir you up against your queen ; and an evil example have 
you set to my subjects, as well as those of other sovereigns. 
Get you gone from my presence, as unworthy traitors !' " 

The meanness of Murray and the abbot, in condescending to 
tell a falsehood, and the dissimulation of Elizabeth's reproof, 
discover the pitiful shifts to which those are reduced who, for 
selfish ends, depart from the dictates of a sound conscience, and 
the maxims of Divine wisdom. — Let the young specially re- 
member, that "Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord," 
and that they are commanded to keep their tongues from speak- 
ing guile. 



CHAP. XI. 

League for extirpating the Protestants — it is subscribed by 
Mary — she prepares to execute it— conduct of Darnley — 
murder of Rizzio. 

1566. 



Ex-tir-pa'tion, destruction ttirps 
sub-scrip'tion, signature scriptus 
pro-pri'e-ty, suitableness proprius 
a-dopt'ing, taking t opto 

rig'or-ous. severe rigeo 

in-ter-ces'sions, entreaties cessus 
dis-po-si'tion, inclination positus 



As-so'ci-ates, confederates . iocius 

e-rect'ed, set up rectus 

con'ju-gal, matrimonial jugum 

con-vic r tion, belief victus 

rev'er-ence, respect vereor 

le-git'i-mate, lawful Ugis 

per'pe-tra-ted, committed patro 



The council of Trent having issued a decree for the extirpa- 
tion of the Protestant religion, the Popish princes on the Con- 
tinent were now combined to carry it into execution. " In the 
beginning of February, 1566, a messenger arrived from the car- 
dinal of Lorrain, with a copy of the Catholic league for extir- 
pating the Protestants, and instructions to obtain the queen's 
subscription to it, and to urge the propriety of adopting the 
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most rigorous measures against the exiled noblemen. Mary 
scrupled not to set her hand to the league. Previous to this, it 
is said, that she was inclined to yield to the intercessions made 
in behalf of the exiles; but, if ever she felt such a disposition, 
it is certain that, from the arrival of this embassy, the door of 
mercy was shut. Murray and his associates were immediately 
summoned to appear before the parliament, which was to meet 
on the 12th of March. The lords of the Articles* were chosen 
according to the queen's pleasure ; the Popish ecclesiastics were 
restored to their place in parliament; and the altars to be 
erected in St. Giles 9 church, for the celebration of the Roman 
Catholic worship, were already prepared." 
. " But these mensures, when ripe for execution, were blasted, 
in consequence of a secret engagement which the king had en- 
tered into with some of the Protestant nobles." Soon after the 
queen and Darnley had been united in marriage, it was evident 
to the court that they were not living in terms of conjugal affec- 
tion. Darnley behaved to her with great disrespect, both as a 
woman and a queen, and habitually indulged himself in intoxica- 
tion, and other disgraceful vices. He was therefore now as much 
hated by her as he had formerly been beloved, and she seems to 
have regretted having ever bestowed her affections upon him. 
Darnley was only king by courtesy, but his pride and insolence 
were not to be gratified without obtaining the crown matrimo- 
nial, that is, without being equal in authority with herself. 
Though assured by her that this honour could not be bestowed 
hut by consent of parliament, he regarded this as a mere pre- 
text for refusing his request, and felt satisfied that there was 
some secret reason for withholding the honour he so much co- 
veted. It was his conviction that David Rizzio, an Italian of 
mean birth, now her French secretary, had supplanted him 
in her affections, and, as this individual was frequently honoured 
with her company in private, he concluded that he encouraged 
her to resist his demands. Moved by jealousy and disappointed 
ambition, he secretly resolved to cut him off. It was, moreover, 

• The lords of the Articles were appointed by parliament, or the 
three estates, to prepare the business that was to come before them. 
No member of parliament had, at this time, the right of introducing 
any measure, without first receiving encouragement from these lords; 
and, as they generally were desirous of securing to themselves the fa- 
vour of the crown, especial care was taken, that the wishes of the court, 
however inimical to the welfare of the people, should be gratified. 
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generally believed that Rizzio was the principal adviser of the 
measures adopted by the queen against Murray and his asso- 
ciates. He had therefore incurred the odium of the Protestant 
nobles, among whom were Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and Mait- 
land ; and they, too, were desirous to have him removed from 
her majesty 's counsels. Rizzio was thus marked out for destruc- 
tion, both by the king and the Protestant nobles ; and it so 
happened that these two parties, though otherwise at variance, 
united for the purpose of effecting his death. 

" On the 9 th of March, 1566, Morton entered the court of the 
palace, with a hundred and sixty men ; and without noise, or 
meeting with any resistance, seized all the gates. While the 
queen was at supper .with the countess of Argyle, Rizzio, and a 
few other persons, the king suddenly entered the apartment by 
a private passage. At his back was Ruthven, clad in complete 
armour, with three or four of his most trusty accomplices. Such 
an unusual appearance alarmed those who were present. Rizzio 
instantly apprehended that he was the victim at whom the blow 
was aimed ; and, in the utmost consternation, retired behind the 
queen, of whom he laid hold, hoping that the reverence due to 
her person might prove some protection to him. The conspir- 
ators had proceeded too far to be restrained by any considera- 
tion of that kind. Numbers of armed men rushed into the 
chamber. Ruthven drew his dagger, and, with a furious mien 
and voice, commanded Rizzio to leave a place of which he was 
unworthy, and which he had occupied too long. Mary employed 
tears, and entreaties, and threatening^, to save her favourite. 
But, notwithstanding all these, he was torn from her by violence, 
and, before he could be dragged through the next apartment, 
the rage of his enemies put an end to his life, piercing his body 
with fifty-six wounds." " To have removed this minion from 
her majesty's counsels by legitimate means, would have been 
meritorious ; but the manner in which it was accomplished was 
equally inconsistent with law and humanity, and fixes a deep 
stigma on the characters of those who perpetrated the deed." 
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cnip. xn. 

Mary threatens to revenge the death of Rizzio — her conduct 
towards Barnley — his murder — the queen marries Bothwell 
—confederacy of the nobles — imprisonment of the queen- 
she is compelled to resign the crown— accession of James VI. 

1566—1567. 



Ac'ces-so-ry,one who helps\ 
to commit a crime / 

in-dig'ni-ty, contempt dignus 

res'i-dence, place of abode sedeo 
in'ter-est-ed, concerned esse 

an-tip'a-thy, dislike pathos 

de-hr sive, deceiving lusu$ 

ab-di-ca'tion, resignation dico 



Ux-o'ri-ous, submissively! mtmM 

fond of a wife / uxor 

in'stru-ments, agents struo 

ex-em'pla-ry, such &s\ 

may serve to warn > exemplum 

others ) 

sec're-tary, one who*writes\ .„ 

for another f™*"* 

" A complete change in the state of the court succeeded the 
murder of Rizzio. The Popish councillors fled from the palace; 
the exiled lords returned out of England ; and the parliament 
was prorogued, without accomplishing any of the objects for 
which it had been assembled. But Mary soon persuaded the 
weak and uxorious king to desert the noblemen whom he had 
made the instruments of his revenge, to retire with her to Dun- 
bar, and to issue a proclamation, disowning his consent to the 
late attempt; by which he exposed himself to the contempt of 
the nation, without regaining her affection. Having collected 
an army, she returned to Edinburgh, threatening to inflict the 
most exemplary vengeance on all who had been accessory to 
the murder of her secretary, and the indignity shown to her 
person. She found herself, however, unable to resume her for- 
mer plans ; and, while the conspirators against Rizzio were 
forced to flee to England, the earl of Murray, and the other 
lords who had opposed her marriage, were allowed to remain in 
the country, and soon after pardoned.' 9 

Though Mary was fully resolved to proceed with the utmost 
rigour of law against all concerned in the murder of Rizzio, it 
would appear that Darnley's connexion with that tragedy, pre- 
vented her from proceeding to the extent she desired : only two 
persons of little note were put to death for it Mary had been 
much indebted to the earl of Bothwell in aiding her flight to 
Dunbar, and in raising forces to oppose the conspirators against 
her late favourite, in gratitude for which, she loaded him with 
honours, and admitted him into her fullest confidence. On the 
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other hand, her hatred towards Darnley became more deeply 
rooted; she deprived him of all authority, in consequence of 
which, he soon came to be contemned at court. 

While Mary was thus manifesting her displeasure towards 
Darnley, she gave birth to a son, afterwards James VI. He was 
born in the castle of Edinburgh, on the 19th of June, 1566. The 
birth of the prince, however, did not reconcile the parents. 
Darnley was still as much contemned by the queen ; and, sus- 
pecting an attempt upon his life, he hastily withdrew to his 
father's residence at Glasgow, towards the close of the same 
year. He was there suddenly taken ill, it is said of small-pox; 
but wltatever was the disease, his life, for a time, was despaired 
o£ About a month after the commencement of his sickness, he 
was visited by the queen, who affected to be deeply interested 
ta his recovery. By her advice he returned again to Edinburgh, 
where his illness was assigned as a reason why he should for a 
season not reside in the palace. A solitary house, called Kirk 
of Field, near the place where the University now stands, was 
appointed him for a lodging. The queen is said personally to 
have given him every necessary attention, and he now indulged 
the hope, that he was no more the object of her antipathy. But 
his 'hope was delusive. "On the 9th of February, 1567, the 
queen left him about eleven o'clock at night, and, at two next 
morning, the house in which he lay was blown up by gunpowder, 
and the body of Darnley, with that of a servant, who slept in 
the same room, was found in the adjacent ground, without any 
bruise or mark of violence.*' 

The murder of Darnley struck every one with astonishment, 
and the public were not long in concluding that Bothwell was 
the perpetrator of the inhuman action. The queen herself 
seems to have been accessory to it, nay, there is every reason 
to believe that she permitted and approved of it. To save ap- 
pearances, however, she brought Bothwell to a mock trial, but 
having been acquitted, she gave him her hand in marriage, on the 
15th of May, 1567 — little more than three months after he had 
murdered her former husband. These proceedings excited the 
deepest indignation throughout the kingdom; and the nobles 
immediately entered into a confederacy to avenge the death of 
Darnley, and defend the person of the young prince. 

On learning that the nobles had thus confederated, Bothwell 
and Mary were thrown into the greatest alarm. They, however, 
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raised an army, with which they met that of the coif federates, 
on the 14th of June, 1567, at Carberry-hill, in the parish of In- 
veresk, Mid-Lothian. Without hazarding a battle, Bothwell bade 
a final adieu to the queen ; and, haying fled first to the Orkneys, 
and afterwards to Denmark, where he subsisted by piracy, he 
was taken prisoner by the Danes, and died, after ten years' im- 
prisonment/in the greatest misery. 

Mary, on being deserted by Bothwell, was under the necessity 
of surrendering to the confederated nobles, by whom she was con- 
veyed to Edinburgh, amidst the insults of the soldiers, and the 
hootings of an infuriated .populace. From Edinburgh, she was 
sent prisoner to Lochleven castle, in Kinross-shire, where she 
was compelled to sign her abdication of the throne, in favour of 
her infant son, who was immediately proclaimed king, by the 
title of James VI., and crowned at Stirling, on the 29th of July, 
1567. The earl of Murray was appointed regent during his 
minority. 

No revolution so great was ever effected with more ease or in 
less time. Without a single drop* of blood being shed, Mary 
was seized, imprisoned, and dethroned, within the short space 
of two months. These events were, doubtless, the consequences 
of her own folly, but, however much we may be disposed to 
blame her want of prudence, we are bound by the principles of 
religion to judge charitably, and to look back upon her mis- 
fortunes with a degree of sorrow. 



CHAP. XIII. 

The acts of 1560 are ratified by parliament — Marg escapes from 
Lochleven Castle — is defeated at Langside— takes refuge in 
England — implores the protection of Elizabeth? £<?• 
1567—1570. 



Con-trib'ute, serve tributwn 

ma-jor'i-ty, greater number major 
vi-cin'i-ty., neighbourhood vicinus 
con-do'lence, grief for \ . . ^ 

another's sorrow / • 
ex-cul'pate, clear culpa 



Coe'ni-zance, examination nosco 
cozvfer-en-ces, consultations fero 
al-le-ga'tions, accusations lego 
pre-tene'es, excuses tenstcs 

dem'en-cy, mercy dement 

es-ti-ma'tion, regard aestimo 



Thb first parliament, during the minority of James VL and 

the regency of Murray, was opened en the 15th of December, 

1567. All the acts of the year 1560, in favour of the Protestant 

tligion, were ratified; new statutes of a similar kind were en* 
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. acted ; and nothing which could contribute to extirpate Popery, 
or establish Protestantism, was neglected. 

"But while the majority of the nation favoured the nobles who 
had deposed the queen, and rejoiced in the just administration 
of the regent, a party still adhered to Mary, and only waited a 
fit opportunity for again seating her on the throne, and re- 
establishing the Popish religion. On the 2d of May, 1568, the 
queen escaped from the castle ofLochleven, and was soon joined 
by numbers of those who were dissatisfied with the present state 
of affairs in the nation. The regent, who was at Glasgow at the 
time when Mary made her escape, collected what forces he could 
procure, and took the field against her. The two armies met at 
Langside, in the vicinity of Glasgow, on the 13th of May ; and, 
although the regent's forces were far inferior in number to the 
queen's, he gained a complete, and almost on his side, a blood- 
less victory. Mary immediately took flight, and, not thinking 
herself safe in any part of Scotland, she retired to England," in 
opposition to the advice of her best friends and wisest coun- 
sellors. , 

Having arrived at Carlisle, she despatched a messenger to 
Elizabeth, requesting leave to visit her, and imploring her pro- 
tection. Elizabeth returned an answer full of condolence, but 
refused to admit her to a personal interview, till she should ex- 
culpate herself from having any share in the murder of Darnley, 
her late husband. On this rebuff, Mary offered to submit the 
proof of her innocence to the cognizance of Elizabeth, and, in 
the meantime, she was conducted to Bolton castle, in Yorkshire. 

Two conferences were accordingly held, the one at York, on 
the 5th of October, and the other at Westminster, on the 29th of 
November, 1568. The regent, Murray, and a number of his 
confederates, appeared on both occasions, as did also the com- 
missioners appointed by Mary. At the Westminster conference, 
the earl of Lennox accused Mary, upon oath, of the murder of 
his son Darnley, and produced certain papers to make his alle- 
gations good. Mary's commissioners refused to reply to this 
bold charge, till their queen was allowed the interview she had 
requested with Elizabeth. This was positively refused, and 
Elizabeth left the question of her guilt undecided. During the 
interval of the two conferences, Mary had been removed 
from Bolton to Tutbury castle, in Staffordshire, and, under 
various pretences, was detained there and elsewhere in England, 
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a prisoner during the remainder of her life. Murray, howerer, 
haying obtained assurance of Elizabeth's protection, returned to 
Scotland, in February, 1569, to exercise the regency. 

" The favourers of the queen, haying been disappointed in their 
aim, by the battle of Langside, resolved .to assassinate the re- 
gent. Their attempts were at first prevented ; but at length they 
devised means of putting their barbarous resolution into effect 
Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh had been condemned to death soon 
after the battle of Langside, but owed his life to the regent's 
clemency ; yet this individual, having followed the regent for 
some time, at length, in Linlithgow, shot him through the body, 
on the 23d of January, 1570. 

" The death of the regent was felt by the nation as an almost 
irreparable loss, and the universal sorrow which was expressed 
by all ranks, proved the high estimation in which he was held. 
He was ' a man truly goody says Spottiswood, ' and worthy to 
be ranked among the best governors that this kingdom bath en- 
joyed, and therefore, to this day, he is honoured with the title 
of the Good Regent: " 

Murray was succeeded in the regency by Lennox, father of 
the murdered Darnley, who seems to have been more desirous 
to restore the country to a state of order, than to have thirsted 
for the blood of those who were known to have been art and pari 
in the murder of his son. He was, accordingly, active in the 
administration of the government; and, while he was zealous in 
opposing the measures of those who were desirous of restoring 
Mary to the throne, he was at the same time anxious to promote 
the peace and prosperity of the country, by effecting a union 
between that party and his own. But this was a vain attempt; 
and although a truce was, for a time, obtained by the interpo- 
sition of Elizabeth, they remained as much at variance as before : 
each party was resolved to effect its own purpose. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The regent obtains possession of Dumbarton castle — execution 
of the archbishop of St. Andrews— conflict between the 
king's partv and the queen's at Stirling— murder of the 
regent, Lennox — regency y and death of the earl of Mar. 

1570—1572. 



Ex-pi-ra'tion, end spiratou 

sur-mounfing, overcoming monti$ 
so-lic'it-ous, anxious --»-•-•--- 

at-taint'ed, found guilty 

of treason 
ob-nox'ious, odious 
for-mal'i-ty^ceremony 



soUcitus 



' tinctus 

nosria 
forma 



Ex-as'per-a-ted, enraged asper 
ex-ult'mg, rejoicing salio 

em'u-loiis, envious aemulus 

pop-u-lar 'i-ty , public favour/wpttZw* 
de-tec' tion, discovery tectus 

in-cred'i-ble, surpassing belief credo 
con-cur'rence, union curro 



Thb truce already referred to, continued to the first of April, 
1561. On the day after its expiration, the regent was per- 
suaded to make an attempt upon Dumbarton castle, of which the 
queen's party had kept possession since the commencement of 
the civil war. A soldier, well acquainted with the fortress, un- 
dertook to act as guide, and»captain Crawford, of Jordan-hill, 
engaged to head the enterprise. Towards evening he marched 
from Glasgow with a small but determined band, and reached 
the bottom of the rock about midnight Favoured by a thick 
fog, they, for good reasons, agreed to ascend where the rock 
was highest. Having planted their ladders a first and a second 
time, they had gained the middle of the height, when "one of 
their companions, seized with some sudden fit, clung, seemingly 
without life, to the ladder. All were at a stand. It was im- 
possible to pass him. To tumble him headlong was cruel; and 
might occasion a discovery. But Crawford's presence of mind 
did not forsake him. He ordered the soldier to be bound fast 
to the ladder, that he might not fall when the fit was over; and, 
turning the other side of the ladder, they mounted with ease 
over his belly. Day now began to break, and there still re- 
mained a high wall to scale ; but after surmounting so many 
great difficulties, this was soon accomplished. A sentry observed 
the first man who appeared on the parapet, and had just time to 
give the alarm, before he was knocked on the head. The offi- 
cers and soldiers of the garrison ran out naked, unarmed, and 
more solicitous about their own safety, than capable of making 
resistance. The assailants rushed forward, with repeated shouts 
and with the utmost fury ; took possession of the magazine ; 
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seized the cannon; and turned them against their enemies. 
Lord Fleming, the governor, got into a small boat, and fled all 
alone into Argyleshire. Crawford, in reward of his valour and 
good conduct, remained master of the castle; and, as he did not 
lose a single man in the enterprise, he enjoyed his success with 
unmixed pleasure." 

Among those taken prisoners in Dumbarton castle, was the 
archbishop of St. Andrews, whose attachment to the queen, and 
conduct in other respects, rendered him particularly obnoxious 
to the regent. On being taken, he was immediately conveyed 
to Stirling, and, as he had formerly been attainted by parliament, 
he was now, even without the formality of a trial, condemned to 
be hanged; and, in four days after receiving sentence, he per- 
ished by the hands of the common executioner. _ The loss of 
Dumbarton castle, and the severity inflicted on the archbishop, 
highly exasperated the party favourable to Mary's restoration, 
and all the miseries of civil war continued to desolate the king- 
dom. In every county, and almost in every town and village, 
kings-men and queen' s-men were names of distinction. Each 
party held a parliament, which was attended only by the lords 
of -their own side. The king's party met at Stirling, and the 
queen's at Edinburgh. Kirkaldy , governor of Edinburgh castle, 
being attached to the queen's interest, advised that a body of 
five hundred horse should be sent to Stirling, and that, during 
night, they should take possession of the houses occupied by 
the nobles who were attending the king's parliament, and se- 
cure their persons. His advice was immediately acted upon ; 
and the party in this expedition succeeded in taking the regent 
and some of the other nobles prisoners, on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1571. Morton, however, stood firm against them, nor did 
he quit his house till it was in flames. By this opposition, a 
little time was gained, and, while they were exulting in their 
success, tbe earl of Mar sallied forth with thirty men, and, hav- 
ing fired briskly upon them, they were thrown into instant con- 
fusion, and were compelled to consult their safety by flight. 
The prisoners they had taken were instantly rescued, but the 
regent was murdered in revenge for the execution of the arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews. 

The earl of Mar, in return for the service he had so timeously 
and effectually rendered, was immediately chosen regent, and 
though the animosity of the two parties still continued to exist, 
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he, nevertheless, by prudent and honourable conduct, did much 
to bring about a reconciliation. The earl of Morton, however, 
who was emulous of the power and popularity which Mar had 
acquired, opposed his praiseworthy efforts ; and such was the 
influence he possessed, that the regent's benevolent design was 
completely frustrated. On perceiving that all his exertions, to 
restore the tranquillity and welfare of his country, were thus de- 
feated, he sunk into a state of melancholy, which soon termin- 
ated his valuable life. He died on the 29th of October, 1572, 
having exercised the regency little more than a year. 

During his short administration, two events occurred, which 
had a powerful effect in disappointing the hopes of queen Mary. 
The first of these was the detection of a conspiracy in England, 
which had for its object the overturning of Elizabeth's govern- 
ment Some of Mary's partizans were found to have been en- 
gaged in it, and she herself being suspected, was ordered to be 
more strictly confined, and more closely watched than she had 
hitherto been. No friend was, therefore, permitted to converse 
with her except in the presence of her keepers, and Elizabeth 
openly declared her resolution never to restore her to liberty. 
Shortly after this, the second event alluded to occurred. This 
was the massacre of Paris, which took place on the 24th of 
August, 1572. Ten thousand Protestants, without distinction 
of age, or sex, or condition, were murdered in Paris alone 
by their fellow-citizens, in obedience to the command of their 
sovereign. The same barbarous orders were sent to other parts 
of the kingdom, and a similar carnage ensued. This deed ex- 
cited incredible horror among the Protestants both in England 
and Scotland. 

" But horror was not the only passion with which this event 
inspired the Protestants; it filled them with fear. They consi- 
dered it as the prelude to some greater blow; and believed, 
not without much probability, that all the Popish jprinces had 
conspired for the destruction of their sect This opinion was 
of no small disservice to Mary's affairs in Scotland. Many of 
her adherents were Protestants; and, though they wished her 
restoration, were not willing, on that account, to sacrifice the 
faith which they professed. They dreaded her attachment to 
a religion which allowed its votaries to violate the most solemn 
engagements, and prompted them to perpetrate the most bar- 
barous crimes. A general confederacy of the Protestants seemed 
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to them the only thing that could uphold the Reformation 
against the league which was formed to overturn it. Nor could 
the present establishment of religion be long maintained in Bri- 
tain, but by a strict union with Elisabeth, and by the concur* 
rence of both nations, in espousing the defence of it as a com* 
mon cause." 



CHAP. xv. 

The regency of Morton—he incurs universal odium by his 
avarice — he resigns the regency— the king assumes the go* 
vernment— Morton is accused and executed for the murder 
of Darnleyt 4*?- 

1672—1578. 



In-ter'ment, burial terra 

eu-lo'gi-um, praise logos 

no-toTi-ous, well known notus 
prof 'li-sate, abandoned person ftigo 



Pol-lu'ting, corrupting lutvs 

ex-trav'a-gant, excessive vagus 

dis-tract'ed, perplexed tractus 

de-pra'ding, dishonouring gradxu 

ar'bi-tra-ry. despotic arbiter 

ab'ro-ffa-tea, repealed rogo 

in-tinr i-date, overawe Hmeo 



art'ful-ly, skilfully artit 

§ar-tic'i-pa-ted, snared partucapio 
i-a-bol'i-cal, most wicked diabolos 

Mar was succeeded in the regency by Morton, on the 24th of 
November, 1578; and it is worthy of remark, that on the very 
same day, Scotland lost one of her greatest benefactors— John 
Knox. At the interment of this eminent individual, the new 
regent passed the well-known and justly-merited eulogium, 
" There lies he who never feared the face of man." On obtain* 
ing the regency, Morton proved himself desirous of effecting a 
union between the contending parties. His ellbrts, for some 
time of no avail, were at last crowned with complete success. 
The castle of Edinburgh, which had all along been retained by 
the queen's party, was obliged to surrender; and such was the 
antipathy excited against the Romish religion, by the late mas- 
sacre at Paris, that they dwindled away to almost nothing, nnd 
in 1574, Scotland was settled in profound peace. But "many 
of the evils which accompany civil war were still felt. The 
restraints of law, which, hi times of public confusion, are little 
regarded, even by civilized nations, were totally despised by a 
fierce people, unaccustomed to a regular administration of 
justice. The disorders in every corner of the kingdom were 
become intolerable; and, under the protection of the one or the 
other faction, crimes of every kind were committed with impu- 
nity. The regent set himself to redress these, and, by his 
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industry and vigour, order and security were re-establfehed in 
the kingdom." His own avarice, however, led him to pursue 
a course, which at last brought down upon him the odium of the 
whole nation, and a universal wish was now entertained, that 
James, who was nearly twelve years of age, should put an end 
to the regency, by taking the government into his own hands. 

Morton, therefore, found it expedient to resign ; and the young 
king, assisted by a council of twelve noblemen, assumed the 
government, in March, 1578. The most of these, however, 
were either Papists by profession, or suspected of being attached 
to the Romish religion, and their popularity soon began to de- 
cline. Morton seized the opportunity; obtained possession of 
Stirling castle and the king's person, and again exercised all 
the functions of the regency, although he did not assume the 
name. But his avarice and oppression again rendered him 
odious to the people, and the king, impatient of the restraint 
under which Morton kept him, was desirous to get rid of his 
authority. The counsels of two unprincipled favourites, the 
one a Frenchman, whom he made the duke of Lennox, and the 
other, captain Stuart, a notorious profligate, who afterwards 
became earl of Arran, increased the king's natural desire to put 
an end to Morton's sway, and Stuart resolved, that the pretext 
for his removal should also be one which should bring him to 
the block. The grounds of accusation were artfully chosen. 
The earl of Morton, when he resigned the regency, had obtain- 
ed a pardon under the Great Seal for all crimes and offences 
which he had committed against the king; but, in that pardon, 
there was no mention of the murder of Henry Darnley, the king's 
father; and in counselling, if not in committing that murder, 
the earl of Morton was thought to have participated. The 
favourite Stuart took the office of accuser upon himself; and, 
entering the king's chamber suddenly, when the privy council 
were assembled, he dropped on his knees before James, and 
accused the earl of Morton of having been concerned in the 
murder of the king's father. - To this Morton, with a haughty 
smile, replied, that he had prosecuted the perpetrators of that 
offence too severely to make it probable that he himself was one 
of them. He was, however, brought to trial, on the 1st of June, 
1581, and sentenced to be beheaded on the day following. 
Previous to his execution, he acknowledged that the conspir- 
acy against Darnley had been made known to him ; that, for 
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the sake of self-preservation, he had been deterred from reveal- 
ing it; but denied to the last that he had any share in advising 
or executing that diabolical action. 

James, being now in possession of the supreme power, deli- 
vered himself to the guidance of his two favourites, Lennox and 
Arran. These men, besides polluting his morals, filled his head 
with the most extravagant notions of kingly power, and the 
strongest prejudices against the Scottish church, the strict dis- 
cipline of which was peculiarly obnoxious to persons of such a 
character. To the impressions then made on the vain and weak 
mind of James, we may trace all the troubles which distracted 
his rule in Scotland. His attachment to these individuals 
estranged him from his nobles, who regarded their elevation to 
the highest offices as degrading to themselves, and their abuse 
of the power with which they were intrusted, as injurious and 
oppressive to the people. His behaviour towards the church 
was, by the advice of these unworthy favourites, of such an ar- 
bitrary nature, as to lead the clergy to inveigh against his 
administration, and Lennox and Arran were held up as the 
chief authors of the grievances under which the church and 
kingdom groaned. The General Assembly had agreed that the 
order of bishops should be abrogated, and that all the clergy 
should be on a level in regard to authority in the church— *a re- 
solution particularly offensive to James, who, even in his boy- 
hood, had a strong liking for Episcopacy. In order to testify 
his displeasure against the clergy, and to intimidate them from 
inveighing against the corruptions in his administration, he 
compelled one of the most popular ministers of Edinburgh not 
only to leave the town, but to abstain from preaching in any 
other place. Such a step was a direct encroachment upon the 
rights of the church, and clearly demonstrated that James was 
fully resolved to divest its judicatories of all ecclesiastical 
authority, as well as to restrain the liberty of the pulpit. 
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CBAP. XVI. 



The Raid of Ruthven — its consequences, especially to the church 
— Babingtorfs conspiracy against Elizabeth — trial and exe- 
cution of Mary, queen of Scots, 

158&-1587. 



Per'il-ous, dangerous peric%dum 
tem'po-ra-ry, for a time temporis 
me-mo'ri-al, address or\ ^ MM , 

petition f memor 

ex-pos'tu-la-ted, remon- \ _ . , 

strated fpostulo 

in-sur'gent, rebel surgo 

in-for'mal, irregular forma 



Pro-test'ed, solemnly declared testis 
re-stric'tions, limitations strictus 
em ( a-na-ting, issuing from mano 

Sro-ject'ed, devised jactus 

es'per-ate, rash spero 

conrpe-tent, qualified peto 

cor-re-spond'ed, held \ mMtnA . n 
intercourse by letter/ V™™ 

From the perilous condition in which the church was now placed, 
she obtained a temporary relief by means of a conspiracy formed 
by a few noblemen. These were the earls of Mar, Glencairn, and 
Gowrie ; lords Lindsay and Boyd ; the tutor of Glammis, and other 
gentlemen of distinction. During a hunting expedition, the 
king was invited to Ruthven castle, where the conspirators pre- 
sented him with a memorial representing his two favourites, 
Lennox and Arran, as most dangerous enemies to the religion 
and liberties of the kingdom, and praying him to dismiss them 
from his counsels. On receiving this the king discovered great 
impatience to be gone; but, as he approached the door, the 
tutor of Glammis rudely stopped him. The king complained, 
expostulated, threatened, and at last burst into tears. "No 
matter," said Glammis fiercely, " better children weep than 
bearded men." This enterprise, usually called The Raid of 
Ruthven, took place on the 23d of August, 1582. 

Having thus gained possession of the king's person, the in- 
surgent lords assumed the government, and caused him to banish 
Lennox, and to imprison Arran in Stirling castle. At the end 
of ten months, however, he effected his escape, liberated Arran 
from prison, and soon restored him to the honours of which he 
had been so unexpectedly deprived. By means of Arran, par- 
liament, in the following year, passed an act, in which those 
concerned in the Raid of Ruthven were declared to have been 
guilty of high treason. The nobles who had engaged in that 
enterprise, immediately took arms in their own defence. After 
a fruitless attempt, in which the earl of Gowrie was taken 
prisoner, they fled to England for protection.— Gowrie, after a 
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very informal trial, was condemned, and publicly beheaded at 
Stirling. 

During 1 the ten months James was detained at Falkland, the 
clergy had full liberty to execute their office ; and, although it 
does not appear that they had any share in the Raid of Ruthven, 
they had nevertheless involved themselves in trouble, by passing 
an act of assembly in approbation of it. James, who never forgave 
the attempt, ascribed it wholly to their influence, and proceeded 
to manifest his displeasure. .In May, 1584, the parliament over- 
turned the liberties of the church, by ordaining that no eccle- 
siastical assembly should be held without the king's consent ; 
that none were to presume to say a word, privately or publicly, 
against the proceedings of his majesty's council, and that all 
ministers were to acknowledge the bishops as their ecclesias- 
tical superiors. When these acts, commonly called the black 
acts, were proclaimed at the cross of Edinburgh, two of the city 
ministers publicly protested against them, in the name of the 
church of Scotland. " Orders were immediately issued for their 
apprehension, but they saved themselves by a timely flight, and, 
with upwards of twenty other ministers, who followed their 
example, took refuge in England." 

The restrictions imposed upon the church were not more 
unjust and severe than Arran's administration of the civil govern- 
ment. In little more than a year after this favourite's restor- 
ation to power, he had become so unpopular, that the lords 
concerned in the Raid of Ruthven, and who had fled into Eng- 
land, found a welcome return to their own country. • Having, by 
the assistance of Elizabeth, raised an army often thousand men, 
they were hailed as the deliverers of their country ; and so much 
were the affections of the people alienated from the king, on 
account of the iniquitous conduct of Arran, that he found it 
impossible to take the field against them. He was therefore 
obliged to deprive Arran of any share in the government, and 
of all the honours with which he had loaded him. The banished 
lords were put in possession of their estates, and received into 
the counsels of the king. 

Since the imprisonment of Mary, Elizabeth had discovered 
four several conspiracies against her life, all of which she regard- 
ed as emanating from Mary or her partisans. In 1585, the 
English parliament passed an act for the security of the queen's 
1 ife, the real object of which was to render Mary accountable, 
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not only for her own actions, but also for whatever might be 
attempted by any of her partisans, in order to procure her 
liberty. 

In the following year, 1586, a conspiracy was detected, which 
brought the unhappy life of Mary to a speedy termination. A 
young gentleman, named Anthony Babington, who was a zealous 
Papist, and who had taken a deep interest in Mary's misfor- 
tunes, along with five of his friends, madly formed a resolution to 
assassinate Elizabeth, and set Mary at liberty. The conspiracy 
having been revealed to Elizabeth's prime-minister, Babington 
.and his associates were allowed to proceed, till their plot was 
about ripe for execution, when all of them were arrested, tried, 
fend put to death as traitors. But as their projected attempt on 
the life of Elizabeth, had for its object the restoration of Mary 
to liberty, it was resolved, in terms of the statute for the secu- 
rity of the queen's life, that Mary should be brought to trial for 
encouraging them in their desperate purpose. The English 
council, therefore, issued a commission, for forty peers and five 
judges, to try, and pass sentence upon her. Mary solemnly 
protested her innocence, denied the authority of the laws of 
England over her, maintained that English subjects were not 
her peers, and therefore not competent to try her. These ob- 
jections, however, were all in vain. Babington, previous to his 
execution, had confessed, that his attempt was approved of by 
Mary, and her own secretaries having deponed that she corres- 
ponded with him, she was, on the strength of this evidence, found 
guilty of "being accessory to Babington's conspiracy, and of 
imagining divers matters tending to the hurt, death, and de- 
struction of Elizabeth, contrary to the express words of the 
statute ;" and was upon that sentence beheaded, on the 8th of 
February, 1587, in the hall of Fotheringay castle, where she 
had for some time been confined. Thus perished, in the forty- 
fifth year of her age, and nineteenth of her captivity, Mary 
Stuart, queen of Scotland, pursuant to a sentence, the justice of 
which must ever remain doubtful. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

James resolves to avenge his mother's death — he stifles his 
resentment— *the Spanish Armada— James restores the 
Presbyterian form of church government— Gowrie's con- 
spiracy. 

1587—1603. 



E-quip'ment, fitting out eques 

im'po-tent, feeble potens 

ad'ver-sar-ies, enemies versus 
un-re-mit'ting. unceasing initio 
im-ag'in-a-ry, supposed imaginis 

dic'ta-tcd, commanded dictus 

pro-hib'it-ed, debarred habitus 



Un-gen'er-ous, unkind generis 
ig-nd-min'i-ous, 'shameful nomen 
sub'se-quent-ly, afterwards sequor 
per-pet'u-al, constant perpetis 
im-pi'e-ty, ungodliness plus 

ar-ma'da, fleet of war ships\ „ 

ar'ma-ment, force / arma 

Jambs may be said never to have seen his mother, and, it is more 
than probable, that she had always been represented to him as 
a woman totally abandoned, and therefore unworthy of his affec- 
tion. We accordingly find that he never made any earnest 
endeavour to procure her liberation ; on the contrary, about a 
year before her death, he wrote her a very ungenerous letter, tel- 
ling her that her affairs and his were totally distinct, and that he 
therefore would not interpose in her behalf. It must, however, 
be confessed, that, after the ignominious sentence was passed 
upon her, he evinced much concern, and sent ambassadors to 
the English court, in order to dissuade Elizabeth from carrying 
it into execution. But Gray, one of the ambassadors, though a 
great favourite with James, privately urged Elizabeth not to 
delay the execution. " He often repeated the old proverbial 
sentence, k The dead cannot bite ;' and whatever should happen, 
he undertook to pacify the king's rage, or at least to prevent 
any violent effects of his resentment" This perfidious conduct 
was subsequently exposed to James, and Gray, who had stood 
so high in his esteem, was stripped of all his honours, and 
doomed to perpetual banishment. After the execution of the 
sentence, James, filled with grief and indignation, resolved to 
revenge the insult. Elizabeth, however, pretended that David- 
son, her secretary, had issued the order for Mary's execution 
without her authority, and, in token of her displeasure, he was 
subjected to a fine of ten thousand pounds, and to imprisonment 
during her pleasure. James had sagacity enough to perceive 
that this was a mere artifice, and, though highly exasperated, 
yet conscious that he could not, with his own forces, revenge 
his mother's death, and fearing that any attempt against Eliza- 
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beth might endanger his succession to the English throne, he 
stifled his resentment* and pretended to be satisfied with the 
punishment which had been inflicted upon the innocent Da- 
vidson. 

The Popish princes, having formed a league for extirpating 
the Protestant religion wherever it was professed, Philip, king 
of Spain, fitted out one of the largest fleets that ever appeared 
upon the ocean, for the purpose of invading England, and ex- 
tinguishing the light of the Reformation, which there shone so 
brightly under the fostering care of Elizabeth. This league of 
the Popish princes suggested a league between England and 
Scotland for the defence of the Protestant faith, which was ac- 
cordingly formed in 1588. Not only was this league readily 
entered into between these nations, but in Scotland a national 
covenant was made for the maintenance of the true religion, 
and the defence of the king's person and government, against all 
enemies, foreign or domestic, and signed by the king,, the 
nobles, the clergy, and the people. But the danger appre- 
hended from the Spanish fleet, which Philip, in the height of 
his pride and impiety, had styled the Invincible Armada, was 
soon averted. For three years had Philip been employed in 
the equipment of this mighty armament, destined by him to 
overturn the Protestant faith; but the counsels of man, when 
opposed to the purposes of the Almighty, must ever be vain and 
impotent He had styled it Invincible, but, by the powerful 
interposition of the Most High, it was soon scattered and des- 
troyed, by means of successive storms and English valour. 

In 1589, James married the princess Anne, a daughter of 
Frederick II., king of Denmark and Norway. In 1592, the 
king and parliament annulled the black acts of 1584, and passed 
an act ratifying the government of the church by Kirk- Sessions, 
Presbyteries, provincial Synods, and national Assemblies. This 
was what the clergy and people had long desired, and had the 
king never again interfered with the liberties he had now re- 
stored, his own comfort would have been effectually secured, 
and the welfare of his kingdom vastly promoted. In the mean- 
time, however, the church was in possession of her rights, by 
the due exercise of which, she soon became terrible to the ad- 
versaries of religion, and an object of admiration to foreign 
churches. So she was in 1596, but the court, now galled with 
the severity of her discipline, and grieved at her influence and 
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authority over the people, set themselves to undermine, and, at 
last, to overthrow her. From this time, the king, according to 
his own acknowledgement, laboured hard to erect Episcopacy. 
Much confusion had long existed in the state, by reason of 
the king's unremitting cruelty in punishing the imaginary crimes 
of magic and witchcraft ; his neglecting the weightier affairs of 
government, and suffering crimes of all kinds to pass with im- 
punity, especially those committed by the Popish nobles. In 
addition to all this, heavy taxes were levied and applied to im- 
proper uses, which excited such a spirit of discontent as alien- 
ated from him the affections of his people, and led to the 
formation of conspiracies against his life. The most remarka- 
ble of all these was that called " Gowrie^s Conspiracy" which 
took place at Perth, on the 5th of August, 1600. 

From the accounts given of this conspiracy, it would appear 
that James was decoyed to Perth by lord Ruthven, brother of 
the*earl of Gowrie, with a view to take away his life. After 
partaking of some refreshment, Ruthven withdrew the king from 
his attendants, and, conducting him to a room where was a man 
clad in complete armour, is said to have thus addressed him : — 
" Remember how unjustly my father suffered by your command ; 
you are now my prisoner; submit to my disposal without resis- 
tance or outcry, or this dagger shall instantly avenge his blood !" 
James having expostulated with him, Ruthven left him, in order 
to call his brother, the earl. During his absence, the king pre- 
vailed upon the man in armour to open the room window. 
Ruthven returned alone ; told him that he must now die, and, 
at the same time, offered to bind his hands. Unarmed as James 
was, he scorned to submit to that indignity ; and, closing with 
the assassin, dragged him to the open window, and, with a wild 
and affrighted voice, cried, "Treason! treason! help! — I am 
murdered !' His attendants, who were now in the street, heard 
and knew his voice. They flew with precipitation to his assis- 
tance. Ruthven and his brother, the earl, were slain, but the 
man in armour, who had remained all the while motionless, made 
his escape. 

Such is something like the account given of this conspiracy 
by the king himself. It was, however, generally believed, that 
the design of the conspirators was not to kill him, but to secure 
his person. What could be their motive, even for this, must 
ever remain a mystery. No consequences of. any importance 
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followed their conspiracy, save to some of the Edinburgh clergy, 
who disbelieved the king's account of it. For not offering up 
thanks to God for his majesty's deliverance in the very words 
which the court dictated, five of them were brought before the 
privy council, and, having acknowledged that they were not 
completely convinced of the treason of Gowrie, they were 
removed from the city, and prohibited from preaching in the 
kingdom. 

We now finish the Fourth Period of Scottish History — a 
period fraught with great events, both in the political and 
ecclesiastical constitutions of the country. During this period 
the Scots had suffered much in opposing and overthrowing Po- 
pery, but in the one to which we now proceed, they suffered 
more in the noble stand they made against Episcopacy. 



PERIOD FIFTH. 



From the union of the crowns of Scotland and England, under 
James VI. , in 1603, to the union of the kingdoms, under 
queen Anne, in 1707. 



Accession of James to the throne of England— he makes great 
I promises on leaving Scotland— his conduct to the English 
Puritans— the Gunpowder Plot. 

1603—1606. 



O-pin'ions, notions opinor 

of-fi'cial, done by authority facio 
oc-ca'sioned, caused cams 

val-e-dic'to-ry, farewell vdUo dictus 
pa-ter'nal, fatherly pater 

pro-mo'ted, advanced motut 

ac-cla-ma'tions, shouts 1 , 
of applause f damatus 



Me-trop'o-lis, chief city meter polls 
pu'ri-tans, dissenters fronri 

the Church of England > purus 
pu'ri-fy, cleanse ) 
dis'pu-tant, arguer puto 
toi'er-ate, permit tolero 
a-non'y-mous, wanting a \ M 

name ) 



The death of queen Elizabeth, on the 34th of March, 1603, 
brought James to the summit of all his wishes. She had named 
him as her successor, and he was accordingly immediately pro- 
claimed king. He was great-grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII., therefore all England was prepared 
for his succession, and their sorrow at the loss of their queen, 
was swallowed up in the high opinions they formed of their new 
monarch. After receiving an official account of the queen's 
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death, and the joy which the proclamation of hit accession had 
occasioned in London, James immediately prepared to take 
possession of his new kingdom. He intrusted the government 
of Scotland to the privy council, and the care of his three chil- 
dren to several noblemen, and appointed the queen to follow in 
about a month. On the Sabbath previous to his departure, he 
attended in the church of St Giles, where, after hearing a ser- 
mon suitable to the circumstances in which he was placed, he 
addressed the congregation in a long valedictory address. He 
made many professions of unalterable affection for his people, 
and promised po revisit them once in the three years at least, to 
take an account personally of the proper execution of justice 
among them, to gratify them with a sight of his royal person, 
and afford them an opportunity, from the meanest to the highest, 
of pouring their complaints into his paternal bosom. He 
assured them that, even when absent, he would never forget he 
was their native prince, that he would not change the 'Presby- 
terian system of church government, established in 1592, and 
promised, as God had promoted him to greater power, so he 
would use it in endeavouring to remove corruption. 

He set out on his journey on the 5th of April, with a small but 
splendid retinue. During his whole progress, all ranks vied in 
their demonstrations of joy, and the nobility of the counties 
through which he passed, entertained him with the most splen- 
did magnificence. On the 7th of May, he entered the English 
metropolis, amid the acclamations of immense multitudes. He 
mounted the English throne with the title of James I., and was 
crowned, along with his queen, on the 15th of July. Thus were 
the two rival nations, whose deadly quarrels had so long deluged 
the island with blood, united under one monarch. 

None rejoiced more at the elevation of James to the throne 
of England than the, Puritans. The Puritans, also denominated 
Non-Conformists, held nearly the same principles as the Pres- 
byterians in Scotland. They expected that James, who bad on 
one occasion declared, that the Church of Scotland was the 
purest in the world, and who, on leaving his native kingdom, 
had promised not to change the form of church government 
there established, would thoroughly purify the Church of Eng- 
land from every remnant of Popish ceremony, or at least abate 
the rigour of the laws which had been enacted against them 
during the reign of Elizabeth. They therefore presented a 
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petition to him, praying for the reformation of certain ceremo- 
nies and abuses of the church. That he might not seem entirely 
to reject their demands, he appointed a conference to be held 
between a few of the Puritanical clergy and certain bishops. 
This conference, which lasted three days, took place at Hamp- 
ton Court, in January, 1604; but the king, instead of acting as 
judge, became the chief disputant A few slight alterations in 
the liturgy, and a new translation of the Bible — the same which 
is in use at the present day— were the only concessions the Puri- 
tans obtained by this great conference; and the king, who had 
established it for a maxim " No bishop, no king," declared, that 
if they did not conform to tbe ceremonies of the church, he 
would drive them from the kingdom. Thus were the Puritans 
disappointed of all their expectations. 

The Papists also rejoiced at the elevation of James to the 
English throne. In order to quiet opposition, and make his 
accession more easy, he had given them hopes that he would 
tolerate their religion. They therefore expected great favour 
and indulgence under his government. But they soon discovered 
their mistake; and, on finding that James had resolved to exe- 
cute the rigorous laws enacted against them, they determined 
on vengeance, and contrived one of the most diabolical plots of 
which there is any record in the history of mankind. This was 
the Gunpowder Plot, which had for its object the destruction of 
the king and parliament For this purpose they concealed 
thirty-six barrels of gunpowder in a vault beneath the house of 
lords, usually let as a coal cellar. The time fixed for the exe- 
cution of the plot was the 5th of November, 1605, the day 
appointed for the meeting of parliament, when the king, queen, 
and prince of Wales were expected to be in the house, together 
with the principal nobility and gentry. The duke of York, the 
king's youngest son, was to be otherwise put to death, and the 
princess Elizabeth, yet an infant, was to be raised to the throne 
under the care of a Popish protector. 

The destined day at length drew nigh, when one of the con- 
spirators wishing, if possible, to save the life of lord Monteagle, 
sent him an anonymous letter, warning him to absent himself 
from the opening of parliament, as a great blow would then be 
struck by an unseen hand. Monteagle carried this letter to 
court, and, from the expressions it contained, it was thought 
proper to inspect all the vaults below the two houses of parlia- 
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ment. On searching the vaults beneath the house of lords, the 
gunpowder was discovered, though concealed under great piles 
of wood and faggots ; and Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish 
service, was found in a dark corner, with the matches and every 
thing necessary for setting fire to the train, in his possession. 
He was immediately seized and carried to the Tower, where he 
at length made a full discovery of all the conspirators, eight of 
whom were tried and executed in January, 1606. An act was 
passed by parliament for solemnizing the 5th of November, 
yearly, as a day of thanksgiving for the discovery of that plot, 
in all time coming. 

The Papists justly lay under the odium of this most detesta- 
ble conspiracy, and were afterwards zealously watched by the 
nation; but the king is said to have regarded them with a de- 
gree of favour, and but for the fact, that they reckoned it no 
crime to kill a heretical king, would have taken measures to 
effect a union between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. 



CHAP. II. 



James proceeds to establish Episcopacy in Scotland— perse- 
cutes the Presbyterian clergy — he visits Scotland, and is 
invested with absolute authority in the affairs of the church 
— the articles of Perth, $e. 



1606^.1625. 
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In-de-pen'dence, freedom 
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now* 



junctus 



On his accession to the English throne, James soon forgot or 
disregarded all the promises he had made to his Scottish sub- 
jects, and discovered more than ever his deep-rooted aversion 
to the Presbyterian form of church government. He had long 
entertained the idea, that it was his prerogative as a king to 
govern the affairs of the church, and now that he was elevated 
to the throne of England, and was acknowledged as the head of 
the Episcopal church there established, he resolved to abolish 
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the Presbyterian form in his native kingdom, and to establish 
Episcopacy in its place. His endeavours to overthrow the 
Presbyterian religion, were productive of much misery to Scot- 
land, of great vexation to himself, and led to the exclusion of 
his posterity from the British throne. His first attempt against 
the independence of the Scottish church, was to prevent the 
meetings of its General Assembly. For a few years, however, 
some of the more eminent and zealous ministers continued to 
meet at the stated periods, though they refrained from doing any 
business. For daring to meet without his express command, 
these ministers were persecuted with unrelenting cruelty. Some 
of them were deprived of their churches, and cast into cold damp 
prisons, from the effects of which they never recovered ; and so 
far did the king carry the spirit of persecution, that he forbade 
their brethren in the ministry to pray for them, during their con- 
finement — The severity with which these great and good men 
were persecuted, excited terror in the rest of the clergy, who, 
perceiving all opposition to the king's wishes to be vain, and 
forgetting their allegiance to the Lord Jesus, the only head of 
the Christian church, at length complied. Having thus gained 
an advantage over the church, in regard to the meeting of its 
supreme court, James, from time to time, made such innovations 
in its worship, as he thought would gradually lead to the esta- 
blishment of his darling Episcopacy. 

That he might the more speedily effect his object, he visited 
Scotland in 1617. During his visit, a meeting of parliament 
was held in Edinburgh, when James succeeded in obtaining an 
act investing him with absolute authority in the affairs of the 
church. Having obtained this statute, he soon proposed that 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper should be received in a 
kneeling posture; that it should be administered to the sick in 
their own habitations ; that the sacrament of baptism should 
also be administered in private ; that children should receive 
Episcopal confirmation; and that annual festivals should be ob- 
served throughout the church, in commemoration of the birth, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
These five propositions were made to a meeting of the most dis- 
tinguished of the clergy, held at St. Andrews, and on their 
humble entreaty, the king consented to refer them to a meeting 
of the General Assembly, to be held at the same place, soon 
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after his departure from Scotland. Though the articles pro- 
posed were not rejected by the assembly, yet their conduct re- 
garding them was far from being satisfactory to the king. 
Another assembly was, therefore, held at Perth in the following 
year, 1618, when a majority of the ministers, through fear of 
incurring the king's displeasure and loss of stipend, agreed that 
the Are articles he had proposed should be acceded to— where- 
fore these articles were afterwards called the Article* of Perth. 
Mindful of the apostolic injunction, " We ought to obey God 
rather than man," no fewer than forty-five ministers dissented, 
for which they were afterwards suspended from their office, de- 
prived of their churches, or cast into prison. During the reign 
of Episcopacy they and their adherents were denominated Non- 
conformists. The articles agreed to at Perth were commanded 
to be read in all churches, were ratified by the lords of council, 
and, in the year 1621, by parliament also, though not without 
considerable opposition. In the meantime, the Non-conformist 
ministers lost no opportunity of inflaming the zeal of the people 
against the Article* of Perth, and in this they were successful. 
Few attended public worship upon Christmas-day, and the other 
festivals appointed to be observed, and no means could induce 
them to comply. They were, therefore, persecuted in the most 
merciless manner, but this only rendered them the more obstin- 
ate, and, to crown all, the bishops were very unpopular, and 
were at no pains to cultivate the favour of the people. 

Thus was Episcopacy partly established in Scotland, and sad 
were the consequences it produced. The latter years of the 
king's reign were rendered peculiarly unhappy; but so far from 
repenting of the step he had taken, and endeavouring to regain 
the affections of his people, by tolerating their beloved and 
simple form of religious worship, he was busy in concerting 
measures for persecuting them with still greater severity-— even 
at his death. This event took place on the 27th of March, 1625, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and fifty-eighth of his reign 
over Scotland. 

Such is an outline of the conduct of James, in regard to the 
Church of Scotland, and he was not more happy in his govern- 
ment of England. His ideas of kingly power led him to grasp 
at absolute authority, nor did he scruple to inform the English 
parliament, that whatever belonged to his government, or deep 
matters of state, was above their reach and capacity. And while 
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he spoke this plainly, he also insinuated, that the privileges of 
giving counsel in matters of government, and of freedom of 
speech in regard to such matters, were not an ancient and un- 
doubted right, as maintained by parliament, but derived from 
royal favour. Thus originated the grand dispute concerning 
the privilege of parliament and the prerogative of the crown— 
a dispute which long occupied the tongues, the pens, and even 
swords, of the most able and active men in the nation, and which 
embittered the reign. and brought the life of his successor to an 
ignominious end. 

James was educated by the celebrated George Buchanan, 
and possessed a considerable 6hare of learning, of which he was 
exceedingly vain. His natural abilities were good, but he 
" wanted that vigour of mind and dignity of manner which are es- 
sential to form a respectable sovereign. His turn of mind inclined 
him to promote the arts, both useful and ornamental, and his 
love of peace was favourable to industry and commerce. It 
niay therefore be confidently affirmed, that in no preceding 
period of the English monarchy, was there a more sensible in- 
crease of all the advantages, which distinguish a flourishing 
people, than during the reign of this despised prince." 

James, at his demise, left only one son, Charles, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, and one daughter, Elizabeth, married 
to the elector Palatine. It may here be remarked, that this 
Elizabeth was great grandmother to king George I. 



CHAP. III. 

Accession of Charles I.-— he visits Scotland— book of canons 
and the liturgy — nature of the canons— tumult in Edinburgh 
occasioned by the liturgy. 

1625—1637. 



In-di-ca'tion, symptom dico 

dep-ri-va'tion, loss privus 

a'lien-a-ted, estranged alienus 

sub'se-quent, future sequor 

in-tro-duce', bring in duco 

reg'u-la-ting, directing rego 

per'emp-tor-i-ly, positively emptus 

ex-pound'ing, explaining pono 



Com-mu'ni-cants^partak-^ 
ers of the sacrament of >munut 
the Lord's Supper ) 
at-tract'ed, enticed * tracUw 
is'su-ing, proceeding to 

con-spic'u-ous, distinguished specio 
or'gan-ized, concerted organon 
man-i-fe8-ta'tion,displaymant/e«tu* 



Charles, on his accession to the throne, was in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age. Agreeably to arrangements made before 
his father's death, he married a Popish princess, Maria Hen- 
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rietta, daughter of the king of France, Having imbibed the 
principles of his father regarding the prerogative of the crown, 
Charles was so much engrossed with the difficulties he had to 
encounter in the English parliament, that it was some time 
before he could direct his attention to Scotland. He, however, 
gave an early indication that he inherited all the political pre- 
judices of his father, that he entertained the same ideas of the 
divine right of Episcopacy, and that he was equally zealous for 
the extent of the royal prerogative, in the affairs of church and 
state. One of the first measures of his reign, in regard to Scot- 
land, was to revoke the property of the church, which had been 
seized upon by the nobles, and with which they were most un- 
willing to part To this measure they were at last compelled 
to submit, but the deprivation of the property whereby they 
had enriched themselves, alienated their affections from the 
king, and led them to oppose all his subsequent attempts to 
establish firmly the work his father had commenced— the 
Episcopal form of religion. It was not, however, till 1633, 
when Charles visited Scotland, in order to be crowned, that he 
began in good earnest to direct his attention to the regulation 
of the Scottish worship. He was resolved that the dress of the 
clergy should, in all respects, be the same as that worn by those 
of the Church of England, and, through fear of his displeasure, 
the Scottish parliament passed an act to that effect. But the 
intention of Charles was not merely to introduce splendour of 
dress : he had also resolved, that all the ceremonies adopted 
by the Church of England should be conformed to by the Scot- 
tish clergy and people, with a view to which, the liturgy of that 
church, had, for some time, been used in the royal chapel, where 
the king attended. Regarding himself as possessed of supreme 
authority in the church, and instigated by Laud, bishop of 
London, who accompanied him to Scotland, he took measures 
for the immediate introduction of the English ritual. 

In order to effect this objeot, a book of canons, that is, laws 
for regulating the government, and a liturgy for regulating the 
worship of the Scottish Church, were drawn up by certain bishops 
appointed for the purpose. These were, one after the other, 
submitted to Laud for his approval; and, having undergone 
many alterations, the clergy, in 1637, were, without the consent 
of the General Assembly or parliament, peremptorily required, 
duly to observe the one, and strictly to conform to the other. 
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Many of the canons were justly accounted Popish, and all of 
them were contrary to the principles of Presbytery. A font 
was to be placed near the church door for the administration of 
Baptism, and a table was to be erected at the east end of the 
church for the celebration of the Lord's Supper, as in the days 
of Popery. The communicants were to receive the bread and 
wine in a kneeling posture; no private meetings were to be 
held for expounding the Scriptures; and ministers were prohi- 
bited from praying ex tempore, that is, without premeditation, 
or rather, as intended by the canon, they were to use no prayers 
but those contained in the service-book. These and the other 
canons, however obnoxious, were received by the nation without 
much clamour or opposition. They nevertheless occasioned 
much inward apprehension and discontent, but it was not until 
the reading of the liturgy was enforced, that the public indig- 
nation burst forth into open and tumultuous resistance. 

On the morning of Sabbath, the 22d of July, 1637, one Hen- 
derson, a reader* in the High Church of St Giles, who was a 
great favourite with the people, read the usual prayers about 
eight o'clock; and when he had ended, he said, with tears in 
his eyes, ' Adieu, good people, for I think this is the last time 
of my reading prayers in this place. 9 The dean of Edinburgh 
was appointed to perform the service, after the form of the ob- 
noxious liturgy. An immense crowd, attracted by curiosity, 
had assembled. At last the dean was seen issuing out of the 
vestry, clad in his surplice, and passed through the crowd to 
the reading desk, the people gazing as they would do at a show. 
No sooner, however, had he begun toYead, than an old woman, 
named Janet Geddes, who kept a green-stall in the High-Street, 
no longer able to conceal her indignation, bawled out, ' Villain, 
dost thou say mass at my lug!' and, with these words, launched 
at the dean's head the stool on which she had been sitting. 
Others followed her example, and the confusion soon became 
universal. The service was interrupted, and the women, whose 
zeal on this occasion was most conspicuous, rushed to the desk 
in furious disorder. The dean threw off his surplice and fled, 
to avoid being torn in pieces.— The bishop of Edinburgh then 
ascended the pulpit, and endeavoured to allay the ferment; but 

* Readers were persons employed to read the Scriptures to the 

Seople some time before the minister began the proper service of the 
ay, as also on the morning and evening of every week-day. 
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h\s address only inflamed them the more. He was answered by 
a rolley of sticks, stones, and other missiles, with cries of 'A 
Pope! a Pope '.—Antichrist ! — pull him down! — stone him!' 
and, on returning in his coach, had he not been protected by the 
magistrates, he would have fallen a victim to the fury of the mob 
— a martyr to the new liturgy !" 

This interruption of the service was not the result of a regu- 
larly organised conspiracy. It was the impulse of the moment, 
and though, perhaps, not to be commended, it was a rude ex- 
pression of honest indignation— a striking manifestation of zeal 
for the purity of God's worship. Innovations in religion are not 
always improvements, and as, in the present instance, they in- 
dicated a return to Popery, it is no wonder that the people 
beheld them with alarm, and took the first opportunity of testi- 
fying against them. It were well that the present generation 
were animated with a similar zeal, and that the growing pre- 
valence of Popery were regarded with less complacency. Popery 
is all that it used to be, and though now compelled to disguise 
its noxious principles, it is as much to be dreaded and opposed 
as in the days of John Knox. Papists, however, are not to 
be persecuted, but prayed for, and every Christian expedient 
ought to be adopted for bringing them from under the influence 
of the man of sin. 



CHAP. IV. 



Charles enjoins the observance of the liturgy — renewal of the 
National Covenant — Glasgow General Assembly— the king 
has recourse to arms — the Covenanters march to oppose 
him — treaty of peace, $c. 

1637—1639. 



Re-spect'a-ble, honourable tpectus 

^ution i " na " ti0D,:re80 "} * rmtVw * 
com-mis'sion-ers, persons'} 
empowered to act for> misma 
others J 

pe-ti'tion, supplication peto 

sup-pres'sion, doing away pressttm 
pen'al-ties, punishments poena 



Pro-test'ed, solemnly declared testis 
con'sti-tu-ted, formed statu* 

as-so'ci-a-ted, connected 
re-la'ted, belonged 
im-port'ance, consequence 
so-lic'i-tude, anxiety 
con'fi-dence, boldness 
mod'er-a-tor, one who \ 




presides 

The late tumult in Edinburgh proved the death-blow of the 

liturgy. Though at first confined to the lower orders, the quar- 

b1 was soon taken up by the respectable classes of society; and 
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tbe determination of the bishops to enforce the observance of the 
liturgy, roused the whole country to follow the example of 
that city. Many noblemen, gentlemen, commissioners from 
various places, and great crowds of people from all quarters, 
flocked to Edinburgh, and anxiously waited for his majesty's 
reply to a petition for the suppression of the service-book. In 
answer to this petition, he issued a new proclamation, enjoining 
strict obedience, to the canons, and threatening severe penalties 
against all who opposed them. This brought matters to a 
point. The commissioners met and protested against the pro- 
clamation, and, considering the critical state in which the church 
and nation were placed, they agreed to renew the National 
Covenant.* This covenant was sworn and subscribed, with 
much solemnity, in the Greyfriars church, at Edinburgh, on the 
1st of March, 1G38, and constituted a bond of union which, ever 
after, jt was impossible to dissolve. 

The Covenanters "considered their cause as the cause of God, 
and associated with every thing that was noble and manly, whe- 
ther it related to this world or the next. Stimulated by such 
motives, every thing else was esteemed to be of no importance. 
They looked forward with the greatest solicitude to the meeting 
of a General Assembly, when they expected that all their griev- 
ances would be redressed, and pure and undefiled religion pro- 
moted. They were long thwarted in this, but, gaining strength 
and confidence by degrees, they at last succeeded, and met at 
Glasgow, on the 21st of November, 1038. Previous to the meet- 
ing, a solemn fast was observed. Immense multitudes flocked 
to the spot from all quarters, induced to repair thither by vari- 
ous motives. Alexander Henderson, minister of Leuchars in 
Fife, was chosen moderator, than whom a better qualified person 
could not have been selected. Possessed of a sound under- 
standing, great prudence, and competent learning, he was much 
respected in the church, and took a very active part in all the 
public business of that very busy period. The effects produced 
by this Assembly were very singular and permanent The 

* The National Covenant was first subscribed in 1580, by James 
VI., and his ; privy council, in testimony of their abhorrence of the 
Romish church, and of their determination to adhere to and defend 
the Protestant faith. A charge was then given by the king to all his 
subjects, of whatsoever rank, to subscribe this covenant. It was now, 
however, swOrn and subscribed with such additions as were adapted to 
the present condition of the church and nation. 
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king's commissioner attempted to take an active part in the 
business that came before them, but was opposed ; and, finding 
it in vain to try to carry any of the measures he had in commis- 
sion from Charles, retired in disgust, but not without explaining 
to his master how matters stood. He found himself in a very 
uneasy situation, and when they became quite refractory, he 
dismissed the Assembly, and interdicted them from transacting 
any business under pain of treason. Regardless of this, they 
declared that they would continue to sit as a legal Assembly, 
until they had made such arrangements as the necessitous state 
of the church demanded. This they literally fulfilled, and 
overturned what James and Charles had been so anxious to 
establish. They restored the Presbyterian form, condemned 
Episcopacy, excommunicated and deposed the two archbishops, 
and the greater number of the bishops, degrading the rest. 
They abrogated the dye Articles of Perth, and reformed, many 
abuses that had crept in. Before separating, and after they had 
finished what they thought requisite to be done, they claimed the 
right of holding Assemblies annually, or oftener if necessary. 
They concluded by soliciting his majesty's sanction of their 
acts ; but he was so much disgusted at their conduct, that no 
answer was returned. 9 ' 

Charles, piqued at this conduct of the Covenanters, urged 
on by Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, and supported by 
the English Papists, determined to subdue them by force of 
arms. The Covenanters, well aware that their late bold pro- 
ceedings would provoke his severe displeasure, prepared to 
maintain the measures on which they had resolved. They ac- 
cordingly collected an army, and chose an experienced officer, 
Alexander Lesly, afterwards earl of Leven, for their general. 
On being apprised that Charles was proceeding towards Scot- 
land with an army of twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse, by land, and that he had equipped a fleet with fire thou- 
sand troops to take possession of Leith, they immediately for- 
tified that port, and without loss of time set out to meet him. 
" The king's army, however, was lukewarm in the cause, where- 
as that of the Covenanters was zealous, and ready to follow 
their leaders wherever they might be desired. 1 hroughout the 
camp were colours, on which were inscribed, 'For Christ's 

own and covenant' Every method was employed to invi- 
ate the troops. They were addressed by the most popular 
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ministers, and frequent prayers to God were offered up for suc- 
cess. These, and such like means had the desired effect They 
had no doubt of the goodness. of their cause, nor of victory, if 
called into the field." 

But though thus prepared and resolved to maintain their 
cause by arms, they were, nevertheless, desirous to prevent hos- 
tilities. They, therefore, proposed a treaty, with the terms of 
which Charles, on considering the circumstances in which he 
was placed,, thought it prudent to comply. He agreed to with- 
draw his forces both by sea and land; promised to call a meet- 
ing of parliament, and of the General Assembly, for the adjust- 
ment of all differences, provided the Covenanters would disband 
their army in the space of forty-eight hours. Peace having 
been obtained on these conditions, the king's troops were with- 
drawn, those of the Covenanters were disbanded, and a General 
Assembly was appointed to be held at Edinburgh, in August, 
1639. This assembly took place at the time appointed. The 
enactments of the Assembly held at Glasgow in 1638, were 
strictly adhered to. It was proposed that the Covenant should 
be signed by all his majesty's subjects in Scotland, to which 
the king's commissioner evinced how willing he was to comply, 
by signing the Covenant himself, and promising to procure the 
ratification of their enactments, in the parliament which was to 
meet on the day after the dissolution of that Assembly. 

" The Assembly of 1638 may be regarded as one of the 
noblest efforts ever made by the church to assert her intrinsic 
independence, and the sole Headship of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Single martyrs have often borne witness to the same purpose ; 
single ministers, and even congregations, may have stood out 
boldly for the same truth; but here we have the whole church 
of Scotland, by her representatives, in her judicial capacity, 
lifting up her voice, and proclaiming, before the whole world, 
the sovereign rights of her Lord and King. No church, except 
one constituted on the Fresbyterial model, could have borne 
such a testimony, or gained such a triumph ; and the simple 
fact, that such a noble stand was once made by the Church of 
Scotland, ought to endear her to the hearts of all who, what- 
ever may be their denomination, are the genuine friends of li- 
berty, of the Christian religion, and of the best interests of 
mankind/' 
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CDAP. V. 

The king prorogues parliament — he determines to force Epis- 
copacy upon the Scots — he is defeated by the Covenanters- 
treaty of peace— the king visits Scotland—massacre of the 
Irish Protestants. 

1639—1641. 



Con-cur'rence, agreement curro 
de-lib-er-a'tions, considera- \ , ., 

tions / 

in-ex'or-a-ble, unyielding oro 

pe-cu'ni-a-ry, money peeunia 

pro-tract'ed, lengthened tractus 
m-vig'or-a-ted, strengthened vigor 
med-i-a'tion, interposition medius 
pro-oeed'ings, actions cedo 



In-dcm'ni-fied, repaid damnum 
con-cili-ate, gain cone&io 

in-sub-or-di-na'tion, disobe-l ■ *^ 

dience ) 

sub'ju-gate, subdue jugwm 

in-ter-mis'sion, cessation missus 
fe-roc'i-ty, fierceness /era 

tre-men'dous, dreadful tremo 

com-pu-ta'tion, calculation puto 



The ready concurrence of his majesty's commissioner in all 
the proceedings of the late General Assembly, inspired the 
Covenanters with the hope, that peace would be fairly esta- 
blished, Episcopacy abolished, and the Presbyterian form of 
religion, as settled by John Knox, effectually restored. But 
not so. The king was insincere; for no sooner did parliament 
begin to ratify the proceedings of the late Assembly, than he 
ordered it to be prorogued. In obedience to his command, the 
parliament broke up, but immediately sent commissioners to the 
king, requesting leave to resume their deliberations, to ratify 
the acts of the General Assembly, and thus restore peace, and 
tranquillity to a distracted country. Charles, however, was in* 
exorable, and though ill prepared for renewing hostilities, he 
determined to force Episcopacy upon the Scots, at all hazards. 
For many years he had been at variance with his English sub- 
jects, and had therefore prevented the parliament of England 
from assembling, but now that he was in the utmost distress for 
money to resume hostilities against Scotland, he summoned it 
to meet, with the hope of obtaining a pecuniary grant for that 
purpose. The English parliament, however, refused him the 
wished-for grant, and he was compelled to borrow money from 
the bishops and others, who were desirous that Episcopacy 
should be fully established in Scotland. With the money thus 
obtained, he once more fitted out an army, with which he pro. 
ceeded as far as Northallerton, determined to listen to no pro- 
posals of peace, unloss his will was admitted as the supreme 
law, in all ecclesiastical as well as political affairs. The Co- 
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venanters, however, found no difficulty in collecting forces. 
Those they had disbanded were easily called together, while 
the nobles and merchants readily supplied every thing necessary 
for a protracted war. Thus invigorated, they proceeded to 
meet the royal forces ; and, having defeated a detachment of 
them at Newbury-upon-Tyne, about five miles above Newcastle, 
the English nobles and commissioners from the Scottish camp, 
again brought Charles to a treaty. In the meantime, he sum- 
moned the English parliament, by whose mediation, he reluc- 
tantly agreed, that the Scots should enjoy religious liberty; 
that all his proceedings to confirm the establishment of Epis- 
copacy in Scotland, should henceforth be null and void, and 
that they should be indemnified for all the expense they had 
incurred in the late hostilities. The Scots, thus satisfied in all 
their demands, returned to their own country. 

To these conditions Charles had agreed with the utmost re- 
luctance. It would appear, however, that he secretly cherished 
the hope, that, by restoring the Presbyterian form of religion to 
the Scots, he would conciliate their affections, and obtain their 
assistance in overcoming the insubordination of the English par- 
liament. However this may be, it is certain, that in the follow- 
ing year, 1641, he again visited Scotland, and that the English 
parliament, on pretence of seeing that he was faithful in con. 
firming the articles of the late treaty with the Scots, appointed 
a committee to accompany him. Their real object, however, 
was to act as spies upon his conduct, and to prevent him from 
taking any measures to secure the services of the Scottish 
nation, against their encroachments on the royal prerogative. 
During this visit, Charles ratified all the articles of the late 
treaty with the Scots, conferred upon them many favours, and, 
in token oi his sincerity, attended the ministrations of the 
Presbyterian clergy; but the watchfulness of the commissioners 
prevented him from concerting any measures for obtaining their 
aid against the English. 

When Charles was about to leave Scotland, a messenger ar- 
rived with tidings of the cruel massacre of the Protestants of 
Ireland by the Roman Catholics. The avowed object of the 
leaders in this insurrection, was to subjugate the parliament of 
England and the Scottish army, and make common cause with 
the king in his struggle for arbitrary power. " The scene of 
slaughter opened on the 23d of October, 1641, continuing with- 
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out intermission for several months. The Protestants of Ulster 
were attacked with a savage ferocity, unparalleled in the annals 
of civilisation. No mercy was shown to sex or rank, age or 
infancy. The mother was reserred only to see her helpless 
children butchered before her eyes, and then to suffer the same 
fate. Some wretches were prevailed upon, by the promises of 
life, to become the executioners of their dearest relatives; and, 
after having incurred this tremendous guilt, were executed in 
their turn. Others, after being tempted by the same promise to 
disown their faith and conform to the Popish rites, were coolly 
told that, lest they should relapse, it would be charity to send 
them immediately to heaven, and were forthwith put to death. 
In these tragical scenes, the women, under the influence of re- 
ligious frenzy, were as active as the men; and mere children, 
hardly able to wield the knife, were urged by their parents to 
stain their little hands in blood. But time would fail us to 
recount the cruelties and indignities committed on the unhappy 
Protestants. Suffice it to add, that, during the whole period 
of the rebellion, according to the most moderate computation, 
no less than a hundred and fifty thousand fell victims to the 
vengeance of Popery." 

The massacre of the Irish Protestants is another shocking 
instance of the sanguinary spirit of the Romish Church. Put- 
ting heretics, that is, Protestants, to death, is regarded by 
Papists as a work of merit— a work which entitles them to 
eternal glory. Such, however, is not the doctrine of the Bible. 
Salration through Christ is what it invariably teaches ; and till 
the Church of Rome sets up the Bible for its standard, and puts 
it into the hands of all its members, it will ever be found perse- 
cuting the followers of the Lamb. Therefore it is that, at the 
present day, Protestants in the more Popish districts of Ireland, 
often become the victims of savage cruelty. If such, then, be 
the consequences of the want of Bible instruction, how highly 
ought that instruction to be valued by those who enjoy it, and 
how carefully should they act in accordance with its holy and 
benign principles ! 
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CHAP. VI. 

Charles continues his disputes with the English parliament 
— Solemn League and Covenant — war between the king 
and parliament — defeat of the king's troops — he intrusts 
himself to the Scots. 

1641—1645. 

Ad-min-is-tra'tion, man-| dWftr 

agement J 

n-dl-i 



in-di-vid'u-als, persons viduo 

un-for'tu-nate4y,unhappUy/(w*tuna 
ex-pe'dient, proper pedis 

rev e-nue, income vertio 

al-li'ance, conjunction ligo 

un-lim'it-ed, boundless Umitus 



Re-pug'nant, contrary pugna 
sub-ver'sive, destructive versus 
de-lib-er-a'tion, thought liber 

sym'pa-thy, compassion pathos 
un-en'vi-a-ble, not desir- \ ^. 

able / 

ap-pa'rent, evident pareo 

humi 



hu-mil'i-a-ting, humbling humus 
Charles, on his departure from Scotland, left the administra- 
tion of government to individuals who enjoyed the confidence of 
the people; and having also settled the church upon a legal 
foundation, all causes of complaint were removed, and nothing 
was now wanting, but a season of tranquillity, to give stability to 
the arrangements he had made. But his desire for arbitrary 
power had led him into many disputes with the English parlia- 
ment, which, after his return from Scotland, were unhappily 
continued. The Scots, on perceiving what must be the issue 
of these contentions, respectfully advised his majesty to make 
such concessions to the parliament as were consistent with the 
dignity of the crown, and the rights of Englishmen. This, how- 
ever, he unfortunately rejected; and the Scots, dreading tliat, 
if successful in his efforts to obtain absolute authority, he might 
revoke the act for establishing Presbyterianism, found it expe- 
dient to form a league with the English parliament, of whom the 
greater number were favourable to the Presbyterian form of dis- 
cipline. For the purpose of promoting the Reformation of 
religion, preserving the honour and happiness of the king, and 
securing the peace and safety of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
a Solemn League and Covenant was formed, in 1643, between 
the Scots and the parliament of England. 

In the meantime, Charles and the English parliament were 
making mutual preparations for war. The king had every 
difficulty to contend with in raising forces, the greatest of which 
was the want of money; whereas the parliament had the whole 
revenue of the country at their command. In addition to the 
forces they thereby raised in England, they also obtained an 
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army from Scotland, under the command of Lesly, earl of Leven. 
For the services of this army, consisting of eighteen thousand foot 
and three thousand horse, the English parliament agreed to pay 
thirty thousand pounds a month. This army in alliance with 
the parliamentary forces, under the command of Oliver Crom- 
well, engaged with the king's troops at Marston-moor, about 
eight miles from York, on the 2d of July, 1644 The king's 
troops were commanded by the duke of Newcastle and prince 
Rupert, one of his majesty's nephews. Fifty thousand British 
soldiers were on that day led to mutual slaughter. The contest 
was long and terrible ; but after the utmost efforts of courage by 
both parties, victory wholly turned to the side of parliament. 

This important battle was followed by others of less note, in 
which the king was generally unsuccessful, but on the 14th of 
June, 1645, he met with a signal defeat at Naseby. Astonished 
at his defeat, he retired into Wales with the remains of his 
cavalry. Wales, in general, was well-affected to his cause, and 
he resolved to abide in that country, till he should receive ad- 
ditional troops from Ireland and the Continent, or till he could 
unite the shattered remains of his army with the forces of 
Montrose, to whom he now looked as the stay of his falling 
fortune. 

Montrose had at first attached himself to the Covenanters, but, 
soon after the commencement of the civil war, he devoted him- 
self to the service of the king. Having raised a small army, 
he gained numerous advantages over the Covenanters in the 
northern parts of Scotland. Elated with success, he ventured 
to the south, that he might ally himself to the king's troops, and 
thereby give more effectual opposition to the parliamentary 
forces. But, on hearing of his approach, the earl of Leven 
hastened to oppose him, and engaged with him in battle at 
Fhiliphaugh, in the parish of Selkirk. Here, Montrose was 
completely routed; and, after a fruitless attempt to raise new 
forces, was compelled to flee to a foreign land. 

Disappointed of the foreign aid, and deprived of the assis- 
tance of Montrose, on which he was depending, Charles was 
now totally unable to contend with the parliament His cabinet 
had been seized at the battle of Naseby, and the letters it con- 
tained fully discovered all the plans he had devised for the 
destruction of his enemies, and possessing himself of unlimited 
power? A complete barrier was thus raised against a reconci- 
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liation between him and the English nation. In this crisis, he 
hesitated whether to surrender to the parliament, or flee for pro- 
tection to the Scottish camp. Both were highly repugnant to 
his feelings. The English parliament were not so much op- 
posed as the Scots to Episcopacy, which he regarded as the chief 
pillar of his throne, but their political principles were utterly 
democratic — wholly subversire of kingly power. On the other 
hand, the Scots, though utterly opposed to Episcopacy, on which 
his heart was set, were favourable to monarchy. After much 
deliberation, he resolved to intrust himself into their hands, 
hoping, that gratitude for his late abolition of Episcopacy in 
Scotland, sympathy in his present forlorn circumstances, toge- 
ther with the confidence he reposed in them, would induce them 
to turn their arms against their allies, in his defence. It would 
appear that Montreville, the French ambassador, had, previous 
to this resolution, carried on a negotiation with the Scots, and 
that he had given Charles to understand that they would receive 
him, and co-operate with him in the recovery of his just rights. 
However this may be, Charles, on the 5th of May, 1646, went 
over to the Scots, then encamped before Newark. This step 
filled all men with consternation, and placed the Scots in very 
unenviable circumstances. They, however, received hiin with 
all due respect, but, having raised an army to assist the English 
parliament in bringing him to a due exercise of the regal 
power, they were bound in honour to maintain the cause in 
which they were engaged. 

That the Scots did every thing they consistently could, to 
restore Charles to his just rights, will hereafter be apparent. 
In the meantime it may be remarked, that they were far from 
exulting in his humiliating circumstances. They respected him 
as their native prince, sympathized with him in his unhappy 
condition, and were restrained, only by a sense of duty to them* 
selves, and to those with whom they were now associated, from 
taking arms in his behalf. The conflict they sustained, between 
affection and duty, was doubtless keen. But affection ought, in 
no case, to deter from the fulfilment of duty, and, however pain- 
ful to our natural feelings the discharge of it may be, it is better 
that these should be wounded, than that we should wound the 
conscience, by violating any lawful and solemn engagement. 
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CHAP.* VII. 

Proposals of the Scots to the king — his obstinacy — he is de- 
livered to the English parliament — the duke of Hamilton 
attempts his rescue— failure of the attempt— execution of 
the king — notice of the Westminster Assembly, 

1646—1649. 



Un-so-lic'it-ed, not desired solicitus 
ig-no-min'i-ous, disgraceful nomen 
con-cil'i-ate, reconcile concilio 
iii-fat'u-a-ted, foolish fatuus 

pro-ject'ed, set on foot jaclus 

pro-vis'ion, previous stipu-) . 
lation / 



E-la'ted, puffed up latum 

non'de-script, not described scriptut 
ju-ris-dic'tion, authority./ wrw cUctus 
av'e-nues, roads venio 

per-va'ded, passed through vado 
m-orMi-nate, immoderate ordinis 
di-rec'to-ry, guide rectus 

In order to show that his majesty's coming to their camp, was 
his own act, and altogether unsolicited hy them, the Scots im- 
mediately apprised the English parliament of his arrival. Un- 
willing to deliver up their king to ignominious treatment, they, 
with a view to conciliate the parliament, prevailed upon him to 
surrender Newark, and all the other fortresses then in his pos- 
session, and exerted their whole influence to obtain for him 
the most favourable terms. They, moreover, promised that, if 
he would sign the covenant, which would have gone far to satis- 
fy a great number of the English parliament, then chiefly com- 
posed of Presbyterians, they would hazard their lives and 
fortunes to re-establish him on the English throne. Charles, 
however, was deaf to all their proposals. Nothing would satisfy 
him but restoration to unlimited power in church and state. 
Long did they plead, tenderly did they remonstrate with him, 
and affectionately did they warn him of the danger to which he 
was exposed. But all was in vain. The infatuated monarch 
clung to his own opinions, and, after every attempt to bring him 
to comply with their reasonable requests, they were, on the 28th 
of January, 1647, reluctantly compelled to deliver him into the 
hands of the English parliament. It has been said that the 
Scots received a large sum of money for giving up the king, but 
this is a calumny which needs not to be refuted. The money 
they received was due for their military services — the arrears of 
the thirty thousand pounds a month which the parliament 
engaged to pay them, when the war commenced. 

In the following year, 1648, an enterprise was " projected by 
the duke of Hamilton, the professed object of which was to 
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rescue Charles out of the hands of the English army, who were" 
now under the command of Cromwell, and had obtained, by force, 
possession of the king's person. This ill-feted expedition was 
condemned by the Scottish Covenanters, because no provision 
was made, in the event of its success, that the king would secure 
the liberties of the nation, according to the terms of the Cove- 
nant These terms, indeed, bound them to ' stand to the defence 
of our dread Sovereign, the king's majesty, his person, and 
authority; 9 but, at the same time, 'to the defence of the liberties 
and laws of the kingdom.' But, though the church protested 
against this enterprise, it was sanctioned by parliament, and 
Hamilton dragged a reluctant army of fifteen thousand men into 
England, where, as might have been expected, from the total 
want of spirit and mutual confidence among those who com- 
posed it, they were easily routed by the English army, under 
Cromwell, at Preston, with the loss of two thousand killed, and 
eight thousand prisoners." The duke of Hamilton, and other 
commanders of this army, were imprisoned, and subsequently 
put to death. 

" This battle, fatal to so many of our countrymen, proved 
fatal also to the unfortunate and infatuated monarch. The sec- 
tarian army, so called because it was composed of various sects 
in religion, elated with their successes, repaired to London, and 
took the administration into their own hands. Their first 
step was to purge the House of Commons, by excluding all the 
Presbyterian members, which was done by a guard of soldiers 
under the command of colonel Pride. The Commons being 
thus reduced to Independents, and wholly at the command of 
the army, Charles Stuart was brought before this nondescript 
tribunal, and having refused to own their jurisdiction, he was 
condemned as a traitor to his country, and ordered to be be- 
headed. The awful sentence was carried into execution on the 
30th of January, 1649, before an immense concourse of specta- 
tors. Cannons were planted at all the avenues leading to the 
place of execution, ready to be discharged on the multitude in 
case of a tumult; and when the axe fell on the neck of the un- 
happy monarch, and the executioner exposed the bleeding head 
to public view, a shudder of horror and astonishment pervaded 
the mass, from which they had not recovered when a troop of 
dragoons rushed forward and dispersed the crowd. 

" Thus perished Charles I., in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
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and twenty-fourth of his reign. His private virtues have been 
much extolled, but all are at least agreed that his bigotry, his 
stubbornness, and, above all, his proud desire of an inordinate 
power, which he refused to share unless with the prelates, 
brought misery upon his country, and ruin upon himself. His 
life was a series of political blunders, and his death little better 
than a judicial murder." 

During the civil commotions of this period, the English parlia- 
ment enacted, that an assembly of learned divines should be held 
for settling the government of the church. Ninety-eight of the 
most eminent clergymen from all parts of England, accordingly 
met at Westminster, on the 1st of July, 1G43. Scotland and 
England having, shortly after this, been united by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, Commissioners were sent by the Scottish 
church, at the request of the English parliament, to assist in 
the deliberations of the Westminster assembly. These were 
Messrs. Alexander Henderson, Robert Douglas, Samuel Ruth- 
erford, Robert Baillie, and George Gillespie, ministers; John, 
earl of Cassilis; John, lord Maitland ; and Sir Archibald John- 
ston, of Warriston, ruling elders. The Confession of Faith, 
Catechisms Larger and Shorter, Directory for public Worship, 
and the Form of Presbyterial Church-government, were drawn 
up by this assembly of divines, and afterwards approved and 
ratified by acts of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. " These acts of approbation by the church were subse- 
quently ratified by parliament; and thus, so far as Scotland was 
concerned, the stipulations of the Solemn League were cordially 
and honourably fulfilled." , 

Thus, during a season of civil commotions, were the standards 
of our church compiled, and that in a manner so strictly in 
accordance with the Word of God, that it has not been necess- 
ary to alter them to this day. They were composed by men not 
only of great learning, but also of sound religious principles 
and exalted piety. In the Shorter Catechism alone— the best 
compendium of Christian doctrine and duty ever composed 
by nninspired men— we have a rich legacy. Let the young, 
therefore, esteem it as an invaluable boon, and regard it as a 
book, which explains, with admirable beauty and precision, the 
faith and practice of the Bible. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Charles IL is conditionally proclaimed king of Scotland— he 
agrees to the conditions and ascends the throne — Cromwell 
invades Scotland — the Scots are defeated at Dunbar— battle 
of Worcester and escape of the king, 
1649—1651. 



Con-vert'ed, turned verto 

la-ment'ing, bewailing lamentor 

pro-vi'ded, stipulated video 

af-fec'tion, love factxu 

con-duct'ed, managed > d 
re-duc'tion, conquest / 

nom'in-al, in name only nomen 



Des'per-ate, furious epero 

mor tal-ly, to death mortis 
ad-ven'tures, enterprises ventus 

fi-del'i-ty, faithfulness \ - . 

con'fl-denee, trust J *™* 

in'stru-ments, agents struo 

in'oi-dent, event eadd 



After the execution of Charles I. , England was converted into 
a republic or commonwealth, governed by parliament, without a 
king. The Scots, however, true to the covenant they had em- 
braced, resolved to maintain the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Lamenting the tragical end of their late king, which it 
was impossible for them to prevent, they immediately proclaimed 
his son, Charles II., then on the Continent, as their lawful sove- 
reign. But though thus proclaimed, it was at the same time 
provided, that he should not ascend the throne till he had sub- 
scribed the covenant. This was the only way by which they 
could secure their civil and religious liberties. They therefore 
despatched ambassadors to Charles, inviting him to occupy the 
throne, on the condition now adverted to. Montrose, however, 
entreated him not to accept of a crown on such dishonourable 
terms, and undertook to set him on the throne, free and un- 
fettered. Charles, secretly unwilling to submit to the proposed 
condition, artfully delayed ratifying the treaty, till he should 
learn the success of the enterprise which Montrose had pro- 
jected. 

Having raised about five hundred men, and obtained supplies 
of money, arms, and ships from various quarters on the Continent, 
Montrose immediately set sail for the Orkneys, where he in- 
creased the number of his troops to fourteen hundred. With 
these he proceeded to Caithness, hoping that affection for the 
young king, and the fame of his own former exploits, would in- 
duce the Highlanders to join his standard. In this, however, 
he was disappointed, and, being met by a party of cavalry in 
Ross-shire, he was totally defeated, taken prisoner, and, in a 
few days, tried and executed at Edinburgh. 
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On learning the fate of Montrose, Charles, perceiving that be 
could not better himself, gave his royal promise to subscribe 
the covenant Having embarked in a small squadron, he shaped 
his course for the shores of Scotland, and arrived at the mouth 
of the Spey, on the 23d of June, 1650. He was, however, not 
permitted to land till he had signed the covenant — an act which 
was evidently not sincere. At Edinburgh he was received with 
every mark of respect; and the people, " confiding in his pro- 
fessions of attachment to their religion, were overjoyed at the 
arrival of their prince." Parliament provided liberally for the 
maintenance of his household, but took special care to remove 
from his counsels all who were known to have an aversion to the 
covenant. 

In the meanwhile, the proceedings of the Scots were highly 
offensive to the English commonwealth. Determined, them- 
selves, to have no king, it was their desire that Scotland should 
also become republican. The seating of Charles on the Scot- 
tish throne was, therefore, an act which they could not endure. 
Conceiving that the Scots would now second the exertions of 
their king, to obtain the English throne, they resolved to invade 
their country and reduce it to subjection. An army* of sixteen 
thousand men was accordingly intrusted to Oliver Cromwell, 
with which he immediately proceeded to Scotland. 

Sir David Leslie was appointed to command the Scottish army. 
His plans of defence were so skilfully conducted, that Cromwell, 
in despair, had resolved to abandon the enterprise. Both 
armies were at this time in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. Leslie 
had all along avoided a field engagement, but the committee 
of war now urged him to engage in open conflict Yielding to 
their solicitations, he left his vantage ground, and his army fell 
a prey to the despairing English. About three thousand fell in 
the battle and pursuit, and about twice that number were taken 
prisoners. Cromwell, improving his advantage, made himself 
master of Edinburgh and Leith, while the remnant of the Scot- 
tish army fled to Stirling. 

The defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king as a fortu- 
nate event, and he secretly rejoiced over it His authority 
had hitherto been merely nominal, his bosom friends had been 
dismissed from his counsels, and his coronation had purposely 
been delayed. Parliament, however, having met at Perth, soon 
after the battle of Dunbar, the duke of Hamilton, Lauderdale, 
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and souie more of his personal friends, were, upon certain con- 
ditions, admitted to a share of the civil and military employ- 
ments of the kingdom. He was crowned at Scone, on the 1st 
January, 1651, with great pomp and solemnity, and soon after- 
wards was permitted to command the army, along with his 
friend the duke of Hamilton and Sir David Leslie. 

Charles, having placed himself at the head of his troops, 
encamped at Torwood, in a very advantageous situation. The 
town of Stirling lay at his back, and the plentiful county of 
Fife supplied him with provisions. For about six weeks, Crom- 
well, in vain, attempted to draw him from this favourable posi- 
tion. Finding it impossible to bring him to an engagement, he 
passed over with his whole army into Fife, in order to cut off 
the king's supply of provisions* This being effected, Charles 
immediately abandoned Torwood, and boldly marched into 
England, with an army of fourteen thousand men. The Eng- 
lish, having no notice of his design, were not prepared to join 
him, and when he arrived at Worcester, his forces were not 
much increased in number. 

No sooner had Charles left Scotland, than Cromwell, leaving 
the reduction of that country to be completed by general Monk, 
followed the young monarch into England. " With an army of 
thirty thousand men, be attacked Worcester on all sides ; and 
Charles, after beholding the ruin of his cause, and giving many 
proofs of personal valour, was obliged to have recourse to flight. 
The duke of Hamilton, who made a desperate resistance, was 
mortally wounded, and the Scots were all eitherki lied or taken. 
The prisoners, to the number of eight thousand, were sold as 
slaves to the American planters." This decisive engagement 
took place on the 3d of September, 1651. 

When Charles left Worcester, he was attended by Leslie, 
the Scottish general, and a party of horse. In the same night, 
however, he found it expedient to withdraw from all his friends, 
and, by the direction of the earl of Derby, went to Boscobel, a 
lone house on the borders of Staffordshire, inhabited by one 
Penderell, an obscure but honest farmer. Here, he continued 
for some days, in the disguise of a peasant, employed in cutting 
faggots along with the farmer and his brothers. For better con- 
cealment he one day mounted a spreading oak, since called the 
Jloyal Oak, While sheltered among its branches, several per- 
sons passed below in search of him, and expressed, in his hear- 
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ing, their earnest desire of seizing him. After many other 
romantic adventures, in which he was obliged to assume new 
disguises, and intrust himself to other friends, he found a small 
vessel at Shoreham, in Sussex, in which he embarked, and 
arrived safely at Fieschamp,* in Normandy. Thus, after a con- 
cealment of forty-one days, during which the secret of his life 
had been intrusted to forty different individuals, he escaped 
from the rage of the English army. 

The fidelity of the individuals to whom Charles intrusted 
himself is certainly to be admired. By affording him a hiding 
place, and facilitating his escape, they became the instrument* 
of saving a life, which Providence had destined still to be pre- 
served. This incident reminds us that confidence is a thing net to 
be betrayed. Nothing is more hateful than the treachery of hiin 
who is intrusted with the secret of another, while he who is 
faithful, not only does honour to himself, but frequently ad- 
vances the interests of the confiding party. " Confidence in an 
unfaithful man," saith the Scripture, "in time of trouble, is like 
a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint," which, when any stress 
is laid upon them, not only fail, but cause uneasiness and pain. 



CHAP. IX. 



Cromwell usurps the supreme authority— proceedings of the 
English army after CromwelVs death— interference of 
general Monk— restoration of Charles Ih— condition of 
Scotland. 

1651—1660. 



E-ject'ed, thrust out jaetvu 

com-po'sure, settlement positus 
leg'is-la-tive, law-making legis 
di-rec'tions, orders rectus 

pres'i-dent, chief person sedeo 
an-nounce'ment, intimation nuncio 
dep-u-ta'tion,' commissioners puto 
pro-hib'it-ed, forbidden) jkaWfw 
ex-hi-bi tion, view J 



In-va'ded, encroached upon vade 
con'fi-dent-ly, positively ftde* 
ex-pec-ta'tions, hopes spectu* 

con-trast'ed, placed in op- \ Ho 

position / 

de-gen'er-a-cy, decay in 1 H9 

goodness ) * 

des-e-cra'tion, profanation saeer 
pre-vaU'ing, predominant valeo 



From the battle of Worcester, Cromwell returned in triumph 
to London. Elated by success, and having the whole army at 
his command, he soon aspired to the entire government of the 
country. As soon, therefore, as an opportunity occurred, he 
dismissed the parliament, locked the doors of the parliament- 

Fieschamp= Fe-a-shong\ 
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house, and, under the title of Protector, governed the affairs of 
the nation with all the dignity and authority of a king. 

Whilst Cromwell was thus exalting himself to supreme 
authority in England, general Monk was engaged in the reduc- 
tion of Scotland. Having completed this work, the government 
of both kingdoms was conducted according to the will of Crom- 
well. The death of this usurper, in 1658, brought this state of 
matters to a speedy close. His son, Richard, succeeded him 
in the protectorship, but being esteemed unworthy of such an. 
exalted situation, he soon found it necessary to resign. The 
remnant of the parliament which Cromwell had dismissed, and 
by whose orders the late king had been beheaded, was then 
re-instated by the army. Contrary to their expectation, how- 
ever, parliament was no sooner re-instated, than it proceeded 
to abridge the military power. Its meetings were therefore im- 
mediately interrupted by the army, from which nothing was 
expected by the people but the commission of some fearful 
outrage. 

General Monk, who was still at the head of a large force in 
Scotland, beheld these proceedings with alarm. He therefore 
proceeded towards England with eight thousand veteran troops. 
On coming within a few miles of London, the parliament was 
restored, and such forces as remained in that city were ordered 
to country quarters. The Presbyterian party, who had been 
ejected previous to the trial of Charles I., now resumed their 
seats in parliament, and finding themselves to be the majority, 
they enacted several statutes for the present composure of the 
kingdom, dissolved themselves as a legislative body, and gave 
orders for the immediate assembling of a new parliament. 

Monk had secretly resolved to put an end to the common- 
wealth, and to restore the king. The members of the new 
parliament were the friends of monarchy, and the way was now 
open for the restoration of Charles. No one, however, had yet 
ventured to make the proposal. At length general Monk, 
having sufficiently sounded the inclinations of the members, gave 
directions to the president of the council to inform them, that 
Sir Johu Granville, one of the king's servants, was now at the 
door with a letter from his majesty to the parliament. This 
announcement was received with the loudest acclamations; 
Granville was immediately admitted, and the letter, accom- 
panied with a declaration of his majesty's designs, was eagerly 
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read. In this declaration, he promised a free pardon to all hi* 
subjects, except those whom parliament might not be disposed 
to forgive ; he also promised complete liberty of consience in 
matters of religion, and avowed his willingness to consent to any 
act of parliament which might secure it. A universal assent was 
given by parliament to these proposals, and a deputation was 
immediately despatched to invite him to the throne. 

Whilst Monk was thus successful in reconciling the English, 
measures had also been taken to reconcile the Scots, and the 
Irish were equally disposed to acknowledge him as their sove- 
reign. With the full consent of the three kingdoms, Charles 
was proclaimed at London on the 4th of May, 1660; at Edin- 
burgh on the 14th; and, on the 29th of the same month, he 
entered London amidst the joyful acclamations of his subjects. 

The restoration of Charles was no where hailed with greater 
joy than in Scotland. During the government of Cromwell, the 
meetings of the Scottish parliament were suppressed, and the 
people loaded with heavy taxes. The liberties of the church 
were also invaded, so much so indeed, that the General Assem- 
bly of 1653 was dismissed by a body of armed men, by whom 
its members were conducted a mile out of town, and prohibited 
from meeting any where above three in number. Against this 
state of matters, effected by a victorious army, it was needless 
to contend; but now that Charles was restored, the Scots con- 
fidently expected that, as they had received and crowned him 
as their king, when he was disowned by the English, and that, 
as he had then subscribed the covenant, and engaged to support 
the Presbyterian religion, he would, on his accession to power, 
evince his gratitude, and fulfil his pledge, by relieving them from 
oppression, and by, at least, not interfering with their religion. 

How much Charles disappointed these expectations will 
shortly be discovered; in the meantime it may be remarked that, 
notwithstanding the civil oppressions and ecclesiastical en- 
croachments of Cromwell, religion prospered in no ordinary 
degree. " At the king's return," says one, " every parish had 
a minister, every village had a school, and almost every family 
had a Bible. In most parts of the country, all the children of 
age could read the Scriptures, and were supplied with Bibles 
either by their parents or ministers. Every minister maintained 
the doctrines of the Confession of Faith, framed at Westminster, 
and, while a Presbytery stood, none of them could, with imptt- 
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nity, be scandalous in their lives, or negligent in their office* 
I have lived many years in a parish, where I never heard an 
oath; and you might have ridden many miles before you heard 
any. Also, you could not, for a great part of the country, have 
lodged in a family where the Lord was not worshipped, by 
reading, singing, and public prayer. None complained more 
of our church government than the tavern keepers; whose ordi- 
nary lamentation was— their trade was broken, people were 
become so sober." 

This exhibition of Scotland's religion and morality at the 
restoration of Charles II., when contrasted with the aspect of 
our country in the present day, at once excites our admiration, 
and discovers our degeneracy. Disobedience to parents, pro- 
fane swearing, drunkenness, Sabbath desecration, and neglect, 
if not contempt, of religious ordinances, are the prevailing evils 
of our time.. That Scotland may again be, what she once was 
—a praise throughout all the churches — the means of religious 
instruction, both for old and young, must be more abundantly 
provided; the wicked must forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts ; and the throne of the Eternal assailed, as' it 
were, by constant, fervent, and united prayer. Thus, and thus 
alone, may our nation once more be exalted by righteousness ; 
and sin, which is the reproach of any people, no longer be 
triumphant in our land. 



chap. x. 
Charles proceeds to re-establish Episcopacy— proceedings of 
the Scottish parliament— martyrdom of the Marquis of 
Argyle and Mr. James Guthrie — Episcopacy estaMisfad in 
Scotland— persecution of tfie Covenanters. 
1660—1666. 

Prin'ci-pal, chief eapio Sat-is-fac'tory, pleasing satis f actus 

pal'pa-ble, gross pcupo se-di'tious, treasonable itus 

lm-plic'it, unreserved plico di-rect'ing, addressing rectus 

dis-po-si'tion, temper positus in-dem'ni-ty, security \ , 

tenVpo-ral, worldly • temporis against punishment > «<wmw»» 

ex'e-cu-ted, discharged secutus tri-bu'nal, judgment seat tribus 

un-con-sti-tu'tion-al, con-1 ad'vo-ca-ting, pleading vocatus 

trary to law / suaum des-o-la'tion, destruction solus 

The Scottish and English Presbyterians were the principal 
instruments in the restoration of Charles II.; but, in their 
eagerness to set him on the throne, they were guilty of a palpa- 
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ble neglect Instead of binding him to maintain the Presby- 
terian religion, they reposed implicit confidence in the goodness 
of his disposition, and believed that gratitude alone would 
prompt him to such a measure. Charles, however. Mas no 
sooner seated on the throne, than he began to overturn Pres~ 
byterianism both in England and Scotland. The English 
Presbyterians were required to conform to the rites of Episco- 
pacy, and to comply with other measures equally repugnant to 
their religious principles. Rather than submit to these condi- 
tions, two thousand of the clergy, in one day, resigned their 
livings. Having thus sacrificed their temporal interests to their 
religious opinions, they hoped to be permitted to worship God 
in their own way. But this also was denied them, and they 
continued to be more or less persecuted, throughout this and 
the following reign. 

The first Scottish parliament after the restoration was held in 
166 1 . To this parliament, the earl of Middleton, being zealous for 
Episcopacy, was appointed commissioner, an office which he exe- 
cuted in a manner most satisfactory to the king, but utterly disa- 
greeable tothe Scottish people. "The proceedings of the Scottish 
parliament from 1633 to 1660 were declared irregular and un- 
constitutional; the National Covenant and Solemn League were 
condemned as unlawful oaths; the Glasgow Assembly of 1638, 
denounced as an unlawful and seditious meeting ; and the order- 
ing of the government of the church was declared to be an in- 
herent right of the crown." 

The last of these acts, declaring the right of the king to order 
the government of the church, was a virtual restoration of Epis- 
copacy. But, ere this mode of worship, so obnoxious to the 
great body of the Scottish nation, could, with any prospect of 
success, be declared the established religion of the country, it 
was necessary that two individuals should be removed from the 
stage of time. These were the noble marquis of Argyle and 
Mr. James Guthrie, minister of Stirling — the great supporters of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. The king, with a view to pre- 
vent Argyle from opposing the measures he designed, soon after 
his restoration, invited him to court, as if he meant to treat him 
as a friend. But on arriving at London, the king refused to see 
him, ordered him to be sent to the Tower, and there detained a 
prisoner. Previous to the meeting of the first Scottish parlia- 
ment, however, he was sent back to Scotland, confined in Edin- 
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burgh castle, and ultimately brought to trial. The chief things 
of which he was accused, were signing the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and complying with the government of Cromwell. 
Of these crimes, if crimes they can be called, his judges were 
as guilty as himself. To them, however, the king's pardon had 
been extended, and they at last pronounced him guilty of high 
treason, and adjudged him to be executed as a traitor, his head 
to be severed from his body, at the cross of Edinburgh, and 
affixed on the tolbooth of that city. " Upon receiving sentence, 
he offered to speak, but the trumpets sounding, he stopt till 
they ended, and then said, * I had the honour to set the crown 
on the king's head, and now he hastens me to a better crown 
than his own.' Directing himself to the commissioner and par- 
liament, he said, " You have the indemnity of an earthly king 
among your hands, and have denied me a share in that ; but you 
cannot hinder me from the indemnity of the King of kings; and 
shortly you must stand before His tribunal, I pray He mete not 
out such measure to you as you have done to me, when you are 
called to an account for all your doings, and this amongst the 
rest'" He was brought to the scaffold on Monday, the 37th 
of May, 166 1, the second day after his sentence was pronounced. 
Having made a seasonable speech, he kneeled down most 
cheerfully and engaged in prayer. He then gave the signal 
that he was ready to depart, and the instrument called the 
Maiden, struck off his head, which, in terras of the sentence, 
was. fixed on the west end of the tolbooth, as a monument of the 
parliament's injustice and the nation's misery. 

Thus died the noble marquis of Argyle, the first martyr to reli- 
gion since the Reformation from Popery. His death, however, 
was, in a few days, followed by that of Mr. James Guthrie. This 
eminent man maintained and inculcated the doctrine that the 
Lord Jesus Christ was the sole Head of the church, and that 
the ordering of church-government by the king was contrary to 
the Scriptures. Having refused to renounce this doctrine, so 
monstrous in the eyes of the court, though fully established in 
the Word of God, he was put to death on the first of June, 1661, 
that others might be deterred from advocating the same princi- 
ple, and that less opposition might be offered to government 
in establishing Episcopacy. 

Charles, now delivered from all fear of opposition from these 
distinguished individuals, declared Episcopacy to be the esta- 
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blished religion of Scotland. He accordingly appointed bishops; 
ordered the clergy and people to acknowledge him as supreme 
head of the church ; enjoined them to renounce the Covenant ; 
and subjected those who should refuse to heavy penalties. 

In consequence of these arbitrary measures, " three hundred 
and fifty parish churches were at once declared vacant ; new 
ministers sought for all over the kingdom ; and the churches 
filled with men of the most abandoned characters. No candi- 
date was so ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The people, 
who were extremely devoted to their former ministers, could 
not conceal their indignation against these intruders, whose de- 
baucheries filled them with horror. They followed the ejected 
clergymen to the woods and mountains, where multitudes as- 
sembled to listen to their pious discourses; and while this 
pleasure was allowed them, they discovered no symptoms of 
resistance. But when the Scottish parliament, which was wholly 
under the influence of the court, framed a law against conven- 
ticles, that is, religious assemblies, the people took the alarm; 
—and the cruelties and oppressions, exercised in enforcing this 
law, at last roused them to take arms in self-defence. 9 ' 

It is universally acknowledged that Charles gave himself 
little or no concern about religion, and that Episcopacy was 
re-established, not for its own sake, but in order to put down 
the spirit of freedom which characterized the Presbyterians, and 
to prepare the way for Popery and arbitrary power. The man- 
agement of public affairs was committed by the king to persons 
who were seldom sober, and Middleton, his commissioner, is 
said to have frequently been unable to keep his seat on the 
throne in the parliament-house, by reason of drunkenness. The 
bloody acts, which afterwards filled the kingdom with desola- 
tion, were passed in their drunken revels, and thus, in place .of 
being the ministers of God for good, they were the instruments 
of horrid cruelty. 

In the character of rulers and legislators we are deeply in- 
terested. It is generally thought sufficient, if they be able men 
— men deeply versed in politics. Such, however, is not the 
only quality of which they ought to be possessed. They should 
also be men who fear God — men of truth, hating covetousness. 
It is only when these characteristics are combined, that they 
will legislate and rule for the advancement of God's glory, in 
which the true greatness of a nation assuredly consists. 
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CHAP. XI. 



Rising of the western counties — rout at Pentland hills — indul- 
gences to the clergy — severe act against conventicles — Lau- 
derdale is appointed minister for Scotland — tyranny of his 
administration. 

1666—1678. 



Con-duet'ed, behaved ductus 

man-i-fes' to, declaration manifestus 
se-ver'i-ty, rigour severus 

de-sert'ed, forsaken sertum 

min-is-tra'tions, services minister 
con-vent'i-cles, assemblies) 

for worship / vmtu * 

res'o-luta, determined J eolutas 



Com'mon-al-ty, common \ 

people J munu8 

e-spe'cial-ly, particularly specio 
ex-act'ed, demanded actus 

ex-pe'dient, device pedis 

con-junc'tion, union junctus 



" The inhabitants of the western counties, where religious 
zeal has always been more ardent than in any other part of Scot- 
land, now rose in arms, to the number of two thousand, and re- 
newed the Covenant. They conducted themselves, however, in 
a harmless and inoffensive manner, committing no kind of vio- 
lence, nor extorting any thing by force; and they published a 
manifesto, in which they professed their loyalty and submission 
to the king, and only desired the re-establishment of Presbytery 
and their former ministers. As most of the gentlemen of their 
party in the West had been confined on suspicion of an insur- 
rection, they marched towards Edinburgh, in hopes of being 
joined by some men of rank; but finding themselves deceived, 
many dispersed, and the rest were marching back to their own 
country, when they were attacked by the king's forces, and 
routed at Pentland hills, ip 1666. A considerable number of 
prisoners were taken, and treated with great severity : — ten were 
hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh, and thirty-five before their 
own doors, in different parts of the country." 

Soon after the battle of Pentland hills, the king was advised 
to adopt milder measures for bringing the people over to Epis- 
copacy. He, therefore, granted an indulgence in 1668, in 
consequence of which, forty- three of the ejected clergy were, on 
certain conditions, either restored to their former parishes or 
appointed to new ones. Another indulgence was granted to 
about eighty in 1672, but as the king still required to be acknow- 
ledged as supreme head of the church, the greater number chose 
to remain in a state of non-conformity, and justly regarded the 
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offered indulgence, as a device to weaken and divide the Pres- 
byterian party. Those who had accepted the indulgence were 
pot only disliked by the people, but regarded by their brethren, 
as unfaithful to the cause in which they had embarked. Their 
churches were, therefore, deserted, while the ministrations of 
the non- conformists, in the fields and on the mountains, were 
more numerously attended than before. 

" A severe act against conventicles was passed by the Scot- 
tish parliament in 1670, on which Lauderdale, the commissioner, 
highly valued himself, and which induced the king to make him 
sole minister for Scotland. Ruinous fines were imposed on 
Presbyterians, who met to worship in houses, and field preach- 
ers and their hearers were to be punished with death. But laws 
that are too severe defeat their own end. The rigours exercised 
against conventicles in Scotland, instead of breaking the spirit 
of the Covenanters, served only to render them more resolute ; 
to increase the fervour of their zeal, to bind them more closely 
together, and to provoke them against the established religion. 
The commonalty every where in the low country, but more 
especially in the western counties, frequented conventicles with- 
out reserve ; and though the gentry themselves seldom visited 
those places of worship, they took no measures to prevent their 
inferiors, whose liberty they seemed to envy. In order to pre- 
vent this connivance, a bond or contract was tendered, in 1678, 
to the landlords in the west, by which they were to engage for 
the good behaviour of their tenants; and in case any tenant fre- 
quented a conventicle, the landlord was to subject himself to the 
same fine that could by law be exacted from the offender. 

" But it was iniquitous to make one man answerable for the 
conduct of another, and it was illegal to impose such hard 
conditions upon men who had no way offended. For these 
reasons the greater part of the gentry refused to sign the bond 
required; and Lauderdale, enraged at such firmness, endeavoured 
to break their spirit by an expedient truly tyrannical. Because 
the western counties abounded in conventicles, though otherwise 
in a state of profound peace, he pretended that they were in a 
state of actual rebellion. He made, therefore, an agreement 
with some Highland chiefs to call out their followers, to the 
number of eight thousand, who, in conjunction with the guards, 
and the militia of Angus, were sent to live at free quarter upon 
the lands of such gentlemen as had rejected the bond. 
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" As the western counties were the most populous, and the 
most industrious in Scotland, and the Highlanders the men least 
civilized, it is more easy to imagine than to describe the havoc 
that ensued. An army of barbarians, trained up in rapine and vio- 
lence, unaccustomed to discipline, and averse from the restraints 
of law, was let loose among a set of people, whom they were 
taught to regard as the enemies of their prince and their reli- 
gion. Nothing escaped their ravenous hands : neither age, nor 
sex, nor innocence, afforded protection. And lest the cry of an 
oppressed people should reach the throne, the council forbade, 
under severe penalties, all noblemen and gentlemen of landed 
property to leave the kingdom. 9 ' 

Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked. An enemy to God 
and to religion, Lauderdale adopted every expedient to perse- 
cute the saints, and as " the wicked walk on every side, when 
the vilest men are exalted,' 1 he readily found instruments to exe- 
cute his measures of oppression. The cries of the oppressed 
excited no pity in his bosom, and lest they should awaken com- 
passion in the monarch, or draw down the royal displeasure on 
himself, he endeavoured to prevent their access to the throne.— 
But there was another throne whose avenue he could not close 
—another King whose compassion for the afflicted, and whose 
displeasure with himself, he could neither prevent nor turn away. 
This he knew, but disregarded, and so do all the workers of 
iniquity. They are more anxious that their deeds of violence 
should escape the punishment of men, than that they should not 
be recorded against them in the court of Heaven, 
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CHAP. XII. 

The Covenanters lay their grievances before the king, but 
obtain no redress — Lauderdale's government approved of by 
the Scottish parliament — notice of archbishop Sharpe — 
account of his murder. 

1678—1679. 



In'fa-inous, odious fama 

pro-hi-bi'tioir, interdict habitus 

nar'ra-tive, story narro 

ef-fec'tu-al, powerful factus 
rep-re-sen-ta'tion, description ens 

in ter-est, advantage esse 

con-ven'tion, meeting ventus 



Un-re-lent'ing, cruel lentus 

in-di-vid'u-al, person viduo 

vig'i-lance, watchfulness vigil 

med'i-ta-ted, planned meditor 
er-ro'ne-ous-ly, not rightly erro 

ac'tu-a-ted, moved actus 

re-spons'i-ble, answerable spondeo 



" Notwithstanding the infamous prohibition of Lauderdale, 
mentioned in the foregoing 1 chapter, the duke of Hamilton, with 
ten other noblemen, and about fifty gentlemen of distinction, 
went to London, and laid their complaints before the king. 
Charles was shocked at their narrative, but he took no effectual 
means to remedy the grievances of which they complained. 
* According to your representation, 9 said he, * Lauderdale has 
been guilty of many bad things in the government of Scotland; 
but 1 cannot find that he has, in any thing, acted contrary to 
my interest.' Meanwhile, Lauderdale ordered home the High- 
landers; and, taking advantage of the absence of the dissatisfied 
noblemen and gentlemen,[he summoned a convention of estates 
at Edinburgh. And this assembly, to the lasting disgrace of the 
nation, sent up an address to the king, approving of Lauderdale's 
government But as. the means by which that address was pro- 
cured were well known, it served only to render the king and 
his minister, Lauderdale, more odious in Scotland. 7 ' 

Since the re-establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, the 
conduct of ecclesiastical affairs had been chiefly intrusted to 
Sharpe, archbishop of St. Andrews. In order to recommend 
himself to royal favour, he persecuted the Covenanters with un- 
relenting rigour. Among those whom he employed in the work 
of persecution, was one William Carmichael. It was the custom 
of this individual " to seize servants, and put fiery matches 
betwixt their fingers, and torture them many various ways, till 
they should discover where their masters were, or any thing 
belonging to them; frequently, also, he used to beat and abuse 
women and children, to make them inform against their husbands 
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and parents." It being impossible to obtain redress for such 
grievances, or protection from them at the hands of justice, 
some of those who were forced to conceal themselves from his 
merciless persecution, chiefly petty landholders in Fife, re- 
solved to inflict some exemplary chastisement on the brutal 
instrument of their misery, as a terror to his fellows. They, 
therefore, laid wait for him on the 3d of May, 1679, while he 
was engaged in hunting. It so happened, however, that he 
obtained notice of their design, and escaped their vigilance. 
Despairing of falling in with the object of their pursuit, they 
were preparing to return home, when they were informed that 
the arch bishop' 8 coach was at no great distance. Hitherto they 
had meditated no attempt on the prelate's life, but disappointed 
of his servant Garmichael, and falling in with the master him- 
self, they erroneously conceived themselves justified in taking 
away his life. They were nine in number, and having come 
up to the bishop's coach, in Magus-moor, not far from St. An- 
drews, they found his daughter seated by his side. That she 
might receive no injury they ordered him to come out. This, 
however, he refused, whereupon two of them fired at him, 
the rest being engaged in securing his servants. The shot 
having passed by him, he was still unhurt. On being again 
ordered to come out, he again refused, and, at the same time, 
entreated them to spare his life, promising not to call them to 
account for their present conduct. They reminded him of pro- 
mises formerly violated, and assured him that they were not 
actuated by feelings of personal hostility, but that they had now 
resolved to cut him off, as an "avowed opposer of the Gospel 
and Kingdom of Christ, and a murderer of his saints, whose 
blood," they told him "he had shed like water.'.' They at last 
dragged him from his coach, and having in vain urged him to 
pray, they despatched him with their swords. 

Thus perished archbishop Sharpe, after having for eighteen 
years imbrued his hands in the blood of the saints. That he 
richly deserved to die by the hands of public justice, cannot be 
denied, but that these individuals were entitled to take away his 
life, can no more be reconciled with the purity and justice of 
the Divine law, than the murder of Comyn by Bruce, or that of 
Rizzio by Darnley and his associates. No motive, however 
good, can justify a wicked action, and it is matter of regret 
•till, as it was to the great bulk of the persecuted then, that 
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pleasure of their relentless persecutors. They were therefore? 
given over to one Paterson, captain of a trading vessel, to be 
sold as slares in the American colonies. Being overtaken by 
a storm, the inhuman villain ordered all the hatches to be nailed 
down, that none of the prisoners might escape ; and the vessel 
having struck upon a rock, near the Orkneys, two hundred of 
them perished in the deep. Indeed, all of them would have 
met with a similar fate, but for the humanity of a sailor, who, in 
opposition to the captain's orders, cut a hole in the deck, by 
which the remaining fifty effected their escape. 

Seven of the prisoners taken at, or soon after, the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, were brought to public execution. Two of 
them, John King and John Kid, both clergymen, were hanged 
at Edinburgh, on the 14th of August, after which their heads 
and right arms were cut off and fixed on the Netherbow-port, 
" as new monuments of the injustice of this period/' The other 
five were executed in Magus-moor, upon the 18th of November, 
as a sort of expiation for the murder of archbishop Sharpe, 
although they had not been concerned in it. 

Such were the proceedings of the Scottish council after the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge. The severities inflicted were de- 
clared to be agreeable to the laws — laws, however, not framed 
for the public, interest, but for the gratification of a wicked 
government But severe as these proceedings were, they Mere 
mild when compared with the cruelty exercised by the military 
in the west — a cruelty which baffles all description, and which 
won for its perpetrator, the hideous distinction of the bloody 
Claverhouse. 

" It has been the fashion, down to the present day, to accuse 
the Covenanters of rebellion, treason, and every thing that is 
bad. The accusation is not only false, but, considering the 
avowed principles of the men, it is impossible it could be true. 
Loyalty to the king was, with them, a matter of consienoe. It 
was a part of their religion, being included in the Covenant 
which both they and he had sworn. Nor was it till after six 
years of unparalled oppression on the one hand, and suffering* 
on the other, that there was a manifestation of hostile opposition 
to the government It was not because the king imposed 
bishops upon them that they had recourse to arms. It was not 
because three hundred and fifty of their most faithful ministers- 
were cast out of their churches, and forbidden, upon pain of 
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death, to preach in the fields. It was because, when the minis-* 
ters obeyed God by preaching as they had opportunity, not only 
they, but all who heard them, were liable to military execution. 
From such a consequence, there was no way of escape but by 
some sinful compliance, which, to their honest and pious minds, 
appeared more dreadful than death." It therefore became a 
matter of necessity, that laws, formed for no other purpose than 
that of violating the rights of consience, should be resisted. 



chap. XIV. 
The king grants a new indulgence— field preachings are dis- 
continued, except by Cargill and Cameron — they and their 
party renounce allegiance to the king — Lauderdale retires 
from the government — he is succeeded by the duke of York 
—death of the king. 

1679—1685. 

Con-sis'tent, agreeable sisto 

ap-pre-hend', seize prehendo 

in-ter'ro-gate, examine rogo 

vi'o-la-ted, broken violo 

ad-dict'ed, devoted dictus 



Lib'er-al, free, enlarged liber 

sus-pend'ed, made to cease pendco 
lo-cal'i-ties, places loca 

cur-tailed', shortened curtus 

for'feit-ed, lost forts foetus 

re-nounc'ing, disowning nuncio 
re-ci'tal, narration cito 

en-act'ments, obligations actus 



per-ni'cious, destructive necis 

pred-e-ces'sors, ancestors cessus 
ex-pul'8ion, rejection pulsus 



By the influence of the duke of Monmouth, a new indulgence 
was granted to the Presbyterians in 1679. This was much more 
liberal than those of 1668 and 1672. All the laws against non- 
conformity were suspended south of the Tay, with the excep- 
tion of certain localities; and ministers were now at liberty to 
exercise all the functions of their office, except that of preach- 
ing in the fields. This indulgence was gladly accepted by the 
great majority of the clergy ; but, being too liberal for the per- 
secuting spirit of the council, the benefits it conferred were 
speedily curtailed. 

" Field preachings were now held only by Mr. Donald Car- 
gill and Mr. Richard Cameron, who, as they could not prevail 
on the other ministers to adopt their opinion respecting the 
indulgence, separated entirely from the rest of the Presbyterians. 
This party also maintained that the king, by breaking the 
Covenant, which he had sworn to observe," when he ascended 
the Scottish throne, " had forfeited his right to the crown; and 
they in consequence drew up a manifesto, renouncing their alle- 
giance to Charles Stuart, declaring war against him, and pro- 
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testing against the succession of his brother, the duke of York, 
an avowed Papist. This declaration was publicly read at 
Sanquhar, a small borough in Dumfries-shire, in 1680, by 
Michael Cameron, at the head of about twenty armed men, and 
afterwards affixed to the cross. 9 ' 

The followers of Cameron and C argil! , were by no means 
numerous, but the boldness of their proceedings at Sanquhar, 
excited the surprise of government, and measures were imme- 
diately adopted to bring them to condign punishment. Came- 
ron, and about sixty of his followers, among whom was Hackston 
of Rathillet, who had at least been a witness to the murder of 
Sharpe, were discovered at Ayrs-moss, on the 20th of July, by 
a party of horse, under the command of Bruce of Earlshall. A 
short but desperate action took place, in which Mr. Richard 
Cameron was killed. Hackston, who fought with great bravery, 
was taken prisoner, and hanged at Edinburgh, ten days after the 
engagement, with a degree of barbarity, a recital of which 
would only serve to shock the feelings. Cargill, after many 
narrow escapes, was brought to execution at Edinburgh, on the 
26th of July, 1681, along with four of his followers. 

In the year 1680, Lauderdale who had so zealously advanced 
the work of persecution, found it necessary to retire from the 
administration of government The management of Scottish 
affairs was now intrusted to the king's brother, James, duke of 
York. At a meeting of parliament, held in July, 1681, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an act anent religion, by which all who 
held any office in the state, in the army, or in the church, were 
required to bind themselves by an oath, to fulfil its various 
enactments. This act commonly called the Teat Act, was, by 
reason of certain amendments, rendered a mass of contradiction 
and absurdity. Those who refused to take this test, were de- 
prived of their offices, and, by and by, it came to be matter of 
sore sufferings even to the common people. In the meantime, 
the earl of Argyle took the test, in so far as it was consistent 
with itself and the Protestant religion. This explanation, how- 
ever, was an offence to the duke of York, and the noble earl was 
shortly afterwards tried, and found guilty of treason. Under- • 
standing that sentence of death was to be pronounced against 
him, he found means of escaping to Holland. 

During the remainder of this reign, none were so cruelly per- 
cuted as the Cameronians; for such were the followers of 
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Cameron denominated. The military were instructed to appre- 
hend all who were suspected of attachment to this party ; they 
were also empowered to interrogate them, and to inflict punish, 
ment, even death upon the spot, should they think it proper. 
Intrusted with such a commission, it is not surprising, that a 
licentious soldiery, commanded by blood-thirsty officers, such 
as Claverhouse, should hare proceeded to the utmost extremi- 
ties of oppression and cruelty. Many a peaceful home was 
intruded upon, and many a rural district laid waste, by these 
ruthless invaders. Should those who came in their way refuse 
to renounce the Covenant, should they scruple to admit that the 
killing of archbishop Sharpe was murder, should they hesitate 
to avow that Charles, in spite of all his violated oaths, was their 
rightful sovereign, or decline to answer any other captious ques- 
tions, they were immediately put to death. In short, such 
punishments were inflicted upon all who were obnoxious to the 
government, as make humanity shudder. The duke of York, 
himself, is said to have been frequently present while they were 
undergoing torture, and to have witnessed their sufferings with 
the utmost complacency. It is said that the king ordered him 
to put a stop to these severities, and to endeavour, by gentle 
measures, to make the Presbyterians his friends. If such orders 
were ever given, the sudden death of Charles, by a fit of apo- 
plexy, prevented them from being executed. This event took 
place on the 6th of February, 1685, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age, and thirty-fourth of his reign over Scotland, including 
the time he was an exile. 

Charles II. is said to have been so remarkable for wit, that 
he was usually called the Merry Monarch. He was, however, 
destitute of every good principle. Incapable of friendship or 
of gratitude, he was mean and treacherous, revengeful and cruel. 
Addicted to drunkenness and other abominable vices, his exam- 
ple was pernicious to his people, especially to his court. Upon 
the whole, he was a bad man and a bad king. It has already 
been stated, that he gave himself little concern about religion, 
and if he ever had any, it was the Roman Catholic. It is be- 
yond all question, that he received extreme unction on his 
death-bed, and died avowedly in the Romish faith. Two 
papers, written with his own hand, in defence of Popery, were 
discovered in his closet, and, to the further injury of his memory, 
they were published by his successor. 
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The miseries inflicted {luring this reign, caused Episcopacy 
to be as much abhorred and dreaded by the Scots as Popery 
itself. " Episcopacy now is as harmless as any other mode of 
dissent; and it would be most unjust to accuse those of that com- 
munion in the present age, as consenting to the deeds of their 
predecessors, which they perhaps condemn as much as Presby- 
terians. In the nature of Episcopacy itself, there is nothing 
blood-thirsty, any more than there is in that of Presbytery; but, 
unhappily for the good name of the former, it was considered a 
stepping-stone to Popery. As such, it was made use of by the 
house of Stuart, which led," as we shall shortly see, " to the 
expulsion of both it and them. 1 ' 



CHAP. xv. 

Accession of James FIL— feelings of the respective parties — 
proceedings of the Scottish parliament — persecution becomes 
more rigorous — martyrdom of John Brown, the Christian 
Carrier. 

1685. 



Per-pet'u-ate, continue perpetis 
ar'bi-tra-ry, despotic arbiter 

el-e-va'tion, promotion levo 

ap-paint'ed, ordained punctus 
rig or-ous, severe rigeo 

com-mod'i-ties, merchan- \ mofa. 

dise J 

man-i-fest'ed, showed manifestus 
ev'i-dence, proof video 



Im'ple-ments, tools pleo 

com-po'sure, calmness positus 
ob-jec'tions, scruples j actus 



ex-plic'it, plain plico 

col-lect'ed, composed leetus 

vo-cif 'er-a-ted, bawled out voco 



ren'e-gade, apostate nego 

sol'i-ta-ry, alone solus 

vi-cin'i-ty, neighbourhood viciwus 



Charles II. was succeeded by his brother, James VII., and 
second of that name in England. He was proclaimed at Edin- 
burgh, on the 10th of February, 1685, but being an avowed 
Papist, he never took the coronation oath, nor received the 
crown. The administration of Scottish affairs was intrusted to 
the marquis of Queensberry, and the earls of Perth and Aber- 
deen, all of whom were disposed to perpetuate an arbitrary sway. 
His elevation to the throne afforded much joy to those who pro- 
fessed the Romish faith, and having promised to maintain Pre- 
lacy, as the national religion both in Scotland and England, 
the Episcopalians were no less elated. The Presbyterians alone 
seemed to have just reason to dread his accession to the 
throne. 

James summoned the Scottish parliament to meet on the 28th 
of April, 1685, and appointed the marquis of Queensberry to act 
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as commissioner. All that the king could desire was readily 
granted. Statutes more rigorous than ever were enacted against 
the Covenanters ; James was acknowledged as a monarch pos- 
sessed of absolute authority ; and parliament, in name of the 
nation, offered to support, with their lives and fortunes, him and 
his lawful heirs, in the possession of the crown and its preroga- 
tives, against all mortal men ; and as a proof of their sincerity, 
they made a grant of the whole taxes upon home and foreign 
commodities to him and his heirs, for ever. The English par- 
liament had gone nearly as far, and James believed that his 
throne was as firmly established as that of any monarch in 
Europe. 

As dreaded by the Presbyterians, the accession of James gave 
a new and a more forcible impulse to the work of persecution. 
No mercy whatever was shown to any who manifested" regard to 
the truths of the gospel ; and to be found upon a road with the 
Bible, was, of itself, evidence sufficient that its possessor was a 
traitor. Many instances of cold-blooded and savage barbarity 
might here be narrated, but the following will give an idea of 
the general proceedings of this period:— 

John Brown, a carrier, commonly called the Christian Car- 
rier, on account of his honesty and piety, occupied the farm of 
Priesthill, in the parish of Muirkirk. Having heard of Brown's 
piety and non-conformity, Glaverhouse, now earl of Dundee, 
resolved upon his destruction. With this determination, he set 
out for Priesthill early on the morning of the 1st of May, 1685. 
John, as usual, had arisen with the dawn, and having offered 
the morning sacrifice of praise and prayer, he went to the hill 
to prepare some peat-ground. While thus occupied, he was 
suddenly surrounded with three troops of dragoons. Being 
ordered to retire to his house, he left his implements of labour 
with great composure, and walked down before them, more like 
a leader than a captive. Glaverhouse, among other things, 
asked him if he would pray for king James. This was a ques- 
tion frequently put to the Covenanters, and on its answer their 
life depended. To pray for the king is certainly a commanded 
duty, but it is to be remembered that these individuals were re- 
quired to pray for him, as a test of their acknowledgement that 
he was head of the church. To pray for him in the Scriptural 
sense of the precept, they probably had no objections; but, 
holding the doctrine that Christ is "Head over all things to the 
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church," they could not pray for the king in the sense required, 
without being guilty of sin. James, moreover, was a Papist, and 
all ranks in the nation having sworn and covenanted to God, 
that no Papist should bear rule over them, Brown replied that 
he neither could nor would pray for him. Having given this 
explicit answer, Claverhouse said to him, " ' Go to your prayers, 
for you shall immediately die.' Brown went to his prayers, but, 
in the fervour of devotion, he was thrice interrupted by Graham. 
When he rose from his knees, he said to his wife, who was pre* 
sent (with one child in her arms, and another at her side) ' Now, 
Isabel, the day is come of which I told you when I first proposed 
marriage to you.' — ' Indeed, John,' replied the poor womun, 'if 
it must be so, I can willingly part with you.'—.' 7%*>,' said the 
collected man, 'is all I can desire. I have no more to do- 
but to die. I have long expected it' 

"Poor Brown^then embraced his wife and the children.-—' God 
bless you all,' said he, 'May all purchased and promised bless- 
ings be multiplied.' 

"'No more,' vociferated Claverhouse. 'You six there,' 
counting past six soldiers, 'shoot him instantly!' They fired 
—the poor man fell. — 'What thinkest thou of thy husband now, 
woman?' fiercely demanded the ruffian Graham. 'I ever 
thought much good of him,' sobbed the poor widow ; ' and now 
more than ever?—? Wretch !' growled out Claverhouse, 'it were 
but just to lay thee beside him.' — 'If you were permitted, I doubt 
not but your cruelty would go that far,' cried the poor woman, 
'but how will you answer for this morning's work?' ' To man 
I can be answerable,' thundered out the renegade; 'and, as for 
God, I will take him in my own hand.' 

"He then marched off, leaving the poor widow with her has* 
band's mangled corpse. She set the children on the ground. 
She gathered up his scattered brains— she tied up his head—, 
and covering his body with a plaid, she sat and wept over him! 
She would not leave the bloody corpse—sobbing and solitary, 
she sat till some neighbours approached. 

" These neighbours buried John at the end of the house of 
Priesthill. A monument was erected, which yetfstands, on the 
spot where he fell. 

" Thus, without law, or leave, without even the sham of a 
soldier jury, was murdered in cold blood, a peaceable and 
pious man! Many lamented the carrier, and none more than 
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the children in the vicinity. The manners of Brown were bland 
and benevolent, Many a young soul he won to the Saviour, 
and many a young foot paced miles to meet with John Brown 
on the Sabbath." 

With such instances of cold-blooded murder, the Scots had 
long been familiar. The Christian fortitude with which they 
endured their cruel sufferings, is a decided proof that God had 
dealt out to them a measure of faith, which even death, in its 
most appalling forms, could not overcome. Such has been the 
manner of God in all ages of the church, and should his people 
yet be called upon to endure trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, of bonds and imprisonments, or of death itself, 
clothed in all the array of cruelty and terror, His grace shall be 
made sufficient for them, His strength shall be perfected in their 
great weakness; 



CHAP. XVI. 

Unsuccessful attempts of Argyle and Monmouth to overturn 
the government — the English and Scottish parliaments 
refuse to abrogate the penal laws against Papists — the king, 
for his own ends, grants a toleration to the Presbyterians 
— his attempts for the restoration of Popery. 
1685—1688. 



Mi-li'tia,* soldiers militia 

an-tic'i-pa-ted, imagined capio 

de-ser'tion, abandonment tertum 

de-feat' ed, vanquished factux 

con-cert' ed, planned eerto 

con-sum-ma'tion, end summua 

ab-ro-ga'tion, annulling rogo 

t^»l-er-a'tion, permission tolero 



In-gra'ti-ate, recommend gratus 

re-scind'ing, revoking scindo 

pur'pos-es, ends poaitus 

tes'ti-mo-ny, declaration testis 

in-fu'ri-a-ted, enraged furia 

sem'i-na-ry, school seminis 

ex-ul-ta'tion, joy salio 
frei 



ao-quit'ted, set free quitter 

The earl of Argyle, who had fled from prison during the for- 
mer reign, set sail from Holland on the 1st of May, 1685, with 
a view to overturn the government of James. Soon after his 
arrival in Argyleshire he found himself at the head of two thou- 
sand men ; but government, having been apprized of his inten- 
ded invasion, had placed the kingdom in a posture of defence. 
The whole militia, to the number of twenty-two thousand, were 
in arms ; and a third part of them, with the regular forces, were 
already on their march to oppose him. Having thus to contend 

* The term militia correctly signifies " a body of soldiers enrolled 
for discipline, but not engaged in actual service except in cases of 
emergency." 
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with unexpected difficulties, and not meeting with the encour- 
agement he anticipated from his countrymen, he was under the 
pamral necessity of disbanding his army, after it bad dwindled 
away, through desertion, to fire hundred men. He was soon 
afterwards taken prisoner, and executed at Edinburgh, as his 
noble father had been before him. 

The duke of Monmouth, a natural son of the late king, the 
same who had defeated the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge, 
being anxious to obtain the sovereignty of Britain, made a 
similar attempt upon England. His invasion is said to have 
been " ill-concerted and worse executed." After various at- 
tempts to accomplish his design, his army was totally defeated 
near Bridgewater, and he himself soon afterwards taken prisoner 
and beheaded. 

The great object of James was to restore Popery as the na- 
tional religion of both England and Scotland. To prepare the 
way for this consummation, he proposed to repeal all the penal 
laws which had been enacted against Papists, since the Refor- 
mation from Popery. Neither the English nor Scottish parlia- 
ment, however, would consent to the abrogation of laws which 
had been framed for the security of the Protestant religion, and 
they were therefore dismissed by the king with great wrath. 
From this time, 1686, he ruled without a parliament, suspended 
all the laws which had been enacted against Papists, and allowed 
them the free use of their religion, both in public and in private. 
Knowing that such a toleration would be reckoned a grievance 
by the Protestants, he endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
the Presbyterian party, by repealing the Test act, and by giving 
them liberty to worship God in private houses. The laws against 
field conventicles, however, were to remain in frill force ; and 
though the Test act was repealed, all who meant to worship 
God, even in private houses, were required solemnly to swear 
that they would never resist the king's authority ,and, that taking 
up arms against bim, for any cause whatever, was unlawful. 
Perceiving that this oath was exacted in order to prevent them 
from opposing the execution of his darling project — the frill re- 
storation of Popery— the Presbyterians chose to remain in their 
state of bondage. 

Matters remained in* this condition till the 5th of July, 1687, 

when James, in order to carry out his favourite project, was 

leased to dispense with the obnoxious oath, and permit tho 
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Presbyterians to worship, not only in private houses, but also in 
churches or chapels built or hired expressly for that purpose. 
He had already displeased the Protestants by rescinding the 
laws against Popery, and he now hoped that this toleration to 
the Presbyterian party would heighten the displeasure of the 
Episcopalians, and bring the two great Protestant bodies so to 
contend with each other, that it would be no difficult matter to 
crash them both, and establish Popery upon their ruins. 

All the Presbyterian clergy, with the exception of the Carae- 
ronians, accepted of the toleration, and notafew of the banished 
ministers returned from Holland. They were, however, too well 
aware of the motives which led the king to grant them a toler- 
ation, ever to indulge the hope that he would not, when his own 
purposes were served, again deprive them of liberty, and subject 
them to all the horrors of a'merciless persecution. Meanwhile 
they improved their time to the best advantage, and failed not 
to lift their testimony against Popery with all their accustomed 
zeal, for which some of them were prosecuted criminally in the 
following year. 

James now proceeded, with infuriated zeal, to restore Popery 
in both kingdoms. In Scotland he caused schools to be opened 
in the abbey of Holy rood-house, in which the pupils were to be 
taught the higher branches of education by Popish teachers. 
The design of this seminary, however, was, doubtless, to infuse 
the principles of the Romish religion into the minds of the young 
who should attend, and, in order to secure a numerous attend-* 
ance, no charge was to be made. But while he thus endeav- 
oured to imbue the Scottish youth with these principles, he 
sought also to corrupt the English universities, by appointing 
Popish bishops to superintend them. Having little faith to 
place in a Protestant army, he appointed Popish officers to 
command it; and every endeavour was made to convert the 
soldiers to the Popish faith, but without success. Finding it 
expedient to issue a proclamation for liberty of conscience to 
all his English subjects, he commanded the Episcopal clergy 
to read the same from their pulpits. This, however, was incon- 
sistent with their notions of duty ; wherefore seven of the bishops 
petitioned the king that the clergy should not be compelled to 
read it For availing themselves of this lawful privilege they 
were accused of treason, and committed to the Tower, to await 
their trial. The whole nation waited for the decision with a 
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breathless anxiety, and when, contrary to the king's expecta- 
tion, they were declared not guilty by the jury, the utmost joy 
was exhibited by all ranks, and even the army, then encamped 
at Hounslow, in his own hearing, gave a shout of exultation 
when they heard that the bishops were acquitted. 

In all these arbitrary and artful proceedings, James was di- 
rected by a set of Romish priests. The nobility of the king- 
dom, who, by natural right, are the counsellors of a king, were 
excluded from his presence, and the infatuated monarch, in the 
midst of fancied security, was running headlong to destruction* 
Such is generally the consequence of self-will, especially when 
propelled by malignant counsel. None, in the true sense of the 
terms, can be prosperous and happy, who must have every thing 
their own way. We ought, therefore, to concert and prosecute 
our respective schemes with a due deference to the righteous 
claims of those with whom we hare to do. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Birth of prince James — national discontent thereby increased 
— the English invite the prince of Orange to take arms for 
their deliverance — his landing and reception in England— 
flight of the king — William and Mary are declared king and 
queen of Scotland and England — the Jacobites. 
1688—1689. 



Dif-fu'ses, spreads fusus 

pa'tient-ly, calmly potior 

or'di-na-ry, common ordinis 

tem'po-ra-ry, time-serving temporis 
ap-pre-hend'ed, thought prehendo 
vin'di-ca-ting, maintaining vindicis 
e-lec'tion, choosing lectus 

pop'u-lace, common people populus 



In-ten'tion-al-ly, designedly Undo 
fu'gi-tive, run-away f*gio 

mal-ad-min-is-tra'tion, \ maZus 
bad government f minister 
de-nom'i-na-ted, named nomen 
ex-pe-di'tion, speed pedis 

un-ex-pect'ed, unlooked for speetus 
sub'se-quent, future secutus 

The discontent which now prevailed in both kingdoms, was 
greatly increased by the birth of a young prince, also named 
James. Such an event generally diffuses joy throughout a na- 
tion, but the idea that the royal infant would be brought up in 
the Popish religion, and be schooled in all the principles of 
arbitrary power, led his birth to be regarded as a national 
calamity. Besides this infant son, James had two daugh- 
ters, named Mary and Anne. Mary was married to William, 
prince of Orange, and Anne to Prince George of Denmark. 
William was the son of Mary, a sister of James, and therefore 
his nephew as well as son-in-law. The nobles had at one time 
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intended, patiently to endure the rigours of the present reign, 
hoping that the death of the king, which, in the ordinary course 
of nature, could not be many years distant, would put an end to 
arbitrary power. This hope, however, was frustrated by the 
prince's birth, and apprehending that Popery and arbitrary 
power would be entailed on. them and their descendants, the 
most powerful in both kingdoms, turned their eyes for relief 
from their various oppressions. The Prince of Orange, being a 
sound Protestant, and lawful heir to the crown, failing the pre- 
sent king's family, was the only individual under whom they 
could hope to recover their civil and religious liberties. Several 
English noblemen aud gentlemen, therefore, went over to Hol- 
land, and encouraged him to attempt their deliverance from 
. Popery and arbitraryjpower. From the moment of his marriage, 
William had always kept his eye on the crown of England, and 
now that he was urged to take arms for the recovery of the 
constitutional rights of the people, he readily engaged in the 
magnanimous enterprise. 

In the meantime, James was totally blind to the danger which 
awaited him. When apprised of it by the king of France, he 
would not believe it, and it was not till assured of its truth, by 
his own ambassador in Holland, that he gave it credit On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, he is said to have turned pale, and to 
have dropped the letter from his hand. Finding himself on the 
brink of a frightful precipice, he offered to undo all that he 
had done, and to adopt whatever measures should be thought 
necessary for the security of the Protestant religion and the civil 
rights of his subjects. This, however, was regarded by the 
nation as a mere temporary expedient, and it was justly appre- 
hended, that the impending danger would no sooner be removed 
than he would recur to his former practices. 

" At length the Prince of Orange set sail with a fleet of live 
hundred ships, and fourteen thousand men. He landed in Eng- 
land on the 15th of November, 1688, having sent before him a 
manifesto, in which he declared bis intention of saving the king- 
dom from destruction, vindicating the national liberty, and pro- 
curing the election of a free parliament He was received with 
general satisfaction. The chief of the nobility and officers 
hastened to join him. James found himself abandoned by bis 
people, by his ministers, his favourites, and even by his chil- 
dren. In a state of despair and distraction, he formed the das- 
Z 2 
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tardly resolution of escaping into France, and he sent off before^ 
hand the queen and the infant prince. Following them him- 
self, be was taken by the populace at Fevershani, and brought 
back to London." He was, however, soon removed to Roches- 
ter, and the back door of the house in which he lodged having 
been intentionally left without any guard, he found no difficulty 
in making his escape, and soon joined the queen and his infant 
son at the court of France. 

The arrival of William and the flight of the king excited the 
utmost joy among the Presbyterians of Scotland. A great num- 
ber of noblemen and gentlemen immediately repaired to London, 
and requested William to assume the administration of then- 
country. With this he readily complied, and summoned a con- 
vention of estates to meet on the 14th of March, 1689. The - 
friends of the fugitive monarch, finding themselves inferior in 
number, withdrew from the assembly; and it was unanimously 
resolved, " That king James, by mal-administration, and by his - 
abuse of power, had forfeited his right to the crown." The 
throne was therefore declared vacant, and the prince and prin- 
cess of Orange were invited to take possession of it, on agree- 
ing to subscribe the claim of rights resolved on by parliament ; 
in tfhich the due exercise of the royal authority, the liberty of 
the people, and the security of the Protestant religion were 
fully provided for. William and Mary having been proclaimed 
king and queen of Scotland on the 11th of April, 1689, several 
noblemen were despatched to London to obtain their subscrip- 
tion to the claim of rights, to administer the coronation oath, 
and to present them with the Scottish crown. Similar proceed- 
ings had taken place in England, and William and Mary were 
now settled on the thrones of both kingdoms. 

The duke of Gordon, however, still kept possession of Edin- 
burgh castle in behalf of James, and there were many, both in 
Scotland and England, fully resolved to take arms for restoring 
the fugitive monarch to the throne. These were denominated 
Jacobites, from the Latin word Jacobus, signifying James. The 
chief of these in Scotland was the earl or Dundee, formerly 
Graham of Olaverhouse. Having publicly disavowed the au- 
thority of the convention by which William was exalted to the 
throne, and having been declared an outlaw by that assembly, 
he declared for James, and speedily collected an army of about 
three thousand Highlanders, with which he threatened to subdue 
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the whole northern part of the kingdom. General Mackay was 
sent against him with four thousand five hundred foot, and two 
troops of horse. The two armies engaged in conflict on the 
27th of July, 1689, near the north end of the pass of Killie- 
crankie, in Perthshire. Mackay sustained a total defeat, and 
no less than two thousand of his troops are said to have perished 
in the conflict. Dundee, however, was mortally wounded, and 
soon afterwards expired, on a little knoll not far from the scene 
of action. With him perished the hopes of James in Scotland. 
The castle of Edinburgh had already been surrendered by the 
duke of Gordon ; and the Highlanders, discouraged by the loss 
of Dundee, their leader, gradually dispersed and returned to 
their mountains. 

The settlement of William and Mary upon the throne, was 
effected with an ease and expedition altogether unexpected by 
the people of both kingdoms. This is, no doubt, to be ascribed 
to the flight of the unhappy James. Had he remained in the 
kingdom, it is highly probable, that those devoted to his service 
would have made a mighty effort to keep him in possession of 
the throne. The country would have become a scene of awful 
conflict, and the great work of Revolution achieved at an ex- 
pense of suffering and of bloodshed altogether incalculable.— 
But, while the ease with which the revolution was accomplished 
is to be ascribed to the flight of James, it is at the same time to 
he remembered, that the terror which actuated him to take this 
step was inspired by the Almighty, in order that carnage might 
be prevented, the Protestant religion secured, and His people 
set free from tyranny and cruel persecution. James, having 
exalted himself above the authority of God, was cast off in in- 
dignation, and every attempt, subsequent to that of Glaverhouse, 
to restore him to the throne, was therefore equally unsuccessful. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

James makes a descent upon Ireland — fie is defeated by William 
at the battle of the Boyne—submission of the Highland 
chiefs— massacre of Glencoe. 

1689—1692. 

An'i-ma-ted, encouraged anima » Ob'8ti»na-cy, contumacy stino 
en-ter-tained', cherished ieneo ! in-tim'i-da-ted, overawed timao 
re-in-force'ment, additional*) , , ^ spec'i-fied, stated specie 

force / * , lev'y-in», collecting Uvo 

am-mu-ni'tion, powder,"^ mut ,j n hab-i-ta y tion, dwelling habittcs 

sen-sa'tion, feeling, concern tensus 
cx-is'tence, life sitto 

pen-i-ten'tial, sorrowful peeniuo 



balls, Ac. 
dis-trib'ute, divide " tributum 
de-nounc'ing, threatening nuncio 

James, having been supplied with some troops by the king of 
France, made a descent upon Ireland, where he was heartily 
welcomed by the Papists. Animated by the reception they had 
given him, he entertained the hope of yet regaining the throne 
which, by his own tyranny and folly, he had so lately forfeited." 
He accordingly laid siege to Londonderry, which was bravely 
defended by its inhabitants. At length, however, weakened 
and distressed by famine, their perseverance had nearly failed, 
when, happily, a re-intbrcement arrived from England, with 
ammunition and provisions. On the arrival of this re-inforce - 
ment, James thought proper to* abandon the undertaking. In 
order to put an end to the war, William came over in person, 
with a fresh army, in the summer of 1690, and engaged in battle 
with James on the banks of the Boyne, in the month of June. 
The army of James was speedily routed, and, giving up Ireland 
for lost, he again took refuge in Prance. 

The whole of Scotland, with the exception of the Highlands, 
had peaceably submitted to the authority of William. With a 
view to reconcile the Highlanders to his government, he gave 
the earl of Breadalbane fifteen thousand pounds to distribute 
among the heads of the clans. Breadalbane, however, is said 
to have withheld the money, with the intention of keeping it to 
himself, and to have privately endeavoured to persuade the 
Highland chiefs to make a pretence of submitting to the present 
government, till an opportunity of resuming arms in behalf of 
the fugitive monarch should occur. Be this as it may, a procla- 
mation was issued, denouncing military execution, that is, death 
v the soldiers without a trial, against such as did not take the 
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oath of allegiance before the close of the year 1691. With this 
order all of them complied except Macdonald of Glencoe. This 
individual is said to have informed the government that Bread- 
albane had proposed to him, and others, to make a pretence of 
submission. Although no attention was paid by the government 
to this information, it would appear that it served to excite 
hatred in the mind of Breadalbane towards the rebellious chief. 
He, therefore, represented the obstinacy of Macdonald in such 
strong terms, that William gave orders to punish him and his 
tenants, agreeably to the proclamation. Intimidated by this 
declaration, Macdonald determined to take the oath, bat delay- 
ed till the 31st of December, the last day allowed by the go- 
vernment. He then went to Fort William to swear allegiance 
before the governor, but this individual not being a civil magis- 
trate, he was referred to the high sheriff for the county of Argyle. 
He therefore set forward in haste towards Inverary, but it being 
the depth of winter, and the roads bad, the time specified was 
expired before he arrived. The sheriff at first refused to receive 
his submission, but, on learning the cause of his delay, he ad- 
ministered the oath, and Macdonald, thinking that all was safe, 
returned to his home. 

. The king was ignorant of Macdonald's submission, but Bread- 
albane, being determined to glut his vengeance, despatched 
Captain Campbell, of Glenlyon, with a body of troops to the vale 
of Glencoe, under pretence of levying the land tax. Their real 
design, however, was to massacre the inhabitants. " It was on 
the 13th of February, 1692, that this massacre was committed 
by Captain Campbell, of Glenlyon, who, with his soldiers, had 
resided some weeks in the vale, and had been treated by the 
unsuspecting inhabitants with the utmost attention and kindness. 
Nearly forty persons were murdered in their beds, among whom 
were Macdonald of Glencoe himself, .and a gentleman of his 
name who happened to be on a visit to him. The design was 
to murder all the male inhabitants, along with Macdonald and 
his sons, but fortunately some of the passes were not secured, 
and about one hundred and fifty escaped. The women and 
children were turned out naked at midnight, during a severe 
frost, and the ground covered with snow, in a waste several miles 
from any habitation. The consequence was, that many were 
found dead and dying under the rocks. The massacre of Glen- 
coe made a great sensation throughout Scotland, and it will 
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ever be remembered with execration by tbe Highlanders, among 
whom the phrase— -The Curse of Glencoe — is still applied to 
the Breadalbane Campbell*." Bat the horror excited by the 
massacre of Glencoe was not confined to Scotland. All Europe 
was shocked at its cruelty; and the dissatisfied party, both in 
England and Scotland, did not fail to represent it in such a 
light, as to render the government of William truly odious. 
William had certainly erred in signing a warrant for military 
execution, without having ascertained that it was actually ne- 
cessary, and so far it has cast a stigma upon his reign. It is, 
however, generally believed that he was led astray by false re- 
presentations, and that, had he been made aware of the true 
circumstances of the case, he would never have consented to 
such a horrid action. 

But, apart from the cruelty of this massacre, we may derive 
instruction and warning, by attending to its source. Macdonald 
had wilfully and obstinately delayed submission to his sovereign, 
till the last hour, and, even then, the fear of punishment was hi* 
only motive for obedience. His delay proved his ruin. There 
are too many, alas! who, in a matter of far higher moment— the 
surrender of themselves to God — delay till the last hour of their 
existence, and presume that all Will be well, if they then, through 
fear of eternal wrath, shed a few penitential tears. For such, 
however, there remaineth nothing "but a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation." 



chap. xxx. 
The Darien scheme — the king promises to patronise and pro* 
tect it — expedition to the isthmus of Darien — William, at 
the instigation af rival companies, withdraws his protection 
—unhappy fate of the Darien colonists— discontent thereby 
occasioned— death of the king. 

1692—1702. 



El'i-gi-ble, preferable lego 

sit-u-a'tion, place titus 

pre-ten'sions, claims Unsus 

col'o-ny, a body of people^ 
drawn from the mother I , 
country to inhabit some f 
distant place J 

com-mer'cial, trading mercu 



Dis-ap-point'ed, frustrated punctut 
mach-i-na'tians, artifices macMna 
de-pop'u-la-ted, unpeopled popvUus 
viru-lent, bitter virus 

du-plio'i-ty, deceit plito 

ob-lit'er-ate, efface utera 

in-sin-u-a'tion, hint sinus 

dis-pu'ted, questioned puto 



With the exception of the Darien scheme, no other event 
of any importance took place in the civil history of Scot- 
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land, during the present reign. The Scots being desirous of 
forming a trading company to Africa and the Indies, the king 
agreed to patronize and protect this great national undertaking. 
William Paterson, an enterprising individual, haying made him- 
self well acquainted with the geography of South America, 
directed the attention of his countrymen to the isthmus of Darien, 
as the most eligible situation for planting a colony. The isth- 
mus of Darien is that neck of land which connects North and 
South America) and, to this portion of the globe, no European 
power had yet made any pretensions. It was, therefore, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, open to the Scots should they obtain 
the consent of its native inhabitants, and of this they did not 
despair. A colony planted in this isthmus, under the protec- 
tion of William, of which they were assured by an act of parlia- 
ment in 1695, could not fail to realize benefits of the utmost im- 
portance. The scheme was therefore engaged in by all classes, 
with an eagerness which cannot well be described. Four hun- 
dred thousand pounds were soon subscribed in Scotland—a sum 
not less than the half of its whole wealth in money. Twelve 
hundred men, many of whom belonged to the best families in the 
kingdom, set sail from Leith, iii July, 1698, with every thing 
necessary for the expedition, and arrived safely at Darien, on the 
3d of November. Having secured the friendship of the native 
princes, they purchased what land they required, and, in re- 
membrance of their native country, named it New Caledonia. 
But, when every commercial advantage was fast rising into view, 
all their hopes were disappointed by the machinations of their 
rivals. The Spaniards, who held the greater part of South 
America, maintained that Darien was their property; the Dutch, 
in a moving address to William, declared that the Scottish 
colony would ruin their trade to America and the Indies; and 
the English, foreseeing that the Darien settlement would ruin 
their East India company, also joined in opposition. Before 
leaving Scotland, the colonists were doubtless aware that such 
opposition existed; but, confiding in the promised protection of 
the king, they little thought that he would seek the ruin of their 
enterprise and the destruction of themselves. Such, however, 
was the case. The neighbouring colonies haying been prohib- 
ited from supplying them with even the common necessaries of 
life, many of them died from want, many from disease, and the 
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miserable survivors, in the short space of eight months after their 
arrival at Darien, were compelled to abandon the settlement. 

Ignorant of their countrymen's unhappy fate, other two ex- 
peditions, consisting of about eighteen hundred men, had set 
sail for Darien. They shared a similar fate, and as few of them 
had the means of returning, the greater part were enslaved and 
imprisoned by the Spaniards, or left to drag out a miserable 
existence in the English plantations. The money vested in this 
undertaking was irrecoverably lost Thousands of families in 
Scotland, who had ventured their all, were reduced to beggary ; 
and the country was depopulated of her best and bravest sons. 
The whole nation was inflamed with rage and indignation, and 
the king was accused, in the most virulent language, of dupli- 
city, ingratitude, and inhumanity, of which he certainly was not 
destitute. 

The Jacobites, taking advantage of public excitement, con- 
certed a plan for detaching Scotland from the government of 
William, and restoring James to the Scottish throne. The 
death of James, however, which took place at the court of 
France in 1701, put an end to this daring project On the de- 
mise of this unhappy prince, the French monarch declared his 
son James, commonly called the Pretender, as king of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. This declaration excited the resent- 
ment of William, who, with the concurrence of parliament, im- 
mediately commenced preparations for war against France. But 
while engaged in these preparations, he fell from his horse and 
broke his collar-bone, on the 21st of February, 1702. He con- 
tinued to linger on till the 8th of March, when he expired at 
Kensington, in the fifty- second year of his age, and the thir- 
teenth of his reign. The queen died about six years before 
him. 

As a deliverer from civil and religious slavery, the memory 
of William is worthy to be held in high respect The massacre 
of Glencoe, and his conduct in the Darien project, however, 
served greatly to alienate the affections of the Scots, and to 
obliterate the recollection of the important services he had ren- 
dered them. The inhumanity and injustice of these respective 
actions are still censured by the Scottish people, and the fol- 
lowing extract fully discovers with what feelings they were 
regarded about fifty years ago: — "On the 5th of November, 
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1788, when a full century had elapsed after the Revolution, 
some friends to constitutional liberty proposed that the return 
of the day should be solemnized by an agreement to erect a 
monument to the memory of king William, and the services 
which he had rendered to the British kingdoms. At this period 
an anonymous letter appeared in one of the Edinburgh newspa- 
pers, ironically applauding the undertaking, and proposing as two 
subjects of the entablature, for the base of the projected column, 
the massacre of Glencoe, and the distresses of the Scottish colo- 
nists at Darien. The proposal was abandoned as soon as this 
insinuation was made public.'" 

That William, in these affairs, was guided by what is called 
political necessity, cannot be disputed. But there is no neces- 
sity laid upon man, in any circumstances whatever, to commit 
an act of injustice; and as one such action is sufficient to over- 
balance the most important services we have ever rendered, it 
becomes us to watch our conduct with the utmost jealousy. 
Let us acknowledge God in all our ways, and He will direct our 
paths. 



CDAP, XX. 



Slate of the church at the Revolution — abolition of Prelacy 
and establishment of Presbytery — dissatisfaction of the 
Cameronians — the king's supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs 
is abolished — oaths of abjuration and assurance. 

Di-rect'or, instructor rectus 

des'ig-na-ted, termed \ . 
res-ig-na'tion, giving up / n 9 num 
in-im'i-cal, unfriendly amicus 

ab-ju-ra'tion, renouncing juro 
ju-ris-dic'tion, control juris 

va'can-cies, offices not oc- ") 

cupied I vaco 

sal'u-ta-ry, beneficial sctiutix 

When William landed on the shores of England, the Presby- 
terians were enjoying the indulgence which James, for his own 
purposes, had thought proper to bestow. The Cameronians, 
alone, had refused the offered boon, and were, accordingly, 
subjected to the rage of persecution. One of their preachers 
Mr. James Renwick, was the last who suffered on a scaffold, for 
conscience' sake, in Scotland. He suffered at the Grassmarket 
of Edinburgh, on the 18th of February, 1688. But though 
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Sub-ject'ed, exposed \ . , 
e-ject'ed, thrust out / Jactut 
el-e-va'tion, ascent levo 

in-sup-port'a-ble, intolerable porto 
in-cli-na'tion, disposition cUno 
or'tho-dox-y, soundness \ orttos 
in doctrine J doxo 

in-cum'bents, possessors cubo 

min-is-te'ri-al, clerical minister 
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there were no more capital punishments, the Cameronians were 
still harrassed by a persecuting government; nor was it till the 
arrival of William in England that they obtained a complete 
deliverance. By none was his arrival hailed with greater joy 
than by the Cameronians, and by none was his elevation to the 
throne more eagerly desired. 

William was no sooner seated on the throne than his atten- 
tion was called to the settlement of the church. Prelacy having 
been denounced in the claim of rights, parliament abolished it 
on the 22d of June, 1689, as a great and insupportable griev- 
ance to the nation, and contrary to the inclination of the major- 
ity of the people, ever since the Reformation from Popery. 
Having abolished Episcopacy, William would gladly have left 
all sects and parties to worship God in their own way. This, 
however, was far from being satisfactory to the nation, and Pres- 
bytery was restored and declared by act of parliament, in the 
month of April, 1690, to be the established religion of Scotland. 
The government of the church was again vested in Kirk- sessions, 
Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, and General Assemblies. The 
Confession of Faith, drawn up by the Westminster assembly of 
divines, in 1643, was ratified anew by parliament, and henceforth 
became the standard of orthodoxy in the Church of Scotland. 
About sixty of the Presbyterian clergy who had been ejected 
from their churches in 1662, were still alive. The Episcopal 
clergy, who had supplanted them, were now compelled to give 
way, and the former incumbents, after enduring the greatest 
excess of hardships for nearly thirty years, were immediately 
restored to their respective charges. 

With this settlement of the church the Cameronians were dis- 
satisfied, because the Solemn League and Covenant was not 
recognized. Their ministers, however, being less scrupulous, 
soon went over to the church, and they were left entirely desti- 
tute of ministerial instruction. " In this desolate condition they 
remained for sixteen years, when, in 1706, they were joined by 
the Rev. John M'Millan, a minister of the established church, 
who left his living and became their religious director. From 
this circumstance they came to be designated M'Millanites," 
and to this day they remain in a state of separation from the 
Church of Scotland. 

Although Presbytery was now established as the national 
religion, it would appear that William was still desirous of 
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retaining a supremacy over the affairs of the Church of Scot- 
land. This, however, was utterly at variance with the genius of 
Presbytery, and the privy couneil consented to an act for the 
abolition of the king's supremacy over all ecclesiastical affairs. 
William regarded this act as an encroachment upon the royal 
prerogative, with which he considered they had no right to 
interfere. 

The Episcopalian clergy, being Jacobites, were inimical to 
the government of William, and though they took no active 
measures in favour of James, it was well known that they ardent* 
ly desired his restoration. In 1693, parliament enacted, that 
all who held civil, military, and ecclesiastical offices, should' 
take the oaths of abjuration and assurance, that is, should swear 
that they no longer held James as having any claim to the 
crown, and that William was their lawful sovereign. The ex* 
action of these oaths, induced many of jthe Episcopalian clergy 
to resign) their charges; but about a hundred of them, regard- 
ing their own comfort, more than the restoration of the exiled 
king, took the oath, and thereby retained their livings, without 
being subject to Presbyterian jurisdiction. By the resignation 
of so many of the Episcopal clergy, large districts, especially 
in the northern parts of the kingdom, were entirely deprived of 
religious instruction, and it was now the business of the General 
Assembly, to fill up the vacancies with Presbyterian ministers. 
The long period of persecution, however, had so diminished 
their number, that it was a considerable time before the whole 
country was supplied with well qualified pastors. 

In terms of the act of parliament, the Presbyterian clergy 
were also required to take the oaths of abjuration and assurance. 
This, however, they resolutely refused, not because they were 
favourable to the restoration of James, or insincere in their 
attachment to William, but because they entertained conscien- 
tious scruples against all such oaths. The advisers of the king, 
who were enemies to Presbytery, represented their refusal as 
rebellion against his authority, and urged him to enforce the 
act of parliament He accordingly ordered his commissioner 
to the next General Assembly, to prevent all ministers from sit- 
ting as members, who had not taken the oaths required by law, 
and to dissolve the meeting should the ministers persevere in 
their refusal On arriving at Edinburgh, the commissioner 
made known his instructions, but being assured that the minis- 
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ters would not comply, he warned the king of the danger which 
might arise from dissolving the Assembly. His instructions 
were happily countermanded, and the ministers relieved from 
taking the obnoxious oaths. " Next to the establishment of 
presbytery in Scotland, no act of William's reign endeared him 
so much to the Presbyterians as this. 9 ' It would appear, how- 
ever, that he was at all times afraid of the General Assembly, 
and that on several occasions, in the course of his reign, he 
either dissolved it, or prevented it from meeting. 

The effects of the Revolution were most salutary upon the 
country in general, and no christian can be sufficiently grateful 
for them. The Scottish Presbyterians, after twenty-eight years 
of most cruel and unrelenting persecution, were permitted to 
worship God after the manner of their fathers; and though it 
cannot be denied that some severity was exercised towards the 
Episcopalians, it would have been no great wonder had they 
been more rigorously dealt with. Certain it is, that notwith- 
standing their attachment to the Jacobite party, many of the 
Episcopal clergy were permitted to enjoy their livings without 
molestation — a degree of generosity which, in their circum- 
stances, could hardly be expected. This was, so far, overcom- 
ing evil with good ; and such, in its fullest latitude, should ever 
be the conduct of those who are emancipated from suffering of 
any kind, towards those by whom they were oppressed. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Accession of queen Anne — the act of security for Scotland — 
England and Scotland are united under the term of Great 
Britain— the chief articles of union— dissatisfaction of the 
Scots. 

170&— 1707. 



De-scen'dants, offspring scando 

dis-as'ters, calamities astron 

se-cu'ri-ty, protection cura 

pe-cu'ni-a-ry, money pecunia 

ma-te'ri-al-ly, very much materia 

pro-sper'i-ty, success prosper 
an-i-mos'i-ty, violent hatred animus 

def' er-ence, regard fero 

im-pol'i-tic, imprudent polis 



De-lib'er-ate, consider liber 

al-ter-ca'tion, strife alter 

ju'di-ca-ture, justice judico 

stip'u-la-ted, agreed stipula 

e-qmVa-lent, equal in value equus 
re-pug'nance, opposition \ ^^ 

of mind / *"*"" 

in-vid'i-ous, envious video 

vi-cis'si-tudes, changes vicis 



William was succeeded by the princess Anne, second daugh- 
ter of James VII., formerly noticed as married to prince George 
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of Denmark. Her children being all dead before she was ele- 
vated to the throne, it was yet undetermined, in so far as Scot- 
land was concerned, who should be her successor. The English 
parliament, however, in order to exclude the Pretender, had 
enacted, in the year 1700, that, on the decease of William and 
the princess Anne, the right of succession to the throne of Eng- 
land should devolve upon the princess Sophia, a grand daughter 
of James VI,, then electress-dowager of Hanover, and her de- 
scendants. The English were therefore desirous that the Scots 
should make the same arrangement; but the remembrance of 
the disasters of Darien, induced the Scottish parliament, in 
1703, to pass an act of a very different nature. By this statute, 
called the Act of Security, it was enacted that, should queen 
Anne die without children, the whole administration of govern- 
ment should be vested in parliament, until a successor belonging 
to the royal family should be found, who would undertake to 
maintain the Presbyterian religion, and secure the independence 
of Scotland, in all its civil interests, from English and foreign 
influence. By the provisions of this statute, the future sove- 
reigns of England were excluded from the Scottish throne, unless 
they became bound that Scotland shonld enjoy a full share with 
England, in all the benefits arising from trade and commerce. 

The queen at first refused to ratify the act of security, and 
the Scottish parliament therefore withheld such pecuniary sup- 
plies as were necessary for the expenses of government This 
state of matters, however, was happily terminated by the queen's 
ratifying the act in question — a step which materially served to 
hasten the union of Scotland with England. The union of these 
kingdoms had been regarded, by some of the former monarchs, 
as the only measure which could effect their mutual peace and 
prosperity ; but the animosity which existed between them, had 
hitherto rendered every attempt at union unsuccessful. Though 
this spirit of animosity was by no means abated on either side, 
yet the condition of Scotland after obtaining the act of security, 
was such as to compel the English to regard her as a country, 
to whose will they must now pay a greater deference than for- 
merly. By this act, the right of Scotland to make choice of a 
future sovereign was fully confirmed, and as it at the same time 
enjoined, that all who were capable of bearing arras should, at 
least once a-month, be instructed in the military art, it was 
manifest that, in the event of hostilities with England, she would 
Aa 2 
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be well prepared to maintain and defend her rights. The rati- 
fication of this act by the queen was, in every respect, considered 
impolitic by the English parliament; but, with a view to prevent 
all disputes concerning the succession to the Scottish crown, 
they empowered her to appoint commissioners to deliberate 
upon the terms of a union with Scotland. 

Commissioners for both kingdoms were immediately appoint- 
ed by her majesty, who, after much altercation, and much op- 
position and tumult on the part of the people, agreed to submit 
twenty-five articles to the consideration of their respective par- 
liaments. These articles met with a determined opposition from 
many in both parliaments, but were at last agreed to by a con- 
siderable majority. The Scottish parliament held its last 
meeting on the 25th of March, 1707, when it was for ever dis- 
solved by the queen's commissioner, the duke of Queensberry, 
and England and Scotland became united under the name of 
Grbat Britain, on the 1st of May, in the same year. 

The principal Articles in that famous treaty are to the follow* 
ing purport :— 

" That the two kiugdoms of England and Scotland shall be 
united into one, by the name of Grbat Britain. 

"That the succession to the United Kingdom shall remain to 
the princess Sophia, duchess-dowager of Hanover, and the heirs 
of her body, being protestants; and that all papists, and persona 
marrying papists, shall be excluded from, and for ever incapa- 
ble of, inheriting the crown of Great Britain, or any pari of the 
dominions thereunto belonging. 

" That the whole people of Great Britain shall be repre- 
sented by one parliament, in which sixteen peers, and forty-five 
commoners, chosen for Scotland, shall sit and vote. 

" That the subjects of the United Kingdom shall enjoy an 
entire freedom and intercourse of trade and navigation, and re- 
ciprocal communication of all other rights, privileges, and ad* 
vantages, belonging to the subjects of either kingdom. 

"That the laws in regard to public right, policy, and civil 
government, shall be the same throughout the whole United 
Kingdom; but that no alteration shall be made in the laws re- 
specting private rights, unless for the evident utility of the 
subjects residing in Scotland. 

"That the rights and privileges of the royal boroughs in 
Scotland shall not be affected by the union. 
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" That the Court of Session, or College of Justice, with all 
the other courts of judicature in Scotland, shall remain as con- 
stituted by the laws of that kingdom, and with the same author- 
ity and privileges as before the union; subject nevertheless to such 
regulations as maybe made by the parliament of Great Britain." 

In regard to the church it was also stipulated, That the Pres- 
byterian form of church-government, as established in 1690, shall 
continue to be the only government of the church in the king- 
dom of Scotland; and that all the subsequent acts of parliament, 
up to the time of union, shall remain and continue unalterable. 

The national debt of England at the union amounted to about 
twenty million* of pounds, and as Scotland was thereafter to be 
subject to the same taxes as England, and this debt to be paid 
from these taxes, the sum of three hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand pounds was given by the English parliament as an 
equivalent to Scotland. This sum was partly to be applied to 
the payment of some small debts due by the Scottish govern- 
ment, partly to the remuneration of individuals who had suffered 
in the Darien expedition, and the remainder to various other 
purposes. 

On such terms was the union of Scotland and England effec- 
ted. The great bulk of the Scottish people, however, were 
dissatisfied; and though the union was designed and well cal- 
culated to promote the peace and prosperity of both kingdoms, 
half a century passed away before its beneficial effects were to 
any extent realized. In the meantime the increase of taxes, and 
the insolence of the revenue officers, were regarded with the 
utmost repugnance. Tumults arose in many parts of the coun- 
try, and conspiracies were formed for restoring the Pretender to 
the throne. 

We have now arrived at the completion of the Fifth Period 
of Scottish History — a period fraught with events of the deep- 
est calamity to civil and religious liberty. Ere it closes, how- 
ever, matters assume a new and a cheering aspect. The great 
work of Revolution is accomplished; civil and religious liberty 
restored; a Protestant succession provided for, and the nation 
united with its once invidious and much dreaded neighbour. 
In all these vicissitudes, let us recognize Him who bringeth low 
and raiseth up, and by whom all things are so restrained and 
overruled, that the designs of His providence may be duly 
accomplished. 
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PERIOD SIXTH. 

From the Union of Scotland and England under queen Anne, 
in 1707, to the reign of queen Victoria, in 1844. 



chap. I. 



Restoration of patronage — sketch of its origin and history- 
patronage restored by Jacobite intrigue— its restoration a 
violation of the treaty of union— death of queen Anne. 
1707—1714. 



Mod'i-fied, qualified modus 

tem-p^ratt-ties, worldly! Umpori s 

matters j 

ap-point'ment, nomination punctus 
re-strict'ed, limited strictus 

ac-qui-esced', consented quits 

com-pen'sate, make amends pensus 
frus'tra-ted, defeated f rostra, 

in'fa-mous, odious fama 



De-gra'ding, dishonouring gradus 

vi-o-la'tion, infringement violo 

o-rig'i-nal-ly, at first orior 

a'lien-a-ted, applied to \ „i iMt „ m 

other purposes / a/tenta 
ap-pro'pri-a-ted, set apart proprius 

ex-pe'dient, proper pedis 

di-vest'ed, deprived vestis 

nom'in-ate, appoint nomen 

Scotland being now completely united with England, is no 
more to be regarded as a country having a separate interest; 
and her history as a distinct and independent kingdom neces- 
sarily closes with that event In the annals of Great Britain, 
however, there are numerous events in which Scotland was more 
especially involved, and an outline of these, it is presumed, as 
well as of other important matters, will form a proper conclusion 
to this history. 

During the remainder of queen Anne's reign, nothing of a civil 
nature occurred in which Scotland was more deeply interested 
than England. The British parliament, however, in 1711, 
enacted a law highly injurious to the welfare of the Scottish 
church. This was the restoration of patronage — an act which 
has ever since been regarded as oppressive and degrading by a 
vast majority of the people, as well as a direct violation of one of 
the articles of union. But of this hereafter. In the meantime, 
the following sketch of the origin and history of patronage is 
submitted for the information of the reader. 

The term patron originally meant an advocate or pleader. 
This term was applied to such as had founded churches, or, in 
other words, who had built places for public worship and made 
provision for the support of the clergy. To prevent the funds 
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thus devoted to the maintenance of religion from being embezzled 
or alienated by the clergy, was a duty which devolved upon the 
patrons, their heirs, or representatives. Patronage at first, then, 
meant no more, than that those who had endowed churches 
should take care that the funds appropriated for the mainten- 
ance of religion, should not be applied to any other purpose; 
and in this sense it was just and expedient It would appear, 
however, that the founders of churches were not entitled to ex- 
ercise patronage, even in this sense, till somewhere in the 
seventh century. 

In the first ages of the Christian church, the people either 
chose their own ministers, or received them by a free and autho- 
ritative consent, when recommended by others. Of this ancient 
privilege they were divested by the bishops, about the end of 
the fourth century, but the right of patrons to nominate or pre- 
sent ministers to churches was not conferred till the close of the 
ninth. " It does not appear, however, that any special grant of 
this nature was ever given to their heirs, in so far as public 
churches were concerned." Be this as it may, it is certain that 
this right was assumed by them, and that, at the period of the 
Reformation from Popery in Scotland, it was fully exercised 
and acknowledged. After the Reformation, however, it was so 
modified that ministers could not be settled in churches against 
the will of the people, and the patron's right was regarded as 
extending only to the benefice, that is, to the stipend and other 
temporalities connected with the sacred office. If, then, a mini- 
ster was appointed to a church, and the people would not con- 
sent to receive him as their pastor, the patron could not force 
them to accept him, and the presbytery would not. In such a 
case, the patron might refuse to nominate another, and retain the 
fruits of the benefice, while the people, having refused the man 
of his appointment, must either remain without a minister or 
support one at their own expense. 

But though patronage was thus restricted, it was still regarded 
by the church as contrary to the Word of God, and the time was 
ardently desired when it should entirely be done away. This, 
however, did not take place till 1649, when parliament abolished 
it as a grievance, and the General Assembly enacted that the 
nomination of ministers should be vested in the elders, with the 
consent of the people. Matters remained in this state till the 
estoration of Charles II., in 1660, when the faithful and beloved 
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ministers chosen by the people under the act of 1649, were 
ejected from their churches. Unrestricted patronage was then 
resumed, and the places of these faithful ministers supplied by 
men, whose moral character was as odious to the people as 
Episcopacy itself. 

In 1690, parliament again enacted that patronage should be 
abolished. This act is to be regarded as a plan for regulating 
the popular election of ministers. " It gave the power of pre- 
8enting to none. It allowed the heritors and elders to propose 
a pastor to the people. If they acquiesced, the settlement went 
on; if not, the validity of their reasons was examined by the 
presbytery, and the determination of the church courts was 
iinal. On the whole, the plan wrought as well as could be ex- 
pected, considering the violent opposition of the curates and 
Episcopal party, and the paucity of well qualified ministers." 

By the act 1690, the heritors of parishes were required to 
pay six hundred merks to the patrons, more with a view to pre- 
vent them from again acquiring the right of patronage, than to 
compensate for its loss. It is true, that only three parishes paid 
the stipulated sum, but the fact is, the patrons still entertained 
the hope that this law would be repealed, and therefore did not 
insist on payment They, however, were immediately put in 
possession of the unappropriated tithes, that is, those tithes 
which had not yet been applied for the maintenance of religion, 
and to which none could produce an heritable title. This was 
a for more valuable compensation than the six hundred merks, 
and this they have been allowed to retain ever since patronage 
was restored. 

The act for regulating the popular election of ministers, was 
certainly included in the treaty of union between England and 
Scotland, and therein, like all other acts relating to the 
church, declared unalterable. It would appear, however, that 
queen Anne and her ministry were favourable to the restoration 
of the Pretender, whereas the Presbyterians of Scotland were 
resolved that the house of Hanover should succeed to the 
throne, agreeably to the articles of union. The restoration of 
patronage was therefore resorted to, as an expedient for ren- 
dering the clergy dependent upon the patrons, by whose influ- 
ence, it was presumed, they would be brought to comply with 
the measures of the court for restoring the Pretender. This de- 
sign, however, was frustrated by the death of the queen, which 
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took place unexpectedly, on the 1st of August, 1714, in the 
fiftieth year of her age, and thirteenth of her reign. 

The restoration of patronage, without any reservation of the 
rights of the congregation to give their approval of, or dissent 
from, the appointment of any minister that might be offered to 
them, cannot be otherwise regarded than a glaring breach of 
the articles of union. As such it ought to be viewed by every 
Presbyterian and lover of his country, and effort should be 
made without ceasing, till a repeal of the infamous act be ob- 
tained, or at least such an alteration of it, as shall secure to the 
people the Christian right of refusing ministers, by whom they 
conscientiously believe they could not be profited. 



CHAP. II. 

Accession of George I. — Whigs and Tories— discontent of the 
latter-— attempts in favour of the Pretender — he is pro* 
claimed king by the earl of Mar — battle of Sheriff-muir — the 
Pretender arrives in Scotland, but soon returns to France. 
1714—1715. 
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On the death of queen Anne, George, elector of Hanover, son 
of the princess Sophia, grand-daughter of James VI., was, in 
terms of the treaty of union, immediately proclaimed king of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He arrived from Hanover on the 
17th of September, 1714, and took possession of the throne, 
under the title of George 1. 1 

It has already been stated, that the majority of the Scottish 
people, dissatisfied with the terms of the union, had, even at the 
time it was effected, formed conspiracies with a view to dissolve 
it, and place the Pretender on the throne. This project, how- 
ever, was then defeated, but unhappily, queen Anne and her 
ministry were subsequently inclined, if not actually resolved, to 
alter the article relating to the succession, in favour of the 
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Pretender. This disposition, on the~part of the court, inspired 
the Jacobites with fresh hopes, and, had the queen been spared, 
their expectations might, humanly speaking, have been 
realized. The death of the queen and the accession of George 
I., were events far different from what they desired, and a 
secret correspondence, which seems never to have ceased, was 
therefore maintained with the Pretender, by the^ Jacobite 
leaders, both in England and Scotland. 

Two political parties, termed whig and tory, had for a long 
period existed in the country. At this time, the whig party 
may be said to have consisted of those who were zealous for a 
Protestant monarchy, and at the same time desirous that the 
rights of the people should not be impaired by the government. 
The tory party was composed of the principal land-holders of 
the kingdom, and seem to have cared little whether the throne 
was occupied by a Protestant, or a Papist, provided their own 
interests were promoted, independent of the general welfare of 
the country. Many of the tories, moreover, were rank Jaco- 
bites, and to this portion, the accession of George was by no 
means agreeable. 

Having ever been led to regard the tories as inimical to his 
succession, and the whigs as those to whom he was indebted for 
his elevation to the throne, George set the former at defiance, and 
placed not only the administration, but all the principal employ- 
ments of the kingdom, both civil and military, in the hands of 
the whigs. This marked aversion to the tories, completely 
alienated their affections from the king's person and government, 
and, from this period, the whole party appear to have been more 
or less concerned in the intrigues of the Jacobites. Had the 
king, however, acted otherwise, it is not improbable, that he 
must soon have bidden adieu to the British crown, and returned 
to his paternal dominions. 

The Pretender, well aware of the discontent that prevailed 
among the tories, and calculating on their influence with the 
people, considered this a fit occasion for reviving his hereditary 
claim to the throne. He accordingly transmitted copies of a 
printed manifesto to some of the principal nobility, and a party 
was formed both in England and Scotland, to effect his restor- 
ation. The English were headed by Mr. Poster, a gentleman 
of some influence in Northumberland, and the Scots, by the earl 
of Mar. 
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Haying assembled about three hundred of his friends and vas- 
sals, Mar proclaimed the Pretender, under the name of James 
VIII., of Scotland, and set up his standard at Braemar, in the 
county of Aberdeen. He was speedily joined by all the heads 
of the Jacobite clans, and, having collected an army of near 
ten thousand men, took possession of Perth, and made himself 
master of almost all that part of Scotland, which lies north of 
the firth of Forth. 

Mar now formed the resolution of proceeding to England, in 
order to join Foster and his adherents. The duke of Argyle, 
however, as soon as apprized of this intention, determined to 
prevent its execution. He accordingly crossed the Forth by 
the bridge of Stirling, with an army of only two thousand infan- 
try, and twelve hundred cavalry, and engaged in battle with the 
rebels, at Sheriffinuir, on the third of November, 1715. The 
left wing of the royal army, commanded by general Whitham, 
was completely routed; but the duke of Argyle, who commanded 
the right wing, defeated the left of the rebels, and pursued them 
as far as the river Allen, in which many of them were drowned. 
Returning in triumph to the scene of action, he found Mar posted 
on the top of a hill, with about five thousand of his best troops. 
The combat, however, was not renewed, and Mar made the best 
of his way to Perth, during the night On finding that Mar had 
retired, the duke of Argyle next morning, drew off bis army 
towards Stirling, carrying along with him, the enemy's artillery, 
bread-waggons, and many prisoners of distinction. The number 
killed was very considerable, amounting to about a thousand 
men on each side. 

The battle of Sheriff-muir proved fatal in its consequences 
to the affairs of the Pretender in Scotland, and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that on the very same day, Foster and his adher- 
ents were compelled to surrender, at Preston, in England. The 
earl of Derwentwater, and lord Kenmure, being the prisoners of 
greatest distinction, were carried to London, and there be- 
headed. 

" The Pretender, who had hitherto resisted every solicitation 
to come over, took the unaccountable resolution/ in this desper- 
ate state of his affairs, of landing in the North of Scotland, He 
accordingly set sail from Dunkirk in a small vessel, and arrived 
at Peterhead, attended only by six gentlemen. He was met at 
Fetteresso by the earls of Mar and Mareschal, and conducted to 
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Perth. There a regular council was formed, and a day fixed 
for his coronation at Scone. But he was di?erted from all 
thoughts of that vain ceremony by the approach of the duke of 
Argyle ; who having been re-inforced with six thousand Dutch 
auxiliaries, advanced towards Perth notwithstanding the rigour 
of the season. 

" As the town was utterly destitute of fortifications, excepting 
a simple wall, and otherwise unprovided for a siege, the king's 
troops took possession of it without resistance. Mar and the 
Pretender had retired to Montrose ; and, seeing no prospect of 
better fortune, they embarked for France, accompanied with 
several other persons of distinction. General Gordon and earl 
Mareschal proceeded northward with the main body of the 
rebels, by a march so rapid as to elude pursuit. All who thought 
they could not hope for pardon, embarked at Aberdeen for the 
continent. The common people were conducted to the hills of 
Badenoch, and there quietly dismissed. The whole country 
submitted to Argyle." 

Thus ended the great rebellion of 1715 — the most important 
event in the reign of George I., connected with Scotland, the 
speedy and fortunate suppression of which, tended to establish 
him more firmly on the throne. But while such was its conse- 
quence in regard to the king, it entailed ruin and disgrace upon 
some of the most ancient and noble families iu the kingdom. 
Those who fled no doubt escaped death, but they were declared 
outlaws for ever, and their estates were forfeited to the crown. 

How much more awful must be the consequences of rebellion 
against the Lord Almighty! By nature all men are rebels 
against His holy government, and should they continue so by 
practice, eternal misery must be their portion. God, however, 
is willing to be reconciled — He is waiting to be gracious, and . 
if we will but throw down the weapons of rebellion, acknow- 
ledge our guilt, and rest upon Jesus Christ alone for pardon and 
acceptance, we will no more be regarded as rebels, but restored 
to the favour and friendship of our once offended, but now re- 
conciled, Father. 
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CHAP. III. 

Attempts of Spain in behalf of the Pretender— disarming of 
tlie Highlanders — death of the king and accession of George 
II, — tlve Porteous mob — its origin and consequences, 
1716—1736. 
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Another effort was made in behalf of the Pretender by Spain, 
in 1717, with which Great Britain was then engaged in hostili- 
ties. Ten ships of war, ha?ing on board six thousand troops, 
and twelve thousand stand of arms, set sail for Scotland. This 
powerful armament, howe?er, was dispersed by violent storms, 
and only the earls of Seaforth, and Mareschal landed at Can- 
tyre, with about four hundred men. General Whitham soon 
dispersed this inconsiderable force, made the Spaniards prison- 
ers, and forced the rebel lords to take refuge in the isles, whence 
they escaped into France. The Scots had no hand in any fur- 
ther attempts in favour of the Pretender during the present reign. 
The king, however, justly regarding the Highlands as that 
quarter of his dominions in which the flame of rebellion was 
most likely to be kept alive, procured an act of parliament in 
1725, for depriving the Highlanders of arms, building bridges, 
and opening roads, that they might henceforth be incapable of 
affording any effective assistance to the Pretender, and, that 
their country might be rendered more accessible to the royal 
forces. From that time there has been a free and open com- 
munication through all parts of the Scottish Highlands ; but 
the natives, ardent in their attachment to the Pretender, gave 
up only such weapons as were of little use, and deposited the 
best of their arms in places of concealment. 

The death of George I. took place on the 11th of June, 1727, 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, and the sixty-eighth of his age. 
He is said to have been prudent and virtuous ; much attached 
to his German dominions — a circumstance which the tories laid 
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hold of, to render him odious to his British subjects. Germany, 
however, was his own — his native land, and seeing that he was 
a stranger in Britain, and little acquainted with the English 
language, it is not surprising that he should have discovered a 
partiality for his paternal dominions. He was succeeded by his 
son, under the title of George II. 

During the first nine years of the reign of this prince, nothing 
remarkable occurred in Scotland, but, in 1736, an incident took 
place which subsequently produced a tumult in Edinburgh, the 
most remarkable, perhaps, that ever happened under an organ- 
ized government. 

Two noted smugglers, named Robertson and Wilson, had been 
deprived of some contraband goods, by the excise-officers, on 
the coast of Fife. In order to make up the loss they had sus- 
tained, these individuals, with two associates, forcibly entered 
the excise collector's house in Pittenweem, who, apprehensive 
that his life was in danger, effected an escape. The depreda- 
tors, having possessed themselves of two hundred pounds — the 
value of the goods which had been seized — immediately depart- 
ed. They were, however, pursued by a party of soldiers, who 
deprived them of their booty, and took Wilson and Robertson 
prisoners. For this daring outrage they were brought to trial, 
and condemned to be publicly executed. On the Sabbath pre- 
vious to the day appointed for their execution, they were, ac- 
cording to the custom of that time, conveyed by a guard of four 
soldiers, to a church in the neighbourhood of the prison to hear 
sermon. Wilson, who was a man of great bodily strength, had 
resolved that, if possible, they should not both fall victims to 
the law. He accordingly, after being seated in the church, 
suddenly seized a soldier with each hand, and, having called to 
Robertson to flee for his life, he laid hold of a third soldier with 
his teeth. Robertson easily shook himself clear of the other, 
escaped from the church without opposition, and was no more 
heard of in Edinburgh. 

This exploit, with the trivial offence, as it was then esteemed, 
for which he was to suffer, excited public sympathy in behalf of 
Wilson. The magistrates, apprehending that an attempt would 
be made to rescue him when brought out for execution, ordered 
the city guard, then under the command of Captain Porteous, 
o be in attendance. No attempt, however, was made to rescue 
Wilson, but, when the execution was over, some of the rabble 
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began to pelt the guard with stones. Thus provoked, the guard 
fired upon the crowd, and many persons were killed, among 
whom were some respectable individuals who had no hand what- 
ever in the tumult. Porteous, having been accused of ordering 
the guard to fire, was brought to trial, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The king was at this time in Hanover, 
but the queen was prevailed on to grant Porteous a respite. 
This act of the Royal clemency excited the indignation of the 
lower orders, and a conspiracy was somewhere formed, proba- 
bly in Fifeshire, for taking away his life. On the evening of 
the 7th of September, 1736, the day previous to that on which 
Porteous was to have been executed, a mob, headed by some 
persons in disguise, proceeded to the guard-house, overpowered 
the guard, and took possession of their arms. Thus armed, 
they inarched directly to the prison, and having in vain at- 
tempted to force open the door, they at last burned a hole in 
it, through which the turnkey, to prevent further destruction, 
flung out the keys to them. Having obtained admission, they 
found Porteous concealed in a chimney, dragged him to the 
place of execution, hung him over a dyer's pole, and then 
quietly dispersed. 

The perpetrators of this foul action were never discovered ; 
but the magistrates were accused of a wilful dereliction of duty 9 
inasmuch as they had done nothing to quell the tumult and pre- 
vent the murder. It is not, however, to be presumed that they 
' willingly permitted it. The truth is, they were so overwhelm- 
ed by surprise that they could, in the moment of agitation, 
interpose no effectual resistance. Be this as it may, a bill was 
brought into parliament for depriving Edinburgh of its civil pri- 
vileges, but was at last so modified, that the city was only sub- 
jected to a fine of two thousand pounds for the benefit of Porteous' 
widow, and the then provost disqualified from ever holding any 
office in the magistracy. 

The murderers of Porteous, as already noticed, never were 
discovered, and accordingly escaped the punishment of men. 
This, however, did not wipe away their guilt; and though, in 
the eyes of many, they had performed a commendable action, 
the question remains, In what light was it regarded by a holy 
God ? Doubtless they were criminal in his sight, and though 
never called before an earthly tribunal, they must yet, if their 
guilt has not been washed away in the blood of the Redeemer, 
B a 2 
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answer for the conduct of that night, before an assembled world, 
to Him who is Judge of all. And if this be true of them, it is 
not less true of us. By evasion or flight, we also may escape 
the punishment of men, but assuredly will at last be overtaken 
by the just judgment of God. 



CHAP. IV. 

Further attempts in favour of the Pretender— his son, Cftarles 
Edward, lands in Scotland— is joined by the Jacobite clans 
— his success in the north — takes possesion of Edinburgh- 
battle of Prestonpans. 

1736—1744. 
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On the death of Charles VI., emperor of Austria, his eldest 
daughter, the queen of Hungary, laid claim to the whole of the 
Austrian dominions. This, however, was opposed by all the 
princes on the Continent, and, for some time, Great Britain 
alone, out of concern for the interests of Hanover, felt disposed 
to lend her a helping hand. A large army was therefore sent 
to Flanders, in order to support her cause. With a view to 
compel the British monarch to recall these troops, the king of 
France concerted a scheme for enabling the Pretender to invade 
England. Twenty ships of war, with fifteen thousand men, ac- 
cordingly set sail for Britain, in 1744; and the Pretender being 
now unable to conduct such an enterprise, commissioned hia 
eldest son, Charles Edward, commonly called the young Pre- 
tender, to support his claims to the British throne. This for- 
midable armament, however, was drivenback by a violent storm, 
and the projected invasion was entirely defeated by the arrival 
of a superior British fleet. Highly indignant at this conduct of 
the French court, the British government immediately declared 
war against France ; and, from this time, the kings of these re- 
spective countries, in some measure, became principals in the 
Continental war. 
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Notwithstanding the many benefits which were anticipated by 

the promoters of the union between England and Scotland, the 
trade of the latter had, as yet, met with little encouragement; 
and now that the country was destitute of troops, in consequence 
of the above war, the Highland chiefs were busy in concerting 
measures for the restoration of the Pretender. The king of 
France, too, still eager to procure a recall of the British troops 
from Flanders, again encouraged the young Pretender, Charles 
Edward, to attempt a descent on the north of Scotland. 

Encouraged by the Scottish Jacobites, and incited by the 
French king, Charles, naturally confident of success, resolved 
to engage in the enterprise. A French ship of sixty-four guns, 
laden with arms and ammunition for his service, having been ap- 
pointed him as a convoy, he set sail for Scotland, with a few of 
his adherents, in an armed vessel which his father had found 
means to equip for him. His convoy, however, falling in with 
an English ship of fifty-eight guns, was obliged, after an obsti- 
nate and bloody engagement, to return to Brest, the chief sta- 
tion of the French navy, in a shattered condition. Notwith- 
standing this disaster, Charles pursued his voyage, and landed 
with his few attendants on the coast of Lochaber. 

The appearance of Charles without an army to support his 
cause, was no small disappointment to the Highland chiefs; but 
as he had thrown himself upon their generosity, they resolved, 
at all hazards, to assert his rights. The military weapons which 
had been concealed in 1725, were now brought from their secret 
repositaries ; many of the clans stood forth to vindicate his 
claims; and Charles soon found himself at the head of three 
thousand men. Descending from the mountains with the rapi- 
dity of a torrent, at the head of his hardy and intrepid High- 
landers, he took possession of Dunkeld, Perth, and Dundee ; 
every where proclaiming his father king of Great Britain, and 
himself as regent of the kingdom. Having been joined at Perth 
by several persons of distinction, he proceeded to the south, 
crossed the Forth, and advanced boldly towards Edinburgh. 

The king was at this time in Hanover, and the government 
had been somewhat slow in taking measures to oppose the pro- 
gress of Charles. Sir John Cope, commander-in-chief of the 
king's forces in Scotland, being afraid to face the rebels, pro- 
ceeded as far north as Inverness, with a view to increase his 
army by a junction with the loyal clans, and thus left Edin- 
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burgh, and the whole of the low country at the mercy of the 
young Pretender. The citizens of Edinburgh at first resolved 
on a bold resistance ; but Charles having come within two miles 
of the city, the magistrates and principal inhabitants thought it 
expedient at once to surrender. Messengers were accordingly 
despatched to treat with him, but they4ad scarcely departed 
when information was received that general Cope was advancing . 
to their relief. A second deputation was therefore sent with a 
view to protract the negotiation, but Charles, knowing that 
there was no time to lose, boldly informed them that if the gates 
were not opened by two o'clock next morning, he should pro- 
ceed to take the city by storm. Either by accident or design, 
the gates were left open during the night, and a party of High* 
landers having thus gained admission, Charles, on the following 
morning, entered the city without opposition, took up his resi- 
dence in Holyrood-house, the palace of his ancestors, and 
caused his father to be proclaimed at the market-cross. 

Meanwhile, the English troops, under the command of general 
Cope, were advancing to Edinburgh, and Charles eagerly set 
forth to meet them, " Understanding that the rebels were 
approaching to give him battle, Cope pitched his camp near 
Prestonpans. His troops, consisting of between four and five 
thousand men, lay all night on their arms; and on the morning 
of the 21st of September, the young Pretender advanced in 
hostile array, at the head of about three thousand undisciplined 
and half-armed Highlanders, whose furious gestures and rapid 
movements, excited unusual emotions of terror in the hearts of 
the^English soldiers. These emotions were not allowed to sub- 
side. Charles himself, standing in the first line, gave the word 
of command, and drawing his sword, threw away the scabbard. 
The Highlanders rushed on to the attack like so many sturdy 
savages, regardless of the fire of the artillery. The king's troops 
were thrown into disorder, and totally routed. The dragoons 
instantly left the field, and could never after be rallied. Five hun- 
dred of the foot were killed, and fifteen hundred made prisoners. 
Among the former was the gallant colonel Gardiner, who fell 
covered with many wounds. Never, in a word, was a victory 
more complete: the military chest, cannon, colours, camp- 
equipage, and baggage of the royal army, fell into the hands of 
the rebels." 

Thus far, the efforts of the young Pretender were followed 
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with success. Providence seemed faro arable to his undertaking, 
and he now conceived that he was certain of obtaining the ob- 
ject of his ambition. It not unfrequently happens, however, 
that prosperity is followed by adversity, and that the advan- 
tages we gain are designed, not only to hasten our destruction, 
but also to render it more humiliating and painful. So it was, 
. as will be seen from the sequel, in the case of Charles. Pros- 
perity, therefore, is not always to be regarded as an indication 
of the Divine favour. 



CHIP. V. 

The Pretender returns to Edinburgh — he proceeds to England, 
but speedily retreats into Scotland— he lays siege to Stir- 
ling castle — battle of Culloden — distress and final escape of 
the Pretender. 

1744—1746. 
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Elated with his success at the battle of Prestonpans, the 
youthful Pretender returned to Edinburgh with an air of as much 
importance as if he had conquered the whole of Britain. His 
success, however, induced many to espouse his interest, among 
whom were the earls of Kilmarnock, the lords Balmerino, Pit- 
sligo, and others. But, instead of improving his late victory by 
marching immediately into England, he wasted his time at 
Edinburgh, in the vain parade of royalty, and thus afforded the 
government an opportunity of taking measures to oppose his 
future progress, and to deprive him of the conquests he had al- 
ready won. Having " held a regular court at Edinburgh, and 
published his mandates as if he had been really a sovereign 
prince," he at last proceeded to England, with the confident 
hope that the Jacobites of that country would flock to his 
standard. In this, however, he was sadly disappointed. The 
English Jacobites, too well aware of the measures taken by 
government to suppress the rebellion, wisely stood aloo£ He, 
nevertheless, with little opposition, penetrated into the country 
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as far as Derby; but as factions had now arisen among the 
Highland chiefs, and as the duke of Cumberland was advancing 
against him at the head of a powerful army, he speedily retreat- 
ed into Scotland. 

During the absence of the Pretender, the Lowland Scots, the 
majority of whom were inimical both to his ambition and reli- 
gion, had recovered from their consternation; and, by the time 
he returned, the towns were garrisoned, and new regiments 
raised throughout the country. Conscious that he had lost 
command of Edinburgh, he proceeded to Stirling by way of 
Glasgow, and laid siege to the castle, in January, 1746. The duke 
of Cumberland, on finding that Charles had retreated to Scot- 
land, ordered general Hawley to proceed with the English army 
to Edinburgh. On being apprized that Charles had laid siege 
to Stirling, Hawley immediately advanced to its relief. He 
was met, however, by the Pretender on Falkirk-muir, where an 
engagement took place, in which the English forces were routed 
and put to flight. Having gained this other victory, Charles 
returned to Stirling in order to prosecute the siege. 

News of the defeat at Falkirk having reached London, the 
duke of Cumberland immediately set out for Edinburgh. Hav- 
ing assumed command of the army, he proceeded towards Stir- 
ling; but the Highlanders being fatigued and even disgusted 
with the protracted siege, Charles, by the advice of his most 
experienced officers, in place of engaging in battle, retired 
farther north, and eventually retreated beyond the river Spey. 
" Cumberland proceeded to Aberdeen with the main body of 
his army. During his stay there, he was indefatigable in exer- 
cising his troops, notwithstanding the rigour of the season, and 
in providing for the security of the country; and as soon as the 
weather would permit, he assembled his forces and began his 
march for Inverness, where the rebels had established their head- 
quarters. Contrary to all expectation, he was permitted to pass 
the deep and rapid river Spey without opposition, though about 
three thousand Highlanders appeared on the nothern side, and 
the banks were steep and difficult of ascent It was not timid- 
ity, however, but the presumption of their leaders, that restrained 
the rebels from disputing the passage of the royal army; a re- 
solution having been taken in a council of war, in spite of many 
sound arguments to the contrary, to leave the fords of the Spey 
open ; and for this very extraordinary reason, That the greater 
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number of the king's troops that should pass the river, the fewer 
would escape ; as the sanguine adherents of Charles entertained 
no doubt of being able to cut off the whole." 

The two armies came to an engagement in Culloden-moor, 
about nine miles from Inverness, on the sixteenth of April, 1746. 
" The rebels were drawn up in thirteen divisions under their 
respective leaders, with four pieces of cannon before their centre, 
where was stationed the Pretender, and the same number on 
each wing. The duke of Cumberland drew up his army in 
three lines, disposed in excellent order for resisting the fierce 
attack of the rebels ; several pieces of cannon being placed be- 
tween the lines, and every second rank instructed to reserve its 
fire; so that when the Highlanders, having thrown away their 
muskets, according to custom, advanced with their broad-swords, 
they were not' only received upon the point of the bayonet,* 
but galled by an unexpected fire of musketry, and blown into 
the air by a concealed artillery. The event was such as the 
duke had promised himself. The rebel army, after an ineffec- 
tual struggle of thirty minutes, was totally routed, and chased 
off the field with great slaughter. The king's troops, but espe- 
cially the dragoons, irritated by their former disgraces, and the 
fatigues of a winter campaign, gave no quarter. Near two 
thousand of the rebels were killed in the battle and pursuit, and 
only three hundred and ten of the royal army. 

" No victory was ever more complete than that gained by the 
duke of Cumberland at Culloden, nor any more important in 
its consequences. All the Pretender's hopes, and even his 
courage, seemed to abandon him with his good fortune. Hav- 
ing too soon left the field of battle, he was advised by lord 
Lovat to return and rally his forces ; he promised, but declined 
compliance. And although two thousand of his faithful High- 
landers resolutely assembled at Fort- Augustus, and a body of the 
Lowlanders at Ruthven, in order to know his commands ; though 
a ship arrived from France with forty thousand pounds sterling 
in specie ; and near a thousand men, who had not been at the 
battle of Culloden, were ready to join him, he desired them all 
to disperse, and wandered himself under various disguises, in 
woods and wilds, a wretched fugitive, destitute of the common 
necessaries of life, and in danger every moment of falling into 
the hands of his enemies. At length, after suffering the most 
incredible hardships, during five months, in the Highlands and 
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Western Islands of Scotland, whither he was chased by his 
blood-thirsty pursuers, a price of thirty thousand pounds being 
set upon his head; after having 1 intrusted the secret of his life 
to above fifty different persons, many of whom were in a low 
condition, and who knew, that by betraying him they should be 
enabled to live in affluence, he was taken on board a French 
frigate, and safely landed on the coast of Brittany." 

We cannot look back upon the sufferings of the young Pre- 
tender without being somewhat moved with compassion. But 
while we give way to this generous feeling of our nature, we 
must not allow it to get the better of our judgment It is too 
common to speak of Charles as if he had suffered as a patriot. 
Such, however, was not the case. His own personal ambition 
led him to seek a crown to which he had no legal claim, and 
the sufferings he endured were the legitimate consequences of 
his bold temerity. Regarding him in this light, we are forced 
to conclude that he suffered justly, and that the hardships of 
his lot, are less worthy of the sympathetic tear, than the still 
harder fate of many who espoused his cause. We are at the 
same time bound to acknowledge that it was better, far better, 
that he and they should so have suffered, than that the country 
should have been brought under the iron sway of a Popish 
despot 



CHAP. VI. 

Fate of the followers of the young Pretender— abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions— peace between France and Britain — 
renewal of hostilities — death of George* A IL— accession of 
George IIL— termination of the war with France, 
1746—1763. 



Trans-port'ed, banished porto 

in-ter-ces'sion, entreaty cessus 

e-rad'i-cate, root out radicis 

re-frac'to-ry, obstinate fracttts 

friv'ol-ous, trifling frivolus 

com-pli'ance, agreement plioo 

pre-lim'in-a-ries, first \ ,. . . 

steps / hnuf *° 

pro-pri'e-tor, owner ' preprint 

des'ti-ny, fate ttino 

" Immbdiatbly after the battle of Culloden the Highlands 

were cruelly laid waste with fire and sword. All the cattle 

and provisions were carried off. The men, hunted down like 
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vic-to'ri-ous, conquering vidua 

sur-vi'ving, remaining vivo 

fu'si-tives, wanderers fugio 
ex-hib'it-ed, displayed habitus 

a-sper'i-ty, harshness asper 

re-lent'less, unpitying lentus 
ac-3u'ser,onewho accuses) 
or blames / emua 



wild beasts upon the mountains, were shot on the smallest re- 
sistance ; and not a hut was left standing to shelter the misera- 
ble women and children from the inclemency of the weather. 
They were left to perish of hunger and cold on the barren heaths. 
In a few weeks, all appearance of rebellion, and almost of po- 
pulation, being exterminated in the Highlands, the duke of 
Cumberland returned to London as a conqueror; leaving his 
victorious army, formed into twenty-seven divisions, or flying 
camps, to take vengeance on the surviving fugitives. 

" A new scene of horror was now exhibited. The asperity 
of justice threatened with destruction all whom the relentless 
sword had spared. And although most of the Highland chiefs, 
and many of their followers, had made their escape beyond the 
sea, the number of the rebel prisoners of distinction that suf- . 
fered death was great beyond example, fbr some centuries, in 
this island. Courts being opened in different parts of England 
for their trial, where they could have procured no evidence in 
their favour, had they been innocent, and where every accuser 
was admitted, small possibility remained to them of escaping 
punishment. Seventeen rebel officers were accordingly con- 
demned, and executed. at Kennington common, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; nine at Carlisle, six at Brumpton, seven 
at Penrith, and eleven at York. They all behaved with the 
greatest firmness, and seemed to glory in dying for the cause 
they had espoused. A few received pardons, and the common 
men were transported to the plantations. The earls of Kilmar- 
nock and Cromartie, and the lords Balmerino and Lovat, were 
tried by their peers and found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, 
at the intercession of his lady; the other three were beheaded 
on Tower-hill. 

" Thus was extinguished a rebellion, which, from small be- 
ginnings, rose to an alarming height; and, at one time, threat- 
ened a revolution in the state. In order more effectually to 
eradicate the seeds of disloyalty, and break the refractory spirit 
of the Highlanders, the heads of clans were deprived of their 
exclusive hereditary jurisdiction, which they had abused ; and 
people of all ranks were prohibited, by act of parliament 1748, 
from wearing the ancient dress of their country." This act, 
however, has since been repealed, and people may now wear • 
whatever dress they please. 
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The abolition of heritable jurisdiction*, that is, of the right 
which heads of clans had over their vassals, assisted consider- 
ably in furthering the prosperity of the country. The High- 
landers, no longer subject to their respective chiefs, were freed 
from slavery and barbarism, and could not, as formerly, be sub- 
jected by them to heavy fines, scourged or confined in dungeons, 
and even put to death, on very frivolous pretences. By the 
abolition of clanship, private warfare was also brought to a 
termination, and the people were thus at liberty to attend to the 
bettering of their own condition. The right of jurisdiction, 
however, was not wrested from the chiefs by violence ; each of 
them received a sum from government as a compensation for the 
loss he had sustained. 

In the same year, 1748, the continental war was brought to a 
close, and with it the' war between France and Britain. New 
disputes, however, soon arose between them, chiefly concerning 
the extent of their possessions in America and the Indies,, and 
the war was again resumed in 1756. Hostilities were carried 
on with various success, during the remainder of the reign of 
George II., nor were they terminated at his death, which took 
place, suddenly, on the 25th of October, 1760, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign. But 
ere this event took place, Canada had surrendered to the Bri- 
tish government, and the vast peninsula of India had, in some 
measure, acknowledged the authority of Britain. 

George II. is said to have been " violent in his temper, but 
humane and candid in his disposition. The bold spirit with 
which he resented the insults offered to his crown ; the readi- 
ness with which he changed his ministers, in compliance with 
the wishes of his people; and the brilliant conquests with which 
the latter years of his reign were adorned, have endeared his 
memory to the British nation." He was succeeded by his 
grandson George III., then in the twenty-third year of his age. 
Having ascended the throne in the midst of a war which was 
esteemed just and necessary by his people, he resolved to pro- 
secute it till peace should be obtained on honourable term*.*— 
Hostilities were accordingly continued, and Spain having, goon 
after the accession of George III., leagued with France, Great 
• Britain and her allies had to contend with both. Britain, how- 
ever, continued to add conquest to conquest, and the combined 
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powers of France and Spain were at last compelled to sue for 
peace. Having offered such terms as were upon the whole 
esteemed advantageous by the British government, the prelimi- 
naries of peace were concluded by George III. and the contend- 
ing monarchs in February 1763, and finally agreed to by a ma- 
jority of both houses of parliament oh the 28th of March. By 
this treaty Great Britain was declared the rightful proprietor 
of Canada, that part of North America now known by the name 
of the United States, together with the islands of Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, St. John, Dominica, Tobago, Granada, St Vin- 
cent, and Minorca, and the settlement of Senegal in Africa, 
The East India possessions of the respective countries were de- 
clared to be the same as previous to the war, with the prohibi- 
tion that France should erect no forts in the province of Bengal, 
These terms, though approved of by parliament, were deemed 
inadequate by the nation. The advantages obtained were re- 
garded as trifling, when compared with the vast expense of 
blood and treasure with which they had been purchased. The 
utmost dissatisfaction prevailed in the country, and the govern- 
ment was considered to have trifled with the best interests of the 
nation. 

War, in general, results in no solid advantages to either of the 
parties concerned. What though a tew victories be achieved, 
and as many kingdoms won? It is at an expense of treasure, 
which may indeed be easily computed, but it is also at an ex- 
pense of life — even of immortal souls, the value of which no 
human mind can calculate. This, however, is thrown out of 
the computation, and they who fall in the battle-field, are only 
spoken of, as the undaunted and the brave. The question, 
" Whither have their spirits fled?" excites little if any interest, 
and it is perhaps as true, that they who fell were as little con- 
cerned about their own eternal destiny. Martial glory seems 
to be that alone for which a soldier strives, and though it is to 
be hoped that there are many Christians in the army, still, of 
all avocations, that of a soldier is most unfavourable to the 
growth of religion in the soul. That this is a necessary conse- 
quence, it would be both absurd and impious to affirm, but that 
it is a fact, cannot be denied. How ardently, then, should we 
long for the time, when fighting-men shall not be required, and 
when the reign of peace shall be universally established. 
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CHAP. VII. 



War between Britain and her American colonies — termination 
of hostilities — restoration of forfeited estates — sketch of the 
French Revolution — war with France—cessation of hostil- 
ities—rebellion in Ireland* 

1763—1801. 



Vir'tu-al-ly, in effect virtu* 

ex-pen'di-ture, sum spent pendo 
un-e-quiv'o-cal-ly, plainly \ 
ad'e-quate, sufficient / • e * MM * 
a-troc'i-ties, cruelties atrocis 

an-ni'hil-a-ted, completely \ .» «. 

destroyed J nth{l 

e-nor'mi-ties, atrocious') 

~mim** a ' r norma 

crimes ) 

per'pe-tra-ted, committed patro 



Em'i-ffra-ted, removed migro 

im-po'sing, laying on positus 

hos-til'i-ty, opposition hostis 

corn-mod 'i-ties, articles) mmA j mMm 
of merchandize ) moau8 

re^on^U-Wtion,agree-| ^.^ 

in-de-pen'dent, free pendeo 

ter'ri-to-ries, possessions terra 
ob-scu'ri-ty, privacy obscurus 

Peace being now established. Great Britain was left under 
the pressure of a national debt, amounting to about one hundred 
and thirty-four millions of pounds, and an increase of taxation 
was the necessary consequence. — Many of the natives of Scot- 
land, especially of the Highlands, unable to bear the increase, 
emigrated to America, where thousands of their countrymen were 
already settled. The British government, however, soon came 
to the resolution of imposing taxes upon the American colonies. 
The first tax imposed was the stamp tax, but the hostility 
evinced against this measure by the colonists, induced the 
government to abandon it. Taxes upon several commodities, 
such as paper, glass and tea, were afterwards imposed, all of 
which, with the exception of that upon tea, were in like manner 
abandoned. The colonists, however, maintained that, as they 
were not represented in the parliament of Britain, the govern- 
ment had no right to impose any tax whatever, and, after various 
attempts at reconciliation they, jn the year 1775, declared 
themselves altogether independent of Britain, and assumed the 
title of the United States of America. War accordingly ensued, 
in the course of which, the colonists were joined by France, 
Spain, and Holland. With all these Great Britain had to con- 
tend alone. Hostilities continued till 1782, when the defeats 
sustained by Britain compelled her to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and to renounce* all claim to 
authority over them. Certain islands, among which were To- 
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bag© and Minorca, were at the same time ceded to France and 
Spain. Thus, by arbitrary attempts to impose taxes upon these 
colonies, did Britain, after. the sacrifice of many valuable 
lire*, and nearly one hundred and fifty millions of money, lose 
the best of her American possessions, and Canada alone re- 
mained of all her territories in the mainland of that quarter of 
the world. 

The Pretender, James, died in 1766. After his death the 
monarchs on the continent of Europe refused to recognise his 
son Charles as king of Great Britain. The rest of his life was 
therefore Bpent in obscurity,. and it may here be noticed that he 
died at Rome in 1788. The cause of the house of Stuart, bow- 
ever, had been virtually extinct since the rebellion of 1745, and 
the Highlanders were now among the most loyal of his majes- 
ty's subjects. During the late war they distinguished them- 
selves as soldiers ; and, as the descendants of those who bad 
taken an active part in the rebellions of J 715 and 1745, bad 
since atoned for the crimes and errors of their ancestors, such 
of the estates as were then forfeited and not yet sold, were re- 
stored to the surviving heirs by an act of parliament in 1784— 
a measure which gave universal satisfaction to the British 
public, 

The throne of France had been occupied by Lewis XVI. 
since 1774. It would appear that the French, while assisting 
the United States of America to obtain their independence, had 
imbibed the principles of republicanism. Be that as it may, the 
profligate expenditure of former reigns had reduced France to 
a condition, which rendered some measure of reform absolutely 
necessary, and it was now ardently desired by the great bulk of 
the nation. Every moral and religious principle, however, had 
already been undermined by the writings of certain infidel 
philosophers, and the contempt of the people for things sacred 
and divine, was as unequivocally expressed as their desire to 
obtain civil liberty. The king, in 1789, with a view to concil- 
iate all classes of his subjects, convened the states-general* 
that is, the clergy, nobility, and commons. The commons, 
having outvoted the nobility and clergy, assumed the entire' 
Tight of legislation, and proceeded step by step till, in 1792, 
-they abolished royalty, proclaimed the government republican, 
and completed the work of revolution by beheading their vir- 
tuous monarch, on the 21st of January, 1793, as a conspirator 
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against the liberties of the nation. His queen soon followed 
him by a sentence equally unjust 

These atrocities were followed by most bloody and relentless 
proceedings on the part of the various factions which existed 
throughout the country, and it was now time that the principles 
by which they were actuated— principles which set at defiance, 
and trampled under foot, every law of God and man — should be 
repelled, and, if possible, annihilated. Britain, and almost all 
the powers of Europe, therefore engaged in a confederacy 
against France. But though torn by factions within, and as- 
sailed by the combined powers without, it appears that France, 
in less than two years, conquered Holland and other provinces, 
and annexed them to the republic. This war continued, in so 
far as Britain was concerned, till 1801, — a period of eight 
years, during which she gained but few advantages by land. 
Her triumphs by sea, however, were numerous and splendid; 
and the destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir, and of the 
Danish at Copenhagen, by admiral Nelson, at* once Bhed lustre 
on the hero, and established the superiority of Britain on the 
deep. 

The revolution in France was not without its effects in Ire- 
land. The people of that country, impressed with the idea, 
that they too, by a determined effort, might at least obtain a 
reformation in the administration of government, formed an as- 
sociation for that purpose in 1791. But though such was the 
avowed object of this association, termed the United Irishmen, 
it would appear that they had secretly resolved to throw off the 
sovereignty of Britain, and to erect a republic. Strong mea- 
sures were therefore taken by the British government to check 
the progress of revolutionary principles in Ireland.*— France, 
however, was willing to become her ally, and the United Irish- 
men at last resolved to solicit her assistance. A French fleet 
was accordingly fitted out in 1796, and fifteen thousand men 
embarked to their assistance, or rather, to make a conquest of 
their country; for such was undoubtedly the design of France. 
But this fleet, designed to conquer Ireland, and then to invade 
' Britain, was dispersed by the winds, and only a small part of it 
arrived in Bantry-bay. A tremendous gale, right off the shore, 
rendered a landing impracticable, and the remnant of the shat- 
tered fleet was compelled to return to France. The future 
defeats sustained by the navy of France rendered the further 
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attempts of that country to conquer Ireland, or to give it arty 
effective assistance against thejgovernment, as fruitless as before. 
Disappointed of French assistance, the United Irishmen at 
length betook themselves to arms; the greatest enormities were 
perpetrated on both sides; the country became a scene of cruel- 
ties and cold-blooded murders; in short, no language can 
convey an adequate idea of the atrocities that were committed, 
in almost every town in Ireland, during this lamentable struggle. 
The spirit of rebellion, however, was at last effectually crushed, 
and, since the first of January, 1801, Ireland has been united 
with Great Britain, and made subject to the same laws. 

Ireland, however, is still an unhappy country. Popery is 
the religion of the vast majority of her people, and this, what- 
ever a certain class of politicians may say to the contrary, is 
the chief cause of all her misery. So long as Ireland remains 
under the dominion of a Popish priesthood, it matters little what 
political benefits may be conferred upon her. Denied access to 
the Bible, the only pure source of sound instruction and enligh- 
tened views, the deluded people call evil good, and good evil. 
It ig, however, to be hoped, that the exertions now making, to 
press their acceptance of the Bible, will, in due time, be 
crowned with success; and that when set free from the man of 
sin, Ireland will be as much distinguished by the beauty of ho- 
liness and abundance in all the fruits of vital godliness, as she 
is remarkable for the beauty of her verdure and the fertility of 
her soil. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Origin of Napoleon Bonaparte — he becomes emperor of the 
French — renewal of hostilities — success of the various par- 
tie* — Bonaparte's unsuccessful expedition to Russia — he is 
at last compelled to abdicate, $c. 
1801—1814. 



Ccl'e-bra-ted, renowned Celebris 

sit-u-a'tion, poet potitou 

e-vac'u-ate, quit vaco 

in-cuVnant, angry digitus 

con-nWra'tion, fire jtagro 

sub-sist/ing, supporting sisto 
in-vin'ci-ble, unconquerable vineo 

al-li'ance, confederacy Ugo 



Sig'nal-ly, remarkably signum 

op 7 u-lent, rich ope* 

eo 2^ nd " mg ' in - }**«»*> 

cap'i-taL chief city capitis 

ab-di-ca'tion, resignation dico 

ac-ce'ded, consented cedo 

ap-pa'rent-ly, seemingly parto 



It was during the late war that the celebrated Napoleon 
Bonaparte came first into action. He was a native of Corsica, 
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a large island in the Mediterranean, and originally held an 
humble situation in the French army. He soon, however, dis- 
tinguished himself, and when only twenty-six years of age, was 
appointed commander of the French forces in Italy. Haying 
conquered that country, and reduced Austria to submission, he 
was intrusted with an expedition to Egypt, from which he re- 
turned to France, in 1799, after Nelson had destroyed the 
French fleet at Aboukir. On arming in France, he overturned 
the Directory, the name given to the government, and was elect- 
ed First Consul, by the almost unanimous voice of the nation. 
This situation he held at the restoration of peace. Rest from 
war, however, was foreign to his nature ; and, animated by a 
boundless personal ambition, he soon found a pretext for dis- 
turbing the peace which had so lately been established. Among 
other things, he insisted that the English should immediately 
evacuate the island of Malta. This was no doubt agreed to by 
the British government in the late treaty; but circumstances, 
occasioned by Napoleon himself, had since occurred, which 
rendered the fulfilment of that article imprudent. In short, war 
was renewed in 1803, Bonaparte was elevated to the dignity of 
emperor of the French in 1804, and by the success of his land 
forces, soon threatened to lay the whole world prostrate at his 
feet 

In the war which was now raging, Britain, for some years, was 
not more successful by land than formerly, but her navy con* 
turned to maintain the sovereignty of the deep. The combined 
fleets of France and Spain were totally defeated, off Trafalgar, 
on the 21st of October, 1805, by lord Nelson, who fell in the 
midst of victory. This defeat prevented France from invading 
Britain. By this time, however, Bonaparte had disarmed the 
whole of continental Europe, and soon afterwards placed his 
brother Joseph on the Spanish throne, made another brother 
king of Holland, and a third, king of Westphalia. These pro- 
ceedings once more roused the indignant feelings of Europe, 
and a new confederacy was formed by Britain and the contin- 
ental powers, to check his progress. Bonaparte, however, hav- 
ing completely defeated the Austrians, they were again com- 
pelled to sue for peace, and the other continental powers, being 
reduced by former defeats to a lew condition, were quite unable 
to maintain the contest. Bonaparte therefore thought that he 
might presume to order them to shut their ports against the 
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commerce of Britain. The Spaniards, however, incensed at the 
placing of his brother Joseph, upon their throne, revolted against 
him, and having formed an alliance with Britain, Wellington 
was despatched, in 1808, with a small army to Portugal, which 
had also revolted against France. Haying Compelled the 
French to evacuate that kingdom, Wellington returned honie, 
and the army was intrusted to Sir John Moore, by whom it was 
conducted into Spain. The overwhelming force of the enemy, 
however, obliged Moore to retreat. He reached Gorunna in 
safety, but not finding transports to convey his troops, he wal 
forced to risk an engagement, on the 16th of January, 1809, in 
which, to the great loss of the British nation, he was killed by 
a cannon-ball. The remainder of his forces were safely ship* 
ped and arrived in Britain. Immediately on their return, a 
fresh army was sent to Spain, under the command of Welling* 
ton ; the French were again driven out of Portugal; and, from 
this time, victory attended the land forces of Britain. 

Alexander, the emperor of Russia, having acquiesced in the 
schemes of Bonaparte against the commerce of Britain, the 
ports of that country were accordingly shut against all British 
vessels. Perceiving the impolicy of this measure, and alarmed 
at the rapid extension of the French empire, Alexander at last 
abandoned the anti-commercial scheme, and thereby provoked* 
a renewal of hostilities. Bonaparte accordingly invaded Russia, 
in 1812, with an army of five hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand men. After several engagements, in which he lost many 
thousands of his troops, Bonaparte madly pushed on to Moscow, 
the ancient capital of Russia. On being apprized of his ap- 
proach, the Russians resolved to burn the city, and to his great 
consternation he found it enveloped in flames. Within two 
days after his arrival, the conflagration, which had broken out 
in five places at once, reduced that immense city to a 
heap of ashes. Winter had now commenced, and the destruc- 
tion of Moscow deprived him of the means of subsisting his 
army. He was therefore obliged to retreat, harrassed at every 
step by the cossacks, and exposed at once to the horrors of 
famine, and the rigour of the climate. Bonaparte saved his 
worthless life by flight into France; but almost all bis men, 
though enriched with the spoils of Moscow, perished or were 
taken prisouers ; and he was no longer deemed invincible. Ac- 
cordingly, Austria and Prussia entered into a fresh alliance 
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with Russia and Great Britain, and though the French again 
raised an immense army, they were signally overthrown by the 
allied armies at the battle of Leipsic, on the 18th of October, 
1813. By the close of the same year, Wellington had over- 
come the French in Spain, and led his army in. triumph to Bor- 
deaux, one of the largest and most opulent cities in France. — 
Bonaparte, deserted by all his allies, had now to maintain an 
unequal contest ; and the allied armies of the Continent, com- 
prehending the Austrians, Russians, Prussians, and Germans, 
after several engagements, and the loss of many thousand lives, 
took possession of Paris, the capital of France, on the 3 1st of 
March, 1814. The French senate met on the 2d of April, and 
declared the reign of Bonaparte at an end, who, after several * 
unsuccessful attempts to regain his power, or transmit it to his 
son, was obliged to sign his abdication, on the 10th of the same 
month. In lieu of his former mighty empire, the sovereignty of 
Elba, an island on the coast of Italy, was assigned to him for life 
with a considerable annual pension, and a garrison of four hun- 
dred men. Accompanied by two of his generals, Bonaparte set 
out for his new dominions on the 20th of April ; and Lewis 
XVIII. , brother to the late king, was recalled from England, 
where he had lived several years in retirement, and ascended 
the throne of France, on the 3d of May, under the protection 
of the allies. Great Britain acceded to all these arrangements, 
and peace was now apparently restored to Europe. 

Thus from an humble origin did Napoleon rise to the pinna- 
cle of imperial dignity. Had he contented himself with this 
situation, he might, perhaps, have reigned in splendour, and 
transmitted the crown of France to his posterity. But the de- 
molition of thrones and kingdoms was the object at which he 
aimed; war was his favourite element; the love of power his 
ruling passion. He therefore came to be dealt with as the com- 
mon enemy of Europe, and as his hand was against every man, 
so every man's hand was against him. His elevation was not 
more sudden than his downfall. Hia ambition, however, was 
not yet slain; his appetite for military glory was not yet sati- 
ated; and, as we shall presently see, his restless spirit was not 
to be restrained by the boundaries of Elba, 
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Bonaparte escapes from Elba — renewal of hostilities— final 

defeat and imprisonment of Bonaparte — restoration of 

peace — the prince of Wales appointed regent— deaths in the 

royal family— death of George III, 

1814—1820. * 
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The peace so apparently restored was soon disturbed. Bo- 
naparte, resolved to make another effort to regain the crown of 
France, effected his escape from Elba, and landed on the shores 
of France, with a thousand men, on the 1st of March, 1815. 
News of his invasion speedily reached the capital, and marshal 
Ney, who affected to be sincere in his attachment to Lewis, 
treacherously kissed his hand, and vowed to bring Napoleon to 
Paris in an iron cage. Ney, however, had no sooner joined the 
army, than he persuaded the soldiers, to whom Napoleon was still 
dear, to turn their arms against Lewis, and to join the forces of 
the invader. Secure in the support of the army, Bonaparte 
proceeded on his march, and in twenty days after his arrival in 
France, entered Paris, from which Lewis had retired before his 
arrival. 

" But this assumption was of short continuance. The allied^ 
sovereigns, foreseeing the probability of danger, had kept their 
troops in readiness on the frontiers of France, and were now 
determined to punish the common enemy of Europe. Bona- 
parte, however, in a very short time, assembled a large army, 
and marched into Belgium, with the design of cutting up the 
allies one by one, before they could be all collected. At first 
he had some partial successes over the Prussians; but on the 
18th of June, only fourteen days after the campaign began, at 
he ever-memorable battle of Waterloo, the British, under the 
command of the duke of Wellington, after an immense slaughter 
on both sides, repulsed the French ; and the Prussians, under 
the immortal Blucher, coming up with all celerity, completed 
the route which had been so conspicuously begun. Paris once 
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more submitted to the victors ; Lewis XVIII. re-ascended the 
throne; and Bonaparte, after a short rule of a hundred days, 
was obliged to seek his safety in flight Being unable, how- 
ever, to escape from France, he at last surrendered himself to 
the captain of an English ship of war, and was sent a prisoner 
to the little island of St Helena," in the Atlantic ocean, where 
he died on the 5th of May, 1821. Thus terminated the life of 
one who, had he known any bounds to bis inordinate ambition, 
might have been seated in security on the throne of France, 
with far greater power than anyofher monarchs had ever enjoyed.. 

The imprisonment of Bonaparte in St Helena was the means 
of establishing peace in Europe — an event which diffused the 
greatest joy throughout the British nation. The long and 
arduous struggle was now brought to a happy termination, and 
though thousands bewailed their relations who had fallen during 
the lengthened contest, and the country was loaded with an 
enormous debt of six hundred and eighty millions, all were 
pleased with the prospect of a lasting peace. A day of public 
thanksgiving was observed throughout the kingdom, — victory 
was ascribed to the Almighty, the sins of the nation were ac- 
knowledged, and the stability of peace humbly and earnestly 
implored. Let us be grateful for the continuance of this inva- 
luable blessing, and let it be our earnest desire that peace may 
continue to exist to the latest generation. 

There was one individual, however, whose mind was altoge- 
ther unaffected by the termination of hostilities. — King George 
III., to the great grief of the nation, had, since 1810, been de- 
prived of his reason. His majesty, soon after coming to the throne, 
had married the princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, by 
whom he had a numerous family of sons and daughters. No 
hope being entertained of bis recovery, his eldest son, George, 
prince of Wales, was appointed regent on the 5th of February, 
1811. The prince was now about fifty years of age, but, unlike 
his virtuous father, he bad from his youth been addicted to un- 
lawful pleasures. His habits of profligacy soon involved him 
in large debts, and, with a view to get these paid by the nation, 
he consented to marry the princess Caroline, daughter of the 
duke of Brunswick, for whom it was well known he entertained 
no affection. The marriage took place in 1795 ; but want of 
affection rendered it unhappy, and a separation soon took 
'dace. One daughter, the amiable princess Charlotte, was the 
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offspring of this unhappy union, and in her were the hopes of 
the nation centred. She was married to prince Leopold . of 
Saxe-Coburg, on the 2d of May, 1816, and on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1817, gave birth to a dead son. Her own death un- 
expectedly took place in a few hours afterwards. This event 
filled the whole nation with lamentation and mourning. Her 
public and private virtues had endeared her to all classes of the 
people, and her death was regarded by every one who had a 
heart to feel, as a great national calamity. 
- The death of this beloved princess was followed by that of 
the queen, on the 17th of November, 1818, in the seventy-fifth 
year of her age. "During the long period in which her ma- 
jesty may be said to have presided over the British court, it was 
remarkable for the steady countenance uniformly extended to 
virtue, and as uniformly withdrawn from vice." The duke of 
Kent, their majesties' third son, and father of our present queen, 
died, after a short illness, on the 21st of January, 1820. He 
was easy of access, temperate in habits, and whenever any cha- 
ritable object was to be promoted, bis name and presence 
needed little solicitation.— Such was the private character of 
the father of her present majesty. 

On the 29th of January, just eight days after the demise of 
the duke of Kent, his majesty, George HI., expired without a 
struggle, in the sixtieth year of his reign, and eighty-second of 
his age. No previous monarch had occupied the throne so 
long, or lived to so great an age. While be retained his mental 
powers, he was active and zealous in the (Jischarge of every 
regal duty, and with the character of a faithful monarch, he 
combined that of a devout Christian. In a word he was a good 
king, and it will long be told of George III., that he earnestly 
desired that every child within his wide dominions might be able 
to read the Bible. 

There are many who esteem it a matter of little, or no, im- 
portance, in so far as the nation is concerned, whether its chief 
ruler be virtuous or vicious. This, however, is a mistaken 
notion. Why was Saul, the king of Israel, rejected of the 
Lord? Because of his impiety. Why was David appointed in 
his room? Because he was a man after God's own heart — one 
who would execute the Divine will by dispensing even-handed 
justice, and maintaiuing the purity of God's worship. In these 
every nation is deeply interested, and the personal character 
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of a sovereign ought, therefore, never to he a matter of indif^ 
ference to the people. Nothing is to he deprecated more than 
a godless monarch. 



chap. x. 
Accession of George IF. — distress of the country— Radicalism 
—skirmish at Bonny muir and its , consequences — trial of 
queen Caroline — the king visits Ireland, Hanover, and Scot- 
land—Roman Catholic emancipation* 
1820—1829. 
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Gkorgk HI. was succeeded by his son, George IV., who, as 
already noticed, had been appointed regent in 1811. Since 
the restoration of peace, great commercial distress had existed 
in the kingdom, and at his accession to the throne, it was little, 
if any, abated. Attributing this state of matters to the miscon- 
duct of government, much discontent and tumult had for some 
time prevailed throughout the country. Active measures were 
accordingly taken to preserve internal tranquillity, and to bring 
the offenders to puuishment. The overthrow of government, 
however, was regarded by the working classes, especially those 
Of the manufacturing districts, as the only cure for the existing 
evil, and with this view, conspiracies were formed in several 
parts of the kingdom. Those concerned in these conspiracies, 
were denominated Radicals, but as we have more especially to 
do with Scotland, we proceed to notice the affair of Bonny- 
muir. 

It would appear that the radicals in the neighbouring districts 
of Glasgow, had appointed a meeting to be held at Bonnymuir, 
near Kilsyth, on the 5th of April, 1820. From this place they 
intended to proceed to Carron iron- works, and having furnished 
themselves with artillery, to commence a regular plan of mill* 
tary operations against the constituted authorities of the king- 
dom. " These intentions, however, were defeated by the judi- 
cious precautions of the magistracy, who, in promptly co~oper« 
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ating- with the military, prevented the evil-minded from reaching 
the proposed rendezvous." About fifty individuals, chiefly 
from Glasgow, nevertheless, assembled at the place appointed, 
and came to an engagement with a small party of cavalry from 
Kilsyth. The conflict was but short — many of them were 
wounded, and nineteen were taken prisoners. The hopes of 
the conspirators were now utterly extinguish^, and no further 
attempts at resistance were offered/ The prisoners taken 
at Bonnymuir, along with others apprehended in Glasgow and 
its neighbourhood, were, hoWever, brought to trial. Two of 
them, Hardie and Baud, were executed at Stirling, for the 
affair at Bonnymuir ; one Wilson, suffered at Glasgow ; some 
were transported, and others pardoned. 

The unhappy marriage of the king, while prince of Wales, 
with the princess Caroline, and the separation which after- 
wards took place, have already been adverted to. Since that 
time, her royal highness had resided on the Continent, from 
which she now returned to assert her rights as queen of Eng- 
land. Immediately on her arrival in London, the king sent a 
message to parliament, inviting them to inquire into certain al- 
leged improprieties in her conduct while abroad, in order that, 
if found guilty, she might be deprived of all her dignities as 
queen, and that the royal marriage might be dissolved. A bill 
to this effect was introduced by his majesty's ministers, and 
queen Caroline was accordingly brougtit to trial on the 17th of 
August, 1830, before the house of lords. After spending forty- 
five days in the examination of witnesses and debates upon the 
evidence, during which the country was in a state of the deepest 
excitement, the bill was withdrawn by ministers, and matters 
remained in the same state as before the trial. The abandon- 
ment of the bill, however, implied her majesty's acquittal, which, 
in most parts of the kingdom was hailed with every demonstra- 
tion of joy and exultation. The coronation of his majesty took 
place on the 19th of July, 1891. The qneen, though excluded 
from this honour, was nevertheless desirous of witnessing the 
august ceremonial. She was, however, refused admittance— a 
circumstance which so materially affected her health, that she 
died on the 7th of August, about three weeks after the corona- 
tion. 

" The recent proceedings relative to the trial of the queen, 
which, during the months they were pending, kept the country 
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in a flame, certainly, had no tendency to increase the popular- 
ity of the monarch; and her death was of course a matter of 
little regret to the court. But that event having taken place, 
some measures were evidently found expedient for doing away 
the unfavourable impression which the public mind had imbi- 
bed ; and, in the same month, the king paid a visit to Dublin, 
where he was reqeived with every token of respect and defer- 
ence, due from a loyal people to their rightful sovereign. Hav- 
ing spent some time in Ireland, be then proceeded to Hanover, 
into which he made his public entry on the 1st of October, and 
was received with great eclat. In the autumn of the following 
year, he paid a visit to the metropolis of Scotland ; but wherever 
he went, his presence diffused universal festivity, and his ingra- 
tiating manners rendered him the object of general admiration 
and applause/' 

Ever since the union of Ireland with Great Britain, the peo- 
ple of that country had been unceasing in their efforts to obtain 
a repeal of the law which excluded Roman Catholics from be- 
ing returned as members of parliament. The late king, how- 
ever, had resisted every application for the concession of thia 
privilege, on the conscientious ground that it was contrary to 
his coronation oath, and his present majesty, both during his 
regency and since his accession to the throne, was equally in- 
flexible.— Dangerous associations were therefore organized in 
Ireland, which it required all the vigilance and activity of go- 
vernment to suppress. At length, however, the demand was 
considered irresistible, and the duke of Wellington, who now 
held the chief post in the government, ' having overcome the 
scruples of the king, a bill, for removing the civil disabilities of 
Roman Catholics, and for rendering them eligible as members 
of the legislative assembly, was passed by a majority of both 
houses of parliament, and received the royal sanction, on the 
13th of April, 1829. 

Thd concession of this privilege, so long contended for, waa 
expected by many to produce very important beneficial results 
in Ireland. That unhappy country, however, still remains in a 
state of distraction; nor will it become a quiet habitation, till, 
as we have formerly asserted, it be emancipated from the thral- 
dom of Popery. 
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C A A P. XI. 

D*a/A of George IV. and accession of William IF.— Reform 
Bills— abolition of slavery— right of trading extended to 

. ^Chinas-Borough Reform — ofeafA of William IV. — accession 
<tf queen Victoria— marriage of the queen— her visits to 
Scotland. ,,"..' 

f -\ " • 1829—1844. 
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Tuft concession of the Roman Catholic claims were soon fol- 
lowed, by the death of George IV. After a severe and lingering 
illness, he expired at Windsor palace, on the 2Gth of June, 
1830, in the eleventh year of his reign, and si*ty-eighth of his 
age'. He was immediately succeeded. by hurnext eldest brother, 
tiie duke of Clarence* under the title of William IV 

Throughout the whole of the last, and the greater, part of the 
preceding reign, the administration of government had been 
conducted fey tory noblemen. The increased demand for reform, 
however, now compelled them to resign, and a new administra- 
tion, composed . of whigs and moderate toriesy at the head of 
which was earl Grey, came into office in November, 1830. . A 
bfll'fbr amending^ the representation of the people of England, 
was introduced into the House »of Commons, by the new minis- 
try, oil the let of March, 1831. This bill was twice passed by 
the commons, and as often rejected by the lords. On being thus 
defeated, earl Grey solicited the king, either to accept his re- 
signation, or to create such a. number qf new peers as would 
enable him to carry the bill, through the upper house. To the 
great dissatisfaction- of the people, his resignation was accepted. 
The formation of a new administration, however, was found im- 
practicable, and his majesty was therefore .under the necessity 
of recalling earl Grey* to his services. Inimical to the creation 
of new peers, for the avowed purpose, of carrying the reform bill, 
the- lords rather chose to withdraw their opposition. The bill 
accordingly passed the upper house, received the royal assent 
Da2 
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on the 7th of June, 1832, and, to the great joy of the people, 
henceforth became a law of the land. 

Similar measures were immediately passed in favour of Scot- 
land and Ireland. Previous to the enactment of these statutes, 
the numher of members returned to parliament by England, was 
fire hundred and thirteen, by Ireland one hundred, and by Scot- 
land forty-fire. By the provisions of the new acts, however, the 
number for England was reduced to five hundred, while that for 
Ireland was increased to one hundred and five, and for Scotland 
to fifty-three. The total number of representatives, therefore, 
remains as formerly, six hundred and fifty-eight. — Every house- 
holder, paying an annual rent often pounds, is now entitled to 
vote for the member of parliament returned by the district or 
borough in which he resides.— This extension of the. franchise, 
that is, the right of voting, has increased the number of electors 
in Scotland, from about four thousand to eighty thousand. 

One of the chief measures enacted by the reformed parlie- 
meut, which met for the first time on the 39th of January, 1S33> 
was the abolition of slavery, in all the British colonies. This 
was a measure for which the people of Great Britain. had long- 
made intercession, and the passing of it was jusdy esteemed as 
a great moral achievement. Eight hundred thousand slaves, 
accordingly, became freemen on the 1st of August, 1834, and 
slavery, so long the reproach of Britain, and still the reproach 
of other nations, no longer exists in any of her territories. The 
slave owners, however, were compensated for the loss they sus- 
tained, by the sura of twenty millions. 

Hie East India company had obtained a charter from govern- 
ment, infesting it with certain privileges, in consequence of 
which, other companies were excluded from trading, with the 
Chinese. The time specified ifc this charter was new about to 
expire, and a renewal of it; as it then existed, was naturally 
desired by the company. Its present exclusive BrivUeges>,bow- 
ever, had long been complained of by the, British merchants, 
and it now behoved the government to take suck saeasJMres as 
would conduce to the general welftre of the country.; The East . 
India company was accordingly divested, of its former executive 
privileges, and the right of trading to China has been enjoyed 
by the nation at large sltlce 1834* • > ,.-.,,,., . 

To the great Satisfaction ef the public, the satteparjjuvnent 
acted what it termed the Borough Reform Law. . . The right 
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of electing the magistrates And councillors of the Scottish 
boroughs had hitherto been enjoyed only by a few. By this 
statute, however, all who are qualified to tote for a parliament- 
ary representative, are entitled to a voice in the election of the 
councillors of the borough in which they reside. 

Earl Grey having- retired from public life in 1834, was suc-r 
ceeded by lord: Melbourne, who continued to hold the office of 
prime minister, with the exception of a very short interval, till 
1641, when he found it necessary to resign. During, his ad- 
ministration, nothing of any moment was accomplished for the 
benefit of the country* and the people, kt general, were some- 
what pleased when it was officially announced, that Sir Robert 
Peel had been appointed in his room. The government of the 
country has since been conducted by ibis tory nobleman, who, 
supported by a majority in both houses of Parliament has sucr 
ceeded in carrying certain measures, which no whig minister 
would, at the time, have ventured to propose. None of these 
measures, however, have created so much- discontent as the In- 
come Tax. By virtue of this impost, every individual, whose 
annual income amounts* to one hundred and fifty pounds, is re- 
quired to pay a doty of four pounds ten shillings, or thereabouts. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that-some measure of this natur ; e 
was absolutely necessary to meet the exigencies o/ government 
Oh the whole, the prosperity of the country is at present as 
great, as may reasonably be expected under any administration, 
whig or tory, encumbered with so vast an amount of national 
debt 

It now remains to be noticed that William IV. died at Wind- 
sor on the 30th of June, 1837, in the seventh year of his reign, 
and seventy-third of his age. The great measure of parliament- 
ary reform had rendered him exceedingly popular, and he was 
regarded by his people. as a conscientious and amiable monarch. 
He was succeeded by his niece, the princess Victoria, only child 
of his brother, the late duke of Kent The princess had just 
completed her eighteenth year when she ascended die throne, 
under the title of Queen Victoria. Her majesty was married to 
the object of her own choice, prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 
on the 10th of February, 1840,— an event which gave universal 
satisfaction to her people* 

Scotland was honoured by. a visit from her majesty, accom- 
panied by her illustrious, consort, in 1842. The royal party 
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landed at Granton Pier, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh on 
the morning of Thursday, toe 1st of September, whence they 
proceeded to Dalkeith palace, , the residence of the duke of 
Boccleuch. This was a sad disappointment to many thousands 
who had repaired to Edinburgh to hail her arrival. Her majesty, 
however, appeared in public on the following Saturday, when 
she tisited the castle and other places of interest, and thus 
afforded her loving subjects a view; of her royal person. Scarlet 
fever having made its appearance at Holyrood house, her ma- 
jesty held her court at Dalkeith palace on Monday, and set out 
on the day following for the north Highlands. Hating visited 
Taymouth and Drununond castles, and there been entertained 
wilh a princely hospitality, she returned to Dalkeith palace, 
and after a day's repose; departed for England. This visit 
of her majesty, was most gratifying to her northern subjects; 
and, from all accounts, most pleasing to hersel£— In the autumn 
of 1844, she again visited Scotland. Tins- visit, however, unlike 
the former, was more of a private-nature. Her majesty and prince 
Albert, on this occasion, took up their abode with lord Glenlyon 
at Blair Athole, where they spent a short period in. the enjoy* 
ment of rural retirement. That the reign of her majesty may be 
long, peaceful, and happy— .that she may rule in to* fear of God, 
and preserve the civil and religious privileges of this great em- 
pire unimpaired, ought to be the fervent desire of every one who 
professes to lovo God and his fellow-men. 



. CHAP. XII. 

Sketch of the history of tfie, Church of, Scotlond from 
l?ll,to 1841. 
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Having concluded the civil affairs of the nation, we now pro- 
ceed to notice the leading events of its ecclesiastical history 
since the restoration of patronage in 1711. For about thirteen 
years after the enactment of this obnoxious statute, ministers 
refused to accept presentations to vacant parishes unless they 
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had also a call from the people. This system, however, was. 
gradually abandoned ; and though the General Assembly, down 
to the year 1784, sought in every variety of way to obtain the 
removal of patronage, it must, nevertheless, be acknowledged 
that many of the clergy, after 1736, unblushingly "passed over 
from the side of the people to that of the patrons." The form 
of a call from the people was indeed maintained, but, when in 
place of this, even a decided opposition was offered by them, 
ministers were frequently thrust into parishes by military force. 
- But even previous to 1736, not a few settlements bad been 
made in opposition to the wishes of the people. Numerous peti- 
tions against these proceedings were accordingly, from time to 
time, sent up to the General Assembly, and the majority of that 
court having decided in favour of the patrons, the minority pro- 
tested -against their decisions. At length, however, the Assembly 
so far departed from the good old paths, as to resolve that these 
protests should not be entered upon their records, or, in other 
words, that no attention whatever should be paid to them. Mr. 
Ebenezer Erskine, minister of Stirling, took occasion while 
preaching before the synod of Perth and Stirling, to animadvert 
upon this resolution of the Assembly, and also to decry patron- 
age as an intolerable evil. Moreover, as some patrons had 
declined to present ministers to vacant parishes, the Assembly 
had enacted that the power of election in such eases, should be 
vested in a majority of the elders and Protestant heritors. This 
also afforded ground of animadversion to Mr. Erskine. In short, 
the whole matter and manner ef his sermon was offensive to the 
synod, and he was accordingly ordered to be rebuked at their 
bar. Against this sentence, however, Mr. Erskine appealed to 
the General Assembly. The Assembly confirmed the sentence 
of the synod, and Mr. Erskine, along with three other minis- 
ters who adhered to his sound principles, were severed from 
their congregations, in 1733. These four brethren protested that 
their office, and their relation to their congregations, should be 
held as valid as if no such sentence had been passed; and they 
declared a secession, not from the constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, but from the party who were trampling her dear- 
bought privileges in the dust In consequence of this sentence, 
these worthy men were ejected from their churches, but their 
people- clave to them with all the ardour of holy affection. They 
immediately formed themselves into an ecclesiastical court, 
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termed the Associate Presbytery, and being speedily joined by 
other four ministers, their, adherents rapidly increased. Such 
was the origin of that body, now denominated the United Se- 
cession. 

" Another body of dissenters was founded by Mr. Gillespie, 
a minister of the presbytery of Dunfermline, who was deposed 
by the General Assembly in 1753, for absenting himself, contrary 
to the orders of that court, from the induction of a minister to 
whose settlement the parishioners were strongly opposed. 
Having formed a congregation and constituted a session, Mr. 
Gillespie continued his ministerial labours, and two other min- 
isters of the Church of Scotland joining him some years after, 
the three formed themselves into a Presbytery, which they dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Belief, their principal design 
in separating being to afford a relief from the rigorous exercise 
of patronage." Thus originated the numerous body still known 
by that denomination. 

The United Secession and Belief, along with the greater 
number of other dissenting churches, now hold the principle 
that the support of religion, that is, the building of churches, 
payment of ministers, and the maintenance of all religious ordi- 
nances, should be voluntary on the part of the christian people. 
The Church of Scotland, on the other hand, has all along main* 
tained, that it is the duty of the state to make adequate provi- 
sion for the religious instruction of the whole population. 
These opposite principles have given rise to a question, known 
by the name of the Voluntary Question— a question which has 
long agitated the public mind, and which, jn all likelihood, 
will not soon be satisfactorily adjusted. 

The Church of Scotland, roused from a lethargy in which she 
bad too long indulged, engaged in the truly noble and christian 
enterprise of providing the means of religious instruction for the 
poor and destitute parts of the kingdom. One hundred and 
eighty churches were accordingly built within eight years im- 
mediately preceding 1841, and schools for the education of the 
young, were connected with the most of these churches. While 
thus making provision for spiritual wants at home, she at % the 
same time became more solicitous in regard to distant lands. 
Our American and other colonies, India, and the dispersed of 
Israel were brought under her maternal care, and schemes de- 
vised for their benefit respectively. 
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But while engaged in these holy undertakings, the church 
was also maintaining the Christian rights of her people. That 
no pastor shall be intruded on any congregation contrary to the 
will of the people, is a fundamental law of the Church of Scot* 
land. In order to give some degree of effect to this law, it was 
enacted by the General Assembly, in 1835, that should a ma- 
jority of the male heads of families, members of a vacant congre- 
gation, and in full communion with the Church, object, from 
conscientious motives, to the settlement of a minister presented 
by the patron, such minister shall accordingly be rejected by 
the Presbytery. This act, termed the Veto Act, wrought, for 
a time, as well as could reasonably be expected. The parish 
of Auchterarder, however, became vacant, and the patron, the 
earl of Kinnoul, presented a Mr. Young to the benefice. Avail- 
ing themselves of the veto, the parishioners objected to his 
settlement, and the Presbytery, being satisfied that they were 
not actuated by factious or malicious motives, accordingly 
refused to proceed with his trials for ordination. The patron 
and presentee immediately raised an action in the court of ses- 
sion against the Presbytery, and it was at last decided that the 
Presbytery was bound to proceed wtth the trials of Mr. Young. 
This judgment was finally confirmed by the house of lords, in 
1839, and the church* was thereby virtually called upon to re- 
scind the veto law, and to intrude Mr. Young on a refusing 
congregation. The church, however, has all along held and 
avowed the doctrine, that, in the enactment and execution of 
her own laws, she is altogether independent of the state, and 
that, for her judicial acts, she is responsible to the Lord Jesus 
Christ alone. Maintaining this doctrine, the General Assembly 
adhered to the veto law; but, entertaining the hope that matters 
would be speedily adjusted with the civil courts, enjoined all 
Presbyteries to bring up cases similar to that of Auchterarder to 
the ensuing Assembly. 

But while the church was availing herself of every proper 
means to obtain an adjustment of the unhappy difference, Mr. 
Edwards, who had previously been presented to the parish of 
Marnoch, and vetoed by the people, raised an action in the 
court of session against the Presbytery of Strathbogie for not 
sustaining his presentation. The court came to the same de- 
cision as in the case of Auchterarder, and seven ministers, form- 
ing a majority of that Presbytery, were prepared to proceed 
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with his trials for ordination. Their brethren in the minority 
brought up the case to the Assembly, when the majority were 
enjoined to take no further steps in the settlement of Mr. Ed- 
wards. In despite of this injunction, however, the majority of 
the Strathbogie Presbytery resolved to act according to the 
judgment of the court of session, and accordingly proceeded 
with his trials, with a view to ordination. For this conduct, the 
seven gentlemen were suspended from the office of the holy 
ministry. Having obtained an interdict against this sentence of 
the Assembly, they continued to exercise the office of the min- 
istry, and at last ordained Mr. Edwards as minister of Marnoch, 
wherefore the General Assembly, in May, 1841, deposed them 
from the office of the ministry, and deprived Edwards of his 
license. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Collision between the Civil and Ecclesiastical Courts — the 
Church submits a Claim of Rights to the government— a 
convocation of the clergy is held in Edinburgh?— the* claims . 
of the Church are submitted to parliament, but rejected — 
Disruption in the Church, £ c * 

1841—1844. 



Ma-jor'i-ty, greater number major 

ex'e-cute, discharge secutiis 

ju'di-ca-to-ries, courts judico 

ex-pe'dient, proper pedis 

ex-nib'it-ed, shewn habitus 

ac-cord'ance, agreement cordis 

re-claim'ing, opposing clamo 

co-er'cion, compulsion arceo 

tem'por-al, worldly temporis 



Trans-mit'ted, sent uiitto 

me-mo'ri-al, petition mentor 

con-vo-ca'tion, assembly voco 

con-sis'ten-cy, confrrmity sisto 
in-ves'ti-gate, examine vestigium 

se-lect'ing, choosing tout 

pre'vi-ously, formerly via 

re-pu'di-a-ted, discarded pvdeo 

in-duc'tion, settlement ductus 



The majority of the Strathbogie Presbytery having been de- 
posed from the office of the ministry, and the new incumbent 
of Marnoch deprived of his license as a preacher, both these 
parties applied to the Court of Session and obtained an inter- 
dict. They therefore continued to hold their livings and to 
execute their office as if no such sentences had been awarded 
by the General Assembly. This was a state of matters which 
could not last. The civil and ecclesiastical judicatories of the 
land were now in a state of collision — the civil maintaining that 
the ecclesiastical had stepped beyond its limits, and the eccle- 
siastical declaring that the civil had interfered with matters 
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strictly spiritual. Deputation after deputation was therefore 
appointed by the church to wait upon the government with a 
view to an adjustment of this unhappy difference, but all without 
avail. Interdict after interdict, in the meanwhile, was issued 
by the Court of Session, and there seemed to be nothing for the 
clergy but submission to its authority, or subjection to fines and 
imprisonment, or quitting the Establishment altogether. 

The General Assembly, therefore, in 1842, deemed it expe- 
dient to draw out a Claim of Rights, wherein the legal and 
constitutional warrants for the church's principles and proce- 
dure, and the encroachments of the civil courts upon the same, 
were exhibited. This document also set forth, that the General 
Assembly could not, in accordance with the Word of God, the 
authorized and ratified standards of the church, and the dictates 
of their consciences, intrude ministers on reclaiming congrega- 
tions, or carry on the government of Christ's church, subject to 
the coercion attempted by the Court of Session ; and that, at 
the risk and hazard of suffering the loss of the temporal benefits 
conferred by the State, and the advantages of an Establishment, 
they must, as by God's grace they would, refuse to do. 

The claim of rights, just referred to, was transmitted by the 
lord high commissioner to the inembess of her majesty's govern- 
ment in the month of May, along with an address to the queen, 
praying that her majesty would be graciously pleased to direct 
' such measures to be taken as might preserve to the church the 
peaceable possession of the rights and privileges secured to her 
by statute and solemn treaty. Six months, however, passed 
away, and no answer was received, wherefore the Commission 
of the General Assembly, did, in November, transmit a memo- 
rial to her majesty's government, praying that her majesty might 
be advised to direct such steps to be taken as might be necessary 
for the protection of the Church of Scotland in its constitutional 
rights and liberties. 

During the same month of November, a convocation of mini- 
sters was held in Edinburgh, for the purpose of conferring with 
one another respecting the course which they ought to pursue. 
Upwards of four hundred and sixty ministers took their seats 
in this Assembly, and after mature deliberation, came to the re- 
solution of making a last appeal to the legislature of the coun- 
try. In making this appeal they agreed to intimate that should 
the claims of the church be met by a refusal, they would " ten- 
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dor the resignation of those civil advantages which they could no 
longer hold in consistency with toe free and foil exercise of 
their spiritual functions, and cast themselves on such provi- 
sion as God in his providence might afford." This resolution 
was subscribed by 333 ministers without any qualification what- 
ever. 

Her majesty's government, in January 1843, addressed a 
letter to the Moderator of the General Assembly, in reply to 
the memorial praying for the consideration of the Claim of 
Rights. From this letter the Church was given plainly to un- 
derstand that the government was fully resolved that the deci- 
sions of the civil courts must be submitted to. — It now remained 
for the General Assembly td have recourse to its last expedient, 
namely, that of submitting the claims of the church to the Bri- 
tish Legislature. This was accordingly done by a respectful, 
yet firm, petition — a petition, however, which was rejected by a 
vote of Parliament 

Parliament having refused to investigate the claims of the 
Church, it now remained for those who had subscribed the con- 
vocation resolution, to redeem their pledge. They had signed 
a document, which solemnly set forth that, in the event of Par- 
liament thus declining to set matters right, they must, in order 
to relieve their own consciences, come out of the Establishment, 
and forego the benefit of all its temporalities. And they did 
make good their promise. A few, indeed, broke through their' 
solemn engagement, but the greater number stood fast in the 
hour of trial. 

" The General Assembly met in Edinburgh, Qn the 18th of 
May, 1843. Professor Welsh, the Moderator of the previous 
Assembly, delivered (as is usual) nn opening discourse, select- 
ing for his subject these very suitable words : " Let every man 
'be fully persuaded in his own mind.' 9 The Assembly then met 
as a Court; but Professor Welsh immediately rose and read a 
Protest, signed by himself and by those members (lay and cler- 
ical) who concurred with him, recounting the acts of alleged 
invasion by the Civil Courts on the Church's privileges, — pro- 
testing that the Established Church was no longer a free 
Church, — and withdrawing from it. When the reading of the 
Protest was finished, the Moderator and the other members sub- 
scribing it left the meeting, adjourned to another hall; con- 
stituted themselves- into a free Assembly, in conjunction with 
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other ministers and lay office-bearers who adhered to their 
views," and adopted the name of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

" After the withdrawal of the seceding 1 party from the Assem- 
bly of the Established Church, a letter from the Queen was 
read to those who remained, recommending unity in the Church 9 
and obedience to the law; and promising to "uphold them in the 
full enjoyment of every privilege which they could justly claim." 
The remaining party returned an answer, echoing the letter. 
In the spirit of this answer, they then proceeded to set the 
Church right with the Civil Courts and the Legislature, by re- 
pealing the Veto Act, restoring the Strathbogie ministers to 
their office, and giving effect to the Court of Session's decision, 
as to the quoad sacra ministers in the Stewarton case.* They 
then petitioned government for an endowment and status to the 
Quoad tacra Churches, and also for such a recognition of the 
people's rights, as would allow them to state any objections 
to a minister, founded on reasons, leaving tbe Church Courts to 
judge of the reasons, and* to give effect to them as they saw 
cause. They next pledged themselves to continue the Mis- 
sionary and Educational Schemes of the old Church, and to be 
more zealous than ever they were before in the discharge of 
their parochial duties. And, finally, they revived an Act, 
(which had been repealed in the previous Assembly), debarring 
all communion with Dissenting clergymen. 

" Following up the views of this Assembly, the Government, 
in order to prevent any further secession, brought in an old Bill 
of Lord Aberdeen's, which had been previously rejected by the 
Church. This Bill expressly repudiated the Veto law, by 
enacting that " no mere dissent or dislike expressed by any 
part of the congregation of the parish," should form a bar to 
the induction of a clergyman ; but it declared it to be the law 

* It has been stated that 180 churches, not parochial, were erected 
previous to 1841. This increase of churches is, in a groat measure, to 
be ascribed to the passing of an act by the General Assembly, in 1834. 
By virtue of this act, the ministers of these churches came to have a 
parochial district allotted to them, and they wero also entitled to r sit 
and vote in church courts. These ministers, however, having no State 
provision, but the status of parish clergymen, in spiritual matters only, 
were called quoad sacra ministers. The landowners of the parish of 
Stewarton, raised the question whether the church had power to confer 
these benefits on ministers not endowed by the State, and the Court 
of Session at length came to the decision that the church Jiad no such 
power. 
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of Scotland, that the parishioners, being members of the con- 
gregation, had a right to state objections, founded upon rea- 
sons, for the consideration and judgment of the Presbytery. 
This Bill was virulently opposed by the Law Lords in the 
House of Peers, who contended that, if the law was such as the 
Bill stated it to be, then the Auchterarder case was wrongly de- 
cided; but, notwithstanding this opposition, and after a narrow 
escape in the House of Commons, the Bill passed into a law, 
and is now in course of being acted upon." 

The parishes left vacant by the secession of so many minis- 
ters from the Establishment, have gradually been filled up, but 
the Seceders, in general, have carried the great bulk of their 
congregations along with them. By the liberality of their ad- 
herents, new churches have been erected everywhere through- 
out the country. Nor has the liberality of the people been con- 
fined to the mere building of churches. Each congregation has 
formed itself into an association for the purpose of contributing 
to the Sustentation Fund, that is, a fund for the support of 
ministers, while large collections are realized, from time to 
time, for missionary objects. 

The Free Church, then, is practically a Voluntary Church, 
supported entirely by the free-will offerings of her members. 
She, nevertheless, maintains that it is the duty of the State to 
make adequate provision for the religious instruction of the 
whole population, and at the same time exempt her, in all mat- 
ters purely spiritual, from the control of civil law. The main- 
tenance of this principle, however, does not debar her from 
communion with other Evangelical Dissenters, holding the 
principle of strict Voluntaryism, nor from co-operating with 
them in the blessed work of extending the Redeemer's King- 
dom. It is at once the privilege and the duty of every pro- 
fessing Christian, earnestly to pray that the time may soon come, 
when the followers of the Lamb, by whatever name they are 
named, will not only co-operate in this all-important work, but 
also forego those differences which now separate them, and be 
of one heart and one mind, even as it becometh those who are 
joined unto the Lord. 

THE END. 
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A LIST OF PREFIXES AND POSTFIXES. 



PREFIXES. 



A signifies on or in; as, ashore, 
abed. 

a, ab, abs, from or away; as, 
avoid, aohor, attain. 

a, ac, ad, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, 
as, at, to; as, ascend, accuse, 
admit, a/fix, aggrieve, allude, 
announce, appear, arrive, as- 
sist, attend. 

ant, anti, contra, counter, a 
gainst; as, antagonist, anti- 
christian, contradict, coun- 
termand. 

be, em, en, im, to make; as, be- 
friend, embellish, enable, im- 
bitter. 

circum, round or about; as cir- 
cumcise. 

con, com, co, cog, col, cor, 
together; as, conclude, com- 
mix, cohere, coonate, collect, 
corrupt. 

de, down; as, aggrade, 
di, dif, dis, asunder; as, oYvide, 
diffuse, dismiss. 

e, ec, ef, ex, out of; as, emit, 
ecstasy, efface, earalt 

extra, out, preter, beyond; as, 
extravagant, outlive, preter- 
natural. 

fore, pre, before; as, foretell, 
predict. 



in, im, il, ir, when placed before 
a verb, signifiy in; but when 
placed before an adjective, 
they signify not; as, incur, 
impart, illude, irritate; in- 
constant, immense, i71egal, 
irregular. 

inter, between; as, intervene. 

intro, within; as, introduce. 

mis, bod, wrong, ill; as, mis- 
fortune, misname, misluck. 

ob, oc, of, op, over against, in 
the way of; as, ooject, oc- 
cur, offend, oppress. 

per, through; m, perform. 
post, after; as, postpone. 
pro, forward; as, provide. 

re, back or again; as, recall. 

se, aside or apart: as, seduce, 
sub, sue, suf, sug, sup, under; 

as submit, success, suffer, 

suggest, support 
super, sur, above; as, superadd, 

surcharge. 

trans, across or beyond; as, 
transfer. 

un, not; as, unable. 

with,/rom or against; as, with- 
draw, withstand. 
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POSTFIXES TO SOUKS 



An, ant, ar, ate, eer, er, or, ist, 
ifce, ster, signify one who; as, 
artizan, attendant, scholar, 
primal, engineer, baker, 
doctor, florist, favourite, 
songster. 

ance, ence, ency, hood, ment, 
ness, ry, ship, tude, ty, ure, 
y, signify being or a state of 
being; as abundance, afflu- 



ence, Agency, childhood, pun- 
ishment, darkness, bravery, 
friendship, fortitude, brevity, 
departu re, agony. 

cle, let, little; as, article, 
streamlet. 

tion, sion, the act of; as, in- 
struction, provision. 



Al, an, ar, ary, ic, id, ile, ine, 
isb, signify, of or belonging 
to, as, annual, human, solar, 
customary, angelic, humid, 
juvenile, marine, childisA. 



POSTFIXES TO ADJECTIVES. 

anxious, toilsome, balmy, 
ble, able; as, possible, 
en, made of; as, brazen. 



fd1,ose, ous, some, y, signify, 
fylf of; as, fruitful, jocose, 



less, without; as, lifeless, 
ly, liAre; as, manly. 



POSTFIXES TO VERBS. 



Ate, en,fy, ish, ize, signify to 
make; as, accommodate, 



harden, forti/y, astonish, 
civilize. 
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A LIST OF PEIMITIYES, 



WITH THEIR 



LITERAL SIGNIFICATION, 

AND NUMEROUS DERIVATIVES. 



Abandonner, to desert. Aban- 
don. 

actus, (fane. Actual, actually, 
activity, actuate, avail, enact- 
ment, inactivity, exact, exac- 
tion. 

acdes, a house. Edifice. 

aemulus, vying with. Emulous, 
emulation. 

aestiino, to value. Estimate, 
estimation. 

agger, a heap. Exaggerate, 
exaggeration. 

agito, to drive. Agitate, agita- 
tion, agitator. 

agon, a combat. Agony, agon- 
ize. 

alienus, belonging to another. 
Alien, alienate. 

niter, another, or) Alternate, 

altus, high. Exalt, exaltation. 

amicus, a friend. Amicable, 
amity, inimical. 

amo, to love. Amiable. 

ango, to vex. Anxious, anx- 

• iously, anxiety. 

anima, life. Animal, animate. 

animus, the mind. Animadvert, 
animosity, equanimity, mag- 
nanimity, unanimity. 

annus, ay ear. Annual, annually. 

antiquus, ancient. Antiquity. 

arbiter, an umpire. Arbitrary. 

arceo, to drive. Exercise, co- 
ercion. 

arche,r«i e ,or\ Ana ^ h y' nH> "- 
archos, ac /«, e /.; "£e 



argos, idle. Lethargy. 

arma, arms. Armada, arma- 
ment, armorial. 

articulus, a little joint. Arti- 
cle, articulate. 

artis, of art. Artful, artfully, 
artifice. 

asper, rough. Asperity, exas- 
perate. 

astron, a star. Disaster, dis- 
astrous. 

atrox, atrocis, cruel. Atro- 
cious, atrocity. 

audio, to Jiear. Audible, audi • 
bly, audience. 

augeo, to increase. Author, 
authority. 

auris, the ear. Auricular. 

austerus, severe. Austere, au- 
sterity. 

authenteo, to authorize. Au- 
thentic, authenticate. 

auxilium, help. Auxiliary. 

avant, before. Advance, advan- 
tage, advantageously. 

avaritia, love of money. Ava- 
rice, avaricious. 



B. 



Barbarus, savage. Barbarian, 

barbarity, 
battre, to strike. Combat, 

combatant, 
bene, good, well. Benefice, 

beneficial, 
bini, two by two. Combine, 

combination, 
boleo, to throw. Emblem, 

emblematical. 
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Cado, to fall. Accident, inci- 
dent. 

caodo, to cut, kill. Decide, 
undecided. 

caesus, cut. Decision, precise, 
precisely. 

calamitas, a misfortune. Ca- 
lamity. 

c&ndeo, to be white. Candid, 
candidate. 

cansus, burnt. Incense. 

capio, to take. Anticipate, ca- 
pacity, incapacity, occupy, 
perceive, participate, princi- 
pal. 

capitis, of the head. Capital, 
capitulation, precipitation. 

captus, taken. Accept, ac- 
ceptable, captive, captivity, 
exception, perceptible, pre- 
ceptor, susceptible. 

casus, fallen. Occasional, oc- 
casionally. 

causa, a cause. Accuser, ac- 
cusation. 

cautionis, of caution. Caution, 
precaution. 

cedo, to oo, give up. Accede, 
exceed, intercede, precede, 
proceed. 

Celebris, renowned. Celebrate, 
celebration. 

celer, swift. . Celerity. 

celo, to hide. Conceal, con- 
cealment. 

centum, a hundred. Century. 

oera, wax. Sincere, sincer- 

U * . 

ceremoma, a rite, form. Cere- 
mony, ceremonial. 

certo, to contend. Concert. 

cessus, gone, given up. Acces- 
sion, accessible, accessary, 
ancestors, cessation, conces- 
sion, inaccessible, incessant, 
intercession, secession, suc- 
cession, unsuccessful. 

cito, to call. Excite, excite- 
ment, incite, recital. 



clamatus, shouted. Acclama- 
tion, exclamation, 
clamo, to shout. Exclaim, 

proclaim, reclaim, 
claudo, to shut, close. Con- 
clude, exclude, include, 
clausus, shut. Conclusion, ex- 
clusion, 
clemens, mild, merciful. Cle- 
mency, inclemency, 
clesis, act of calling. Eccle- 
siastic, ecclesiastical, 
clino, to bend. Incline, incli- 
nation, recline, 
colo, to till, inhabit. Colony, 

colonist 
concilio, to unite. Conciliate, 

reconcile, reconciliation, 
contra, against. Contrary, 

contradict, encounter, 
cordis, of the heart. Cordial, 

accordance, accordingly, 
corona, a crown % Coronation, 
creatum, to create. Create, 

creation. 
credhus, believed, trusted. Cre- 
dit, creditor, 
credo, to believe. Credible, 

incredible, 
cretus, sifted. Secret, secre- 
tary, 
criminis, of a crime. Criminal, 
cubo, to lie down. Incumbent, 
culpa, a fault. Culpable, ex- 
culpate, 
cultus, tilled. Cultivate, cul- 
ture, uncultivated, 
cura, care. Secure, security, 
curro, to run. Concur, con- 
currence, incur, recur, 
cursus, run. Incursion, inter- 
course, 
curtus, short. Curtail, 
custodis, of a keeper. Custody. 



Damnum, loss, hurt. Con- 
demn, indemnify, indemnity. 

decor, beauty. Decorate, de- 
coration. 
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detrimentum, harm. Detri- 
ment, detrimental. 

dexter, skilful. Dexterous, 
dexterity. 

diabolos, the devil. Diabolical. 

dico, to set apart. Abdicate, 
abdication, dedicate. 

dico, to speak. Indicate, in- 
dication. 

dictus, said. Addict, contra- 
diction, contradictory, dic- 
tate, dictation, jurisdiction, 
predict, prediction, valedic- 
tory. 

dignus, worthy. Dignity, in- 
dignant, indignation, indig- 
nity. 

discipulus, a scholar. Dis- 
ciple, discipline, undisci- 
plined. 

doleo, to grieve. Condole, 
condolence, indolence. 

dominus, a lord. Dominion, 
domination, predominate. 

domus, a house. Domestic, 
domesticate, domicile. 

doxa, an opinion. Orthodoxy. 

dubius, doubtful. Dubious, 
indubious, indubitable. 

duco, to bring, lead. Conduce, 
educate, education, induce, 
introduce. 

ductus, brough t , led. Conduct, 
induction, reduction. 

durus, lasting. Durable, dur- 
ation, endure. 

E. 

Emptus, bought, taken. Ex- 
empt, exemption, peremp- 
tory, peremptorily. 

ens, being, or 7 representation, 

entis, of being. J representative. 

eo, to go. Issue, perish. 

eques, a horse. Equip, equip- 
ment. 

equus for aequus, equal. Ade- 
quate, equanimity, equitable, 
equivalent, iniquity, iniquit- 
ous, unequivocally. 



erro, to wander. Erroneous, 

erroneously, error, 
esse, to be. Essence, essential, 

interest, interested, 
exemplum, a copy, pattern. 

Example, exemplary. 

extra, beyond. /JS* 



Facilis, easy. Difficult, diffi- 
culty, facility. 

facio, to make, do. Artifice, 
beneficial, deficient, efficacy, 
munificently, office, official, 
sufficient. 

factus, made, done. Affect, 
affection, disaffection, de- 
feated, effect, effectual, effec- 
tually, ineffectual, perfect, 
perfectly, satisfaction, satis- 
factory. 

fallo, to deceive. Fallacy, in- 
fallible, infallibility. 

fama, fame. Famous, infamy, 
infamous. 

familia, a family. Familiarity. 

fan urn, a temple. Profane, pro- 
fanation, profanity. 

fan, to speak. Affability. 

fassus, owned Confession, 
confessor. 

fatigo, to tire. Fatigue, inde- 
fatigable. 

fatuus, foolish. Infatuate. 

faveo, to favour. Favourable, 
favourite, favouritism. 

felicis, of happy. Felicity. 

femina, a woman. Feminine. 

fendo, to keep off. Defend, 
defender, offen<C offender. 

fera, a wild beast. Ferocious, 
ferocity, fierceness. 

fero, to carry, bring. Con- 
ference, deference, fertility, 
indifference $ preferable, pre • 
ferment, reference. 

festura, a feast. Festival, fes- 
tivity. 
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fides, faith, credit* Affianced, 
confidence, confident, confi- 
dential, confidently, de- 
fiance, fidelity, perfidious. 

finis, the end. Final, finally. 

firmus, firm. Affirm, affirma- 
tion, affirmative, infirmity. 

fiscus, revenue. Confiscate. 

flagello, t o whip. Flagellation. 

flagro, to burn. Conflagration. 

flexus, bent. Inflexible, re- 
flection. 

flictus, beaten. Afflict, afflic- 
tion, infliction. 

fligo, to beat. Profligate. 

fluo, to flow. Affluence, af- 
fluent, influence, influential. 

foederis, of a covenant. Con- 
federacy, confederate. 

foris, a door. Forfeit, forfeit- 
ure. 

forma, a form, figure. Con- 
formable, formality, informal, 
reformation. 

formido, fear, dread. Formi- 
dable, formidably. 

fortis, strong. Fortification, 
fortitude, fortress, reinforce- 
ment. 

fortis, of chance,\ Fortune, 
or, > misfortune, 

f ortuna, fortune.) unfortunate. 

fractus, broken. Refractory. 

frivol us, trifling. Frivolous, 
frivolity. . 

frustra, in vain. Frustrate, 

fugio, to run away. Fugitive, 
refuge, refugee. 

fulminis, of thunder. Fulmi- 
nate, fuimination. 

furia, a fury. Furious, infuri- 
ate. 

fusus, poured. Confuse, con- 
fusion, diffuse, effusion. 



Gala, fine dress^ Gallant, 

gallantly* gallantry, 
^arder, to keep. Disregard, 

•egard, guardian. 



generis, of a family. Degen* 
eracy, degenerate, genera- 
tion, ungenerous. 

genus, a family. Congenial, 
genial, genuine. 

gnostos, known. Prognosticate. 

gradus, a step. Degrade, de- 
gradation, gradual, gra- 
dually, 

grandis, great. Aggrandize- 
ment. 

gratus, grateful. Gratify, grat- 
ification, ingratitude, ingra- 
tiate. 

gregis, of a flock. Aggregate, 
congregate, congregation. 

gressus, stepping. Aggression, 
aggressor, digression. 

gustus, a taste. Disgust . 

H. 

Habitus, had, held. Exhibit, 
exhibition, habitation, inha- 
bitant, prohibit, prohibition. 

haeredis, of an heir. Heritor, 
hereditary, inheritance. 

haereo, to stick. Adhere, ad- 
herence, adherent, cohere. 

haustum, to draw,\ Exhaust, 
or, > exhaus- 

haustus, drawn. ) tioa. 

honor, respect. Honour, hon- 
ourable, dishonourable. 

hortor, to exhort. Exhort, 
exhortation. 

hospitis, of a host, or guest. 
Hospitable, hospitality. 

hostis, an enemy. Hostile, 
hostility. 

humus, the ground. Humble, 
humility, humiliate, humilia- 
tion. 



I. 



Idem, the same. Identity, 
identify, identical. 

imaginis, of an image* Ima- 
. gine, imaginary,, imagina- 
tion. 
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ltnperium, com- 
mand, or, 

impero, to com- 
mand. 



Emperor, 

empire, 

imperative, 

imperious, 

imperial. 

Industry, 



industria, diligence. 
industrious. 

initium, a beginning. Initial, 
initiate, initiation. 

integer, upright. Integrity. 

intus, within. Intimate, inti- 
timation, intimacy. 

invito, to bid. Invite, invitation. 

ira, anger. Irritate, irritation. 

itineris, of a journey. Itiner- 
ant, itineracy, itinerate. 

Mm, gone. Ambition, sedition. 

J. 

Jaceo, to lie. Adjacent, sub- 
jacent 

jactus, thrown. Abject, ab- 
jectly, eject, ejection, objec- 
tion, project, reject, rejec- 
tion, subject. 

judico, to judge. Judicature, 
judicatory, judicial, judicious. 

jugum, a yoke. Conjugal, sub- 
jugate, subjugation. 

junctus, joined. Conjunction, 
injunction, juncture. 

juris, of right. Injury, injuri- 
ous, jurisdiction, jurist. 

juro, to swear. Abjure, abju- 
ration, conjure, jury. 

jutum, to help. Coadjutor. 



Lamentor, to bewail. Lament, 
lamentable, lamentation. 

latum, to carry. Elate, relate, 
relation, prelate, prelatical. 

lectus, gathered, chosen. Col- 
lect, collection, elect, elec- 
tion, select. 

legis, of law. Legislator, le- 
gislature, legitimate, privi- 
lege. 

lego, to send. Allege, allega- 
tion, colleague, delegate. 



lego, to choose, read. Dili- 
gence, eligible, intelligible, 
intelligence, 
lenis, gentle. Lenient, lenity, 
lentus, slow, pliant. Relent, 

relentless, unrelenting, 
lethe ,forgetfulness. Lethargy, 
levo, to lift up. Elevate, ele- 
vation, relevant, levy, 
liber, free. Deliberate, deli- 
beration, deliverance, liberal, 
liberally, liberality, libera- 
tion, 
liceo, to be lawful. License, 

licentious, licentiousness, 
lictus, left. Dereliction, relict, 
ligo, to bind. Allegiance, al- 
liance, 
liminis, of a threshold. Pre- . 

liminary. 
limitis, of a boundary. Limit, 

limited, unlimited, 
linquo, to leave. Relinquish, 
litera, a letter, Illiterate, li- 
teral, literary, literature, ob- 
literate, 
loca, places. Local, locality, 
logos, a speech. Apology, eu- 

logium. 
loquor, to speak. Eloquence, 

eloquent, 
luctor, to struggle. Reluc- 
tance, reluctant, reluctantly, 
ludo, to play. Allude, elude. 
Intro,* purify,} muibaUs> 

ing sacrifice, j " lir8W * uuo - 
lusus, deceived. Allusion, de- 
lusion, delusive, illusion, 
lutus, washed away. Pollu- 
tion, 
luxuria, luxury. Luxuriance. 

M. 

Machina, a machine. Mach- 
inate, machination, machin- 
ator. 

magnus, great. Magnify, mag- 
nitude, magnanimity. 
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major, greater. Majesty, ma- 
jestic, majority. 

malignus, ill-disposed. Malig- 
nancy, malignant, malignity. 

malus, bad. Malevolence, 
mal-administration. 

niando, to commit. Command, 
commend, commendable, re- 
mand. 

maneo, to stay. Permanent. 

manifestos, evident. Manifest, 
manifestation, manifesto. 

mano, to flow. Emanate. 

manus, the hand? Manager, 
management, maintain, main- 
tenance. 

martur, a witness. Martyr, 
martyrdom, martyrology. 

masculus, a male. Masculine. 

mater, a mother. Maternal. 

materia, matter. Material, 
materially, materialist 

matris, of a mother. Matri- 
mony, matrimonial, matron. 

maturus, ripe. Mature, matu- 
rity, premature, prematurely. 

medeor, to cure. Medical, 
medicine, medicinal, remedy. 

meditor, to think. Meditate, 
meditation, premeditate. 

medi us, middle. Mediate, me- 
diation, mediator. 

memor, mindful. Commemo 
rate, commemoration, me- 
morial, memory, remember, 
remembrance. 

menda, a blemish. Amend, 
amendment, amends, mender. 

mener, to carry. Amenable. 

mercis, of merchandise. Com- 
merce, commercial, mercen- 
ary. 

mergo, to plunge. Emerge, 
emergency, submerge. 

meritum, to gain. Merit, me- 
ritorious, unmerited. 

migro, to remove away. Emi- 
grate, emigration, migratory. 

militis, of a soldier. Military, 
militate, militia. 

mineo, to jut out. Eminence, 



eminent, imminent, promi- 
nent. 

minister, a servant. Admin- 
ister, administration, minis- 
terial, ministration, mal-ad- 
ministration. 

minor, less. Minor, minority. 

minutus, made less. Diminu- 
tion, diminutive, minute, 
minutely. 

minis, strange. Admire, admi- 
ration, miracle, miraculously. 

miser, wretched. Commiserate, 
commiseration, miserable. 

missus, sent. Admission, com- 
mission, commissioner, emis- 
saries, intermission. 

mitto, to send. Admit, commit, 
omit, permit, transmit, unre- 
mitting. 

modus, a manner. Accommo- 
date, accommodation, com- 
modity, moderation, modera- 
tor, modify. 

molior, to build. Demolish. ~ 

nioneo, to warn. Admonish, 
summon, summons. 

monitus, warned. Admonition. 

monos, one. Monarch, mon- 
archy, monastery, monastic. 

monstro, to show. Demon- 
strate, demonstration, re- 
monstrance, remonstrate. 

montis, of a mountain. Sur- 
mount, insurmountable. 

mortis, of death. Mortality, 
mortify, immortality. 

motus, moved. Emotion, com- 
motion, promote, promotion. 

munio, to fortify. Ammunition. 

munus, a gift. Common, com- 
monalty, communicant, com- 
municate, communication, 
community, munificently. 

mutin, refractory. Mutiny, 
mutineer, mutinous. 

•N. 

Narro, to tell. Narrate, nar- 
rative. 
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navis, a ship. Navigate, navi- 
gation, navigator. 

necis, of destruction. Perni- 
cious. 

necto, to tie. Connect, con- 
nection. 

nego, to deny. Negative, 
renegade. 

negotium, a business. Nego- 
tiate, negotiation, negotiator. 

nihil, nothing. Annihilate. 

niveo, to wink. Connivance. 

nobilis, of high birth. Noble, 
nobility. 

nomen, a name. Denominate, 
denomination, ignominious, 
nominal, nominate. 

norma, a rule. Enormity, 
enormous, enormously. 

nosco, to know. Acknowledge, 
cognizance, recognition, re- 
cognize. 

notus, known. Notify, notion, 
notional, notorious. 

novus, new. Innovate, innova- 
tion, renovate, renovator. 

noxia, a fault. Obnoxious. 

nudus, naked. Denude, nudity. 

nuncio, to declare. Announce, 
announcement, denounce, 
renounce, renunciation. 



ordo, order, or 
ordinis, of order. 



O. 



Obedio, to obey. Obedience, 
obedient. 

obscurus, dark. Obscure, ob- 
scurity. 

ode, a song. Melody, tragical. 

oleo, to emit a smell. Abolish, 
abolition. 

onoma, a name. Anonymous. 

opera, work. Operate, opera- 
tion, operator. 

opes, riches, or ) Opulence, 

opulentus, rich. J opulent 

opinor, to think. Opinion. 

opto, to choose. Adopt, adop- 
tion. 



Ordinary,in- 
ordinate, in- 
subordinate. 
or g3Li\oz\, an instrument. Organ, 

organize, organization, 
orior, to rise. Origin, original, 

originally, originate, 
oro, to beg. Inexorable, 
orthos, right. Orthodoxy, 
otium, ease. Negotiate, nego- 
tiation, negotiator. 

P. 

Pacis, of peace. Pacify, paci- 
fic, pacification, peace, 
palpo, to touch gently. Pal- 
pable, 
pareo, to appear. Apparent, 

apparently, apparition, 
pario, to beget. Parent, paren- 
tage, parental, parentless. 
parler, to speak. Parliament, 
partis, of a part. Department, 
impartial, partiality, parti- 
san, participate, particular. 
"" Paternal, patri- 
monial, patri- 
otic, patriot- 
ism, patron, 
patronise, 
pathos, feeling. Antipathy, 

sympathy, sympathize, 
patior, to suffer. Impatience, 
impatient, patience, patiently, 
patro, to commit. Perpetrate, 

perpetration, perpetrator, 
pauper, poor. Impoverish, 

poverty, 
pecunia, money. Pecuniary, 
pedis, of the foot. Expedient, 
expedition, inexpedient, im- 
pede, pedestrian, 
pello, to name. Appellation, 
pello, to drive. Compel, dis- 
pel, expel, impel, propel, 
pendeo, to hanq. Depend, de- 
pendent, independence, in- 
dependent, impend, suspend, 
pendo, to pay. Expend, ex- 
penditure. 

F A 



pater, a fa- 
ther, or 

patris, of a 
father. 
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penetro, to enter into. Pene- 
trate, penetration. 

pensus, hung. Suspension, 

pensus, paid. Compensate, 
compensation, dispense, dis- 
pensation. 

periculum, danger. Perilous. 

perior, to try. Experience, 
experiment, inexperience. 

perpes, ent ire, on Perpetual, 

perpetis, of entire, ) perpetuate. 

persevero, to persist. Perse- 
rere. 

pestis, a plague. Pestilence. 

peto, to seek. Compete, com- 
petition, impetuous, impet- 
uosity, petition, repeat, re- 
peatedly. 

physis, nature. Physical. 

pius, pious. Piety, impiety. 

placeo, to please. Displeasure, 
complacent, placidity, plea- 
sure. 

placo, to appease. Implacable, 
implacably, placable. 

plaudo, to praise. Applaud. 

plco, to fill. Accomplish, ac- 
complishment, compliment, 
implement 

pletus, filled. Complete, com- 
pletely, completion. 

plico, to fold. Comply, com- 
pliance, duplicity, explicit, 
explicitly, implicate, impli- 
cit. 



poena, punish-* 
menty or 

pceniteo, tore- 
pent 



Penal, penal- 
ty, penitence, 
penitent, pe- 
nitential. 



polls, a city. Metropolis, po- 
licy, impolicy, impolitic. 

pono, to place. Opponent, 
expound, expounder. 

populus, the people. Depo- 
pulate, populace, popularity, 
population. 

porto, to carry. Importance, 
importunity, insupportable, 
opportunity, report, support, 
transport. 

►ositus, placed. Compose, 



composure, deposit, deposi- 
tory, disposition, impose, in* 
terpose, positive, proposal, 
purpose, purposely. 

posterus, after. Posterity. 

postulo, to ask. Expostulate, 
expostulation. 

potens, able. Potent, poten- 
tate, impotent. 

praeda, plunder. Depredate, 
depredation, depredator. 

prehendo, to take. Apprehend, 
comprehend. 

pressum, to press. Impression, 
suppress, suppression, op- 
pressor. 

primus, first. Primary, primi- 
tive, primeval. 

privus, taken away; one's own. 
Deprive, deprivation, privi- 
lege. 

probo, to prove. Probable, 
probability, probation. 

propago, an offspring. Pro- 
pagate. 

proprius, one's one. Appro- 
priate, impropriety, proper- 
ty, propriety, proprietor. 

prosper, lucky. Prosperity. 

pudeo, to be ashamed. Repu- 
diate. 

pugna, a fight. Repugnance, 
repugnant 

pulsus, driven. Compulsion, 
expulsion, repulsion. 

punctus, pointed. Appoint, 
appointment, disappoint 

punio, to punish. Impunity, 
punish, punishment 

purus, pure. Puritan, purity. 

puto, to lop off; think. Com- 
pute, computation, deputa- 
tion, dispute, disputant, re- 
putation, undisputed. 



Quaero, to ask. Acquire, re- 
quire, requirement 
quaesitus, sought. Requisite. 
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quaestio, a seeking. Question, 
questionable, unquestionable. 

quies, rest. Acquiesce, acqui - 
escence, acquiescent. 

quitter, to quit. Acquit, re- 
quite. 

B. 

Radicis, of a root. Eradicate. 

rapio, to snatch. Rapidity, 
ravage. 

rectus, straight, right. Cor- 
rect, correction, direct, di- 
rection, director, directory, 
erect, erection. 

rego, to rule. Regal, regalia, 
regality, regency, regular, 
regulate. 

rendre, to give. Surrender. 

res, a thing. Real, reality, 
realize. 

rigeo, to be stiff. Rigid, rig- 
orous. 

ritus, a ceremony. Ritual. 

rims, a river. Arrive, arrival, 
derive, derivation. 

rogo, to ask. Abrogate, abro- 
gation, interrogate, preroga- 
tive, prorogue. 

S. 

Sacer, sacred. Consecrate, 
desecrate, desecration. 

sagacis, of knowing. Sagacity. 

salio, to leap. Assail, assail- 
ant, counsellor, consulted, 
exult, exultation, result. 

salutis, of safety. Salutary. 

sanguinis, of blood. Sanguin- 

scando, to climb. Ascend, as- 
cendency, descend, descend- 
ant. 

scindo, to cut. Rescind. 

scio, to know. Conscience, 
conscious, consciousness, 
science. 

scriptus, written. Ascription, 
nondescript, subscription. 



seculum, the world. Secular. 

secutus, followed. Execute, 
execution, persecute, perse- 
cution, persecutor, prosecute, 
prosecution. 

sedeo, to sit. Consider, con- 
siderable, consideration, in- 
considerable, insidious, pre- 
side, president. 

seminis, of seed. Disseminate, 
dissemination, seminary. 

sensus, felt, thought. Dissen- 
sion, sensation. 

sentio, to feel, think. Assent, 
consent, dissent, resent, re- 
sentment, sentiment, sentinel. 

sequor, to follow. Conse- 
quence, consequently, sub- 
sequent, subsequently. 

sertum, to knit; join. Assert, 
assertion, desert, desertion, 
exertion. 

servio, to serve. Servile, ser- 
vility, subserve, subservient. 

servo, to keep. Observe, ob- 
servation, reserve, reserva- 
tion. 

severus, severe. Persevere, 
severity. 

signum, a work, sign. Design, 
designate, resign, resigna- 
tion, signal, signally, sig- 
nalize. 

similis, like. Assimilate, dis- 
semble, dissimulation, simi- 
lar. 

simplicis, of simple. Simplicity. 

simul, together. Assembly, 
simultaneous. 

sinus, the bosom. Insinuate, 
insinuation. 

sisto, to set, stand. Assist, 
assistance, consistency, con- 
sistent, desist, existence, in- 
consistent, resist, resistance, 
subsist. 

situs, placed. Situation. 

socius, a companion. Asso- 
ciate. 

solemms, serious. Solemn, 
solemnity, solemnize. 
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soleo, to use. Insolence, in- 
solent. 

solicitus, anxious. Solicit, so. 
licitate, solicitation, solici- 
tous, solicitude, unsolicited. 

solidus, firm. Solid, consoli- 
date. 

solor, to comfort. Console, 
consolation, disconsolate. 

solus, alone. Desolate, de- 
solation, solitary. 

solutus, loosed. Absolute, dis- 
solute, dissolution, resolute, 
resolution, resolutely. 

specio, to see. Conspicuous, 
conspicuously, despicable, 
especially, specify, suspi- 
cious. 

spectus, seen. Circumspect, 
circumspection, expectation, 
inspection, respect, respec- 
tive, spectacle, spectator, 
suspect, unexpected. 

spero, to hope. Despair, des- 
perate, prosper, prosperity. 

spiratus, breathed. Conspira- 
tor, dispirit, expiration. 

spiro, to breathe. Conspiracy. 

spondeo, to promise. Corres- 
pond, correspondence, des- 
pond, despondency. 

sponsus, an obligation. Res- 
ponse, responsible. 

st a turn, to stand. Constitute, 
restitution, statutory, super 
stitious, unconstitutional. 

sterno, to lay fiat. Conster- 
nation. 

stigo, to spur. Instigate, in- 
stigation, instigator. 

stinctum, to put out. Distinc- 
tion. 

stinguo, to put out. Distin- 
guish, extinguish. 

stino, to fix. Destiny, de- 
stination, obstinacy, obstin- 
ate. 

Stipula, a bargain. Stipulate. 

stirps, a root. Extirpate. 

ito, to stand. Circumstance, 
contrast, establish, establish- 



ment, obstacle, stability, un- 
stable. 

strenuus, brave. Strenuous, 
strenuously. 

strictus, held fast. Restrict, 
restriction. 

structus, built. Construct, de- 
struction, instruct, instruc- 
tion, obstruct 

struo, to build. Instrument, 
instrumental. 

suadeo, to advise. Dissuade, 
persuade. 

suasus, advised. Persuasion. 

summa, a sum, 1 

or, Consumma- 

8ummus, the tion,siimmary. 
highest. J 

sumo, to take. Assume, con- 
sume, presume, resume. 

sumptus, taken. Assumption. 

super, above. Superior, supe- 
riority, supreme, supremacy, 
sovereign, sovereignty. 

surdus, deaf. Absurd, absurd- 
ity. 

surgo, to rise. Insurgent. 

surrectus, risen. Insurrection, 
resurrection. 

T. 

Tectus, covered. Detect, de- 
tection, protect, protection, 
protector. 

tekton, a workman. Archi- 
tect, architecture. 

temere, rashly. Temerity. 

tempero, to regulate. Intem- 
perance, intemperate, tem- 
perate, temperature. 

temporis, of time. Temporal, 
temporality, temporary. 

tempus, time. Tempest, tem- 
pestuous. 

tendo, to stretch. Attend, 
attendant, contend, extend, 
intend, superintend, superin- 
tendence. 

teneo, to hold. Attain, attain- 
ment, continuance, counte- 
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nance, detain, entertain, 
maintain, maintenance, re- 
tain, retinue, tenable, tena- 
cious, tenement. 

tensus, stretched. Extension, 
ostensible, pretence, preten- 
sion. 

tentum, to stretch. Conten- 
tion, contentious, intention, 
intentionally, ostentatious. 

ten to, to try. Attempt. 

tenuis, thin. Extenuate. 

terminus, a limit. Determine, 
determination, exterminate, 
extermination, terminate. 

terra, the earth. Inter, inter- 
ment, territory. 

testis, a witness. Attest, de- 
test, detestation, protest, tes- 
tify, testimony. 

timeo, to fear. Intimidate, 
intimidation, timidity. 

tinctus, dipt. Attaint, tincture. 

tirer, to draw. Retire, retire- 
ment. 

titulus, title. Entitle, titular. 

tolero, to suffer. Intolerable, 
tolerate, toleration. 

tortum, to twist. Extort, ex- 
tortion, extortioner. 

tractus, drawn. Attract, dis- 
tract, distraction, protract. 

trado, to deliver. Tradition. 

tragos, a goat. Tragical, tra- 
gedy. 

tranquillus, calm. Tranquillity. 

tremo, to shake. Tremendous. 

trepidus, trembling for fear. 
intrepid, intrepidity. 

tribus, a tribe. Tribunal. 

tributum, to give,\ Attribute, 
or, > contribute, 

tributes, given. ) distribute. 

tricae, an impediment. Extri- 
cate, intricacy, intricate. 

tritum, to rub. Contrite, con- 
trition. 

trudo, to thrust. Intrude. 

tumeo, to swell. Tumultuous. 

turba, a disturbance. Turbu- 
lence, turbulent. 



tutus, safe. Tutelage, tutor. 
U. 

Ultimus, last. Ultimate, ulti- 
mately. 

unus, one. Unanimity, uni- 
verse, universally. 

usus, use. Usage, perusal, 
unusual, usurper, usurpation. 

utor, to use. Utility. 

uxor, a wife. Uxorious. 



Vaco, to be empty. Evacuate, 
evacuation, vacancy. 

vado, to go. Invade, invader, 
pervade. 

vagus, wandering. Extrava- 
gance, extravagant, vaga- 
bond. 

valeo, to be strong. Prevail, 
prevalent, valuable, valedic- 
tory. 

vallum, a fence. Interval. 

varius, different. Vary, variety. 

vastus, large. Devastate* de- 
vastation, vastness. 

vasus, gone. Evasion, inva- 
sion. 

velo, to cover. Develop, en- 
velop, reveal, revelation. 

veneror, to adore. Venerable, 
venerate, veneration. 

venio, to come. Avenue, cove- 
nant, revenue. 

ventus, come. Adventure, ad- 
venturer, conventicle, con- 
vention, event, eventually. 

vereor, to fear. Revere, rev- 
erence. 

versus, turned. Aversion, ad- 
versary, controversy, subver- 
sive, universally. 

verto, to turn. Advert, ani- 
madvert, avert, controvert, 
convert, divert, invert. 

vestigium, a trace. Investigate. 

vestis, clothing. Divest, invest, 
investment. ^ 
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vetus, old. Inveterate, veteran. 

via, a way. Previous, previ- 
ously, 

vicinus, near. Vicinity. 

vicis, a change. Vicissitude. 

viotus, conquered. Convict, 
conviction, victorious. 

video, to see. Evidence, evi- 
dent, evidently, imprudent, 
invidious, provide, unenvia- 
ble. 

viduo, to part. Divide, indi- 
vidual. 

vigil, watchful. Vigilance. 

vigor, strength. Invigorate. 

vinco, to conquer. Convince, 
evince, invincible, province. 

yindicia, of an avenger. Vin- 
dicate, vindication, vindica- 
tor. 



violo, to hurt. Inviolate, vio- 
late, violation. 

virtus, virtue. Virtually, vir- 
tue, virtuous. 

virus, poison. Virulent 

via\i8 x seen 9 Provision, revision. 

vito, to shun. Inevitable. 

vivo, to live. Revive, revival, 
survive, survivor. 

vocatus, called. Advocate, vo- 
cation. 

voco, to call. Convoke, con- 
vocation, revoke, vociferate. 

volo, to be willing. Malevo- 
lence, voluntary. 

volutus, rolled. Revolution. 

votum, a vow. Devotion, vo- 
tary. 

vulsus, pulled, torn. Convul- 
sive. 
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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 



The author has given a faithful vidimus of the history of our country 
and his remarks, in illustration of the Divine superintendence, which, 
has heen exercised over our^native destinies, are in general forcible 
and appropriate. The work is well got up, and the price moderate, 
being only half-a-crown. We cordially recommend it to the notice of 
parents, andjall others who are interested in the teaching of the young. 
— Ayr Advertiser. 

We thank Mr. Leitch for this epitome, and will reioice to see it in- 
troduced into all our Schools and families. Trained up in the know- 
ledge of Scottish history, as they are wont, our youth may be brought 
to love their country; bnt imbued with the sentiments of Mr. Leitcns 
work, they will learn also to love their religion. Hitherto, we have had 
no History of Scotland conducted on the same plan as this, and breath- 
ing the same spirit. It is thoroughly presbyterian in its tone, and de- 
ciaedly evangelical in its principles. We earnestly advise all who are 
interested in the godly education of youth, not to overlook the inestim- 
able auxiliary that Mr. Leitch has furnished. It is withal the cheapest 
of its class. — Scottish Guardian. 

We have perused this history carefully, and give it our hearty re- 
commendation. In compiling it, Mr. Leitch has advantageously, yet, 
not obtrusively, availed himself of the best sources of information; and 
without any parade of research, every page is the result of extensive 
reading and impartial inquiry. The style is succinct and elegant; 
short sentences, and simple terms, adapted to youth, yet not unworthy 
of advanced students. To parents and guardians of youth the book is 
inestimable; it is not only free from what is injurious and doubtful, it 
is fraught with what is useful. At the end of each chapter there are 
reflections, which exhibit the morality of the Gospel, in connection 
with its principles, and which the scholar might easily be taught to 
convert into prayers. — Presbyterian Review. 

We have formerly noticed, in the favourable terms they merited, 
some of Mr. Leitch' s previous publications; and we are glad to find that, 
to the preparation of this larger and more important work, he has 
brought the same dfcigence and anxiety to render it accurate and in- 
structive, which distinguished his former productions. The chief 
characteristic of the present work, is the care with which the reader 
is guarded against the idea that any thing happens in the experience 
of nations, any more than of individuals, by ohance — the writer repre- 
senting the various facts which occur as the dispensations of an un- 
erring Providence who has the hearts of all men in his hands, an# 
carefully enforcing this on every proper opportunity. The author has 
also devoted a much larger space to the EcclesiasticaFHistory of Scot- 
laud than has been done hitherto in any work intended for the use of 
Schools. The.work, throughout is carefully, clearly, and impartially 
written, and is well worthy of being introduced into families and sem- 
inaries. — Greenock Advertiser. 



By ike same Autfwr. 

THE BEGINNER'S SCRIPTURE CATECHISM. 

Eighth Edition, 32 pages, Price Id. 

If any Catechisms are to be used previous to tho Shorter Catechism, 
and not immediately connected with it, we would always prefer those 
which are expressed nearly in the very language of Scripture, or which 
consist of pure Scriptural statements, as thus interfering least with 
the words and statements of the Catechi**%i, such as the " Beginner's 
Scripture Catechism." — Scottish Christian Herald. 
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THE INSTRUCTIVE READER. 

240 pages, 12mo, Price Is. 8d., Bound. 

Mr. Leitch's School-books deservedly enjoy a high character, and 
are in very general use. The present we consider a valuable addition 
to the number. The lessons embrace a wide range of subjects, and are 
selected with judgment and taste. One novel feature in the book is 
the prominence given to science, which is now taught in an elementary 
form in all well-conducted schools. The volume is interspersed with 
prints and diagrams. We have formed a very favourable opinion of 
the "compilation, and recommend it to teachers and parents as a'useful, 
instructive, and agreeable school-book. — Scottish Guardian. 

This appears to us to be an excellent school-book, and well calculated 
as an assistant to the juvenile reader, and especially for the judicious 
selection and agreeable variety, no less than the utility, of the numer- 
ous pieces which it contains; so that the young learner will be stimu- 
lated and led on by the pleasant novelty of a large proportion of the 
lessons, and seduced into the acquisition of useful knowledge, as well 
as of religious and moral principle. • The work is divided into six sec- 
tions, comprising Miscellaneous Lessons, Natural History, Natural 
Phenomena, Mechanical Science, Chemical Science, and Poetry; with 
a chapter devoted to Prefixes, Postfixes, Primitives, Ac. — Glasgow Citizen, 

This is one of the best compilations for youth which we have seen, 
and is admirably adapted either for the family or the school.^ The 
lessons embrace a great variety of topics, and much useful information, 
conveyed in plain and simple language. We consider that this little 
work is destined to hold no mean place in the educational institutions 
of the country, while it is an excellent companion for youth at home. 
Glasgow Argus. 

This selection of lessons for the use of schools, appears to have been 
made with great care and judgment. The work is illustrated by a con- . 
siderable number of diagrams, and by a few wood-cut representations 
of objects described in the text. ^ It cannot fail to add to the reputa- 
tion which Mr. Leitch already enjoys, both as a successful teacher and 
a popular compiler of school-books. — Constitutional. 

" The Instructive Reader" fully sustains Mr. Leitch's reputation, 
and is admirably suited for the object it contemplates. We recom- 
mend it to all engaged in the instruction of youth, with the greatest 
pleasure. — Greenock Advertiser. 



FIRST MONITORIAL CLASS BOOK, Sixteenth Edition, 12 pages, 
Price Id. 

SECOND MONITORIAL CLASS BOOK. Thirteenth Edition, 36 
pages, Price 3d. 

THIRD MONITORIAL CLASS BOOK. Seventh Edition, 72 pages, 
Price 6d. 

JUVENILE READER. Thirty-Fifth Thousand, 228 pages, Price 
Is. 6d. 

ANALYSIS [OF THE SHORTER CATECHISM. Twenty-Jhird 
Edition, 40 pages, Price 2d. 
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